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Art, T, — 1. The MisaioncDy Li/d and Zabours of Francis Xaxner. 
By IloDry Veiiii;, n. Honorary Secretary of the Church 
i\[is«i(Hi;jry Society, 1802. 

2, Lcclnres on (h'eat Men. By the late Frederic Alyors, 
M. A., IS5G. 

I N writing’ tlic life of Francis Xavier, Mr. Venn undertook a 
task fo]’ whi<di, hy a eomhinatior of singular advantages, he 
was peculiarly litled. Himself anleij».iy devoted to the further- 
ance of the Missionary cause, the history of the ^ Apostle of 
the Indies’ ^v^ls a subject congenial to the tastes and pursuits of 
liis wiiolc lil'c. Having held for maxiy years a chief part in the 
nianagemcnt uf tlic largest Afissionary Association in England, 
he possesses that peeulie.r technical skill wJiieh enablcB a man to 
seize on tJie important details, and to write of the past with a 
familiar kiiowledgo «d' Hie present progress of Alissionary wjprk* 
He has chosen as liis subject the life of a man who has 
oiHMijhed a large space in the imagination and memory of Europ«^, 
Imt, whose fiistory has not been written fully or accurately since 
the critical ago bog.an. He possesses, as far as the facts he 
records are concerned, the true historic faculty, indefatigable 
research, and the determination never to accept at second hand 
a fjn;t whieli can he veritied by a reference to the original autho- 
ritioKS. And yet, in spite of all these advantages, any one of 
which would ordinarily have ensured success,-— iu spit^ of tlie 
interest ol' tl\e subject, in spite of literary ability, in spite of 
mental aptitude and natural sympathy, Mr* Venn has produwd a 
book which is no honour to himself, no cre<Ut to the reli- 
gious party io which he belongs; a book tvhich we trust few 
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Kn^'lif'lmicn avmII road willuuil in(li,oiuuit looliiii^'s nt rogrot anci 
disaeiil. 

Jt was natural to oxpeot that a. life of Xavier, written with 
research and care, would make us a‘'f|uaiiited with many noAv and 
valuahle lads, and would oonsideraldy alter our view of the cir- 
( UinstaiK'Os and details ol his life, ^fhe history had to ho res<*iied 
Iroin monkish niy.sti<*isins aiul from almost niodiioval iraditioris. 
flaiidod down to us from the' narrative of men to w hom India 
arid Japan were fields wlicre the wildest lauey iidght revel iin- 
eheckod, it ha<I to lie re-written hy a man who has as intimate a 
knowledge as liooks and letters ean give of all the details of 
Oriental life and manners. The absurd exaggerations, the eou- 
tcmptible miraeles with whieli religious tanaticism and pious- 
fraud had bespattered the story, had all to be cleared away. But 
we should have expected that the elfect of this wmidd have only 
keen to make XaviiM* more noble, more venerable, more apostolii* 
than (wer. Tiic stories oi‘ his raising the dead, Kstopping* a auc- 
torioiis army hy a look, or (jiicliing a. storm by a word, are sim- 
ply ridieulous, and men endure them only on account of tin* 
noble and august traits wdiich in former times sueh exaggerations 
were invented to depict. Jf in the chiar-osenro of tradition 
men sf^em more gigantic, in the clear light of aermrate narrative 
they seem more loveable and hiimmi. But tlie etlcct that Mr- 
AVrin aims at prodmang is just the reverse of this, lie seems to 
fancy that the reverence in wdiich the name of Xavier is held, is 
duo to these absurd stories which excite unr nausea, and that 
hy cutting off fantastic excrescences, he is depriving him of his 
ciiief claim to our admiration. He writes of the Itith eenUiry as if 
it had lieen the Ihtli— judges Xavier throughout by modern stand- 
ards, and in the light oi' a strict and exidusive creed— -and makes 
»u» allow^ance for the customs of tlieage, or the habits of thought 
and belief in which Xavier had been brought uj). Hence arises a 
singular contrast betw^een his history and his arguments, and 
while we unhesitatingly accept his fa(ds, we reject, with as little 
hesilation, the conclusions he draws from them. In his com- 
parison of Xavier^s achievements wdth those of modern Mission- 
aries, a comparison vvliich is drawn in every case to the detriment 
the Apostle, Mr, \’eun sliew's a total want of any sense of tlie 
ridiculous, and of the true proportion of things. He enumerates 
Xavicr^s noble qualities fairly enough, hut he does not dwell on 
them wdth any enthusiasm, while the whole power of his pen is 
employed in giving point to unjust suspicious, and in drawing 
injurious conclusions from v'^ery simple acts. He allots so vastly 
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u space io 1ns l laine tlian to liis praise, that the latter is 
i-juito thrown into the shaxie, and the urdavonrahle impression 
i'OJiveyed is, perhaps, strom^t?!' tlian he intended it to he. There 
iKivor was a iitore candid book* iov llie reader riee<l never out 
el* the j di refute ]\Ir. Veui)\s 

eonelusioiis ; but tliere never was a less lair or loss ju(li(*i:d book. 
yVnd the rea,son for this is that Mr. Venn *‘an never ibr^el) t hat he 
is a Protestant and an Evano-elical, wliilc Xavitn* was a Roman 
Catholie and a Jesuit. Some men tlio.iu’h liar.sh to the creed 
are jjvntle to the individual; Imt Mr. Venues practice is the 
reverse of this. On the t^eneral question lie would no douht 
allow tlial it is ]>ossible for a Jesuit to lie as lu>ly a, man and to 
live as pure a life as any Evan^*o]ical ; but when lie <;omes to the 
ludual hist-ory of the noblest ami jmrest J(jsiiit who ever lived; be 
applies all his skill and ivsear<*h to t lie end oP explaining’ away 
Ins successes, giving- nufavoiivablo rea'^ons ibr his actions and 
dilating- on his errors. The uko’c t-ut of Jiis ha vim,;* been a 
Roman Catholic, and, as sucli, a licbever in the mystic power of 
the sacraments, and the ellicacy ol‘ prayers to saints, — or that,, 
as became a founder of the J(‘suit Order, he insisted on the duty 
of obedieniic to a spiritual head, is <*onstant1y brought np in eon- 
domnatioii against him. The book abounds in such (*avils at the 
creed he professed, and the jior ical opinions oi* his time, but it 
is sadly deficient in the true Mi ^iouaI•y sjiirii of pride and sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm in the nohlc hie, and still move noldo heart 
which spent itself for the conver-ion of the East , 

Contrast with this elaborate and carcbil work, the sk(it<dt of 
Xavicr^s life which is contained in the ‘ IiO(‘tures to (ireat MeiP 
mentioned at the head of this article. It was no part of Mr. 
Myers's plan, speaking as a country clergyman to a simple 
country parish, to tc-t his ant]ioritics’s(*iMi]HiioiVs]y, or to, present 
a critically accurate and conqilele pici-nro in his lecdure to his 
village hearer.s. But leaving acttc^ssories aside, it was his objecd 
TO reach the heart of his story, to sci/.e on the salient points 
of Xavier's life, and the g-raml charactxTistics of bis spirit, and to 
set forth without exaggeration and wathout cavil all the admira- 
ble traits which may serve for the teaching and example of a 
people. This he has done with a sun-ess which may well remind 
us how much gTca tor a power in deciphering character love is 
than knowledge. He does nol shirk the fact of Xavier’s having 
been a Roman Calliolie and a Jesuit, — but he treats it with a large 
eatholicity which Mr. Venn would have done well to imitate. 
He <-aii distinguish between the errors .d* tin: man and the errors 
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oi iho time, and docs not fall into the fallacy ot jiidi»iiio;‘ tlioj)oh- 
tical economy of 1550 by the lio'ht of IS()(). Tliouj^-h not pre- 
tending^ to any critical research, he rejects the foolish miracles, and 
prunes away the cxa,^oerations. Having himself a mind some- 
what akin to the lar^e charity and enthusia.stie s(‘lf-dcnial of the 
man, his lecture, slight as it is, contains a truer j)rescntmcn1 
ol‘ the <j;'reat Apostle of the Indies than can he found in the 
anifder and more learned work of Mr. Venn. 

The earliest account of Xavier’s life was a short sketch compiloil 
from liis letters and pnldished in 157o, twenty-one years alter his 
death, lu 150G a more elaborate biography was written in Latin by 
Tursellinns, a Jesuit; and in IGS^ a Father Bohonrs wrote a life 
in French, which was translated into Fn^-lish hy a brother of 1 he 
]io(^t Dryden. It is to the.^e books that we owe such kriovv ]ed<j;-e 
of the out lines of Xavier’s life and de<*ds as is popularly current. 
Ihit Mr. V^enn points out witli f^real force and justice the unhis- 
torie character of these narratives, tlicir deviations from the 
authorities on which they profess to be based, and Iho oxaj^'i^’cra-^ 
tions and ij^noraiiee with which they are overlaul. lie concludes 
that they must be utterly discarded, and that the only trust 
worthy basis lor writing' Xavier’s life is to bo found in Xavier’s 
owm letters. Of these ho says: — 

‘ There is, however, one exigtiug* portrait, bearing* tlirougbout 
' an evident stamp of truthfulness, and enlivened with such vivid 
‘ colouring, that it is irn[)ossible to eontemjdate it without a vsatis- 
‘ factory conviction that we see the V(‘ry man and are made 
' a.C(piainted with the main facts of his history. That jxirtrait is 
' drawn by Xavier’s own hand in a co})ious collection of oi'iginal 
^ letters. Many of these letters were written to friends in 
^ Europe with the avowed intention of juitfcing them in full 
' possession of all that he <lid and all that happened to him. 
^ Other letters were written to fellow-labourers in the same field 
^ with himself. So that we are furnished in this collection 
^ with a coin])lete, though not a formal, autobiography.’* 
These letters of Xavier’s were wonderfully copious and com^ 
plete. The rarity of communication, which depended entirely on 
the annual fleets, gave an elaborate character to their composition, 
rendering some of them more like annual reports than lettcjrs. 
His anxiety t) make known as vvidely as possible the ne(*essity 
and the successes of Missionary work, tended, as well as his 
ardent affection for the friends he had left behind, and from whom 
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lie ^v^l.s iieve)- absent in spirit, to iruike his letters rreciuent, uiul to 
till them with every detail of tlie new world a.nd tlie new people 
he was among*. ' Wheri yon write to us in India, he sa\s, 
' do not write shortly or in a mere perfnnetorv style; we wish to 
^ learn from you particulars respecting* eaehotonr brothroi, what 
‘ they are about, what is their health, what are their Ihoug^his, 
‘what their ho]>es, what the fruit ot their labours ? Do not 
‘ regard this a^ a harden, when thi*re is only one oppoj't-imity iji 
‘ the year tor ro('eiving and sending* letters to India. Let your 
^ letters oeeiipy us a tidl week in reading*. We promise to do 
‘ the same with you.’* We, who live in a busier age, may slunl- 
der at ihe thought of a letter whieh would take a week to read; 
but the spirit of home affection and home interest, whieh breathes 
in this extract, is the spirit which has saved Anglo-Indians from 
the inoculation with heathendom, and the moral depravity, hy 
whiclii the last generation were threatened. 

These letters have always hemi treated with great care and 
respect su]>erstitious reverence’ as Mr. Venn i‘alls it) by 
Roman Catholics, and at least three collec'lions of them 
liavo been published. The standard edition, iU'eordiiig to Mr. 
VTrnn, was published at Bologna in 1795. and contains 146 
letters. It is on this collection that Mr. Yeun^s biography 
is based. 

As might have been cxpecled, these letters (^oinineiiee only wdth 
tlie matiuaty of Xavi‘n*’s religious views, and .dmost with his 
Arissioii to India.. I<\)r au ac<*ount of his parentage amlearJy life, we 
must ha.vti i*eeourse !<) the biographers, who tell us that Francis 
Xavier was born in 150G A. i). in the Ca>stle of Xavier, in 
Navarre. He belonged to an ilhistrions family of royal descent. 
We (|Uote the following from Air. Myers: — ‘Amid the silent 
‘majesty of the wild pine forests and dark precipitous rocks of his 
‘ Pyrenean home, and under the im})ressive intlueiieos of a reJi- 
‘ gious household, he grew up an enthusijistie and somewhat 
‘ superstitious boy, contemplative, eomj)lying, gentle, but withal 
‘ of a robust manly east : studious at times, hut also fond of all 
‘ athletic sports, tbiuhist of all excitement, whether of danger or 
‘ pleasure : fitfully idle, ambitious; an une<>mmoa compound* 

‘ All his brothers chose to ])c soldiers : he would ]>e a S(!holar, that 
‘ he might thus add to his family dist inctions the only ornament 
‘ they wanted, learning. ’f 


^ Vomi, p. 4. 
t Lectures, p. 82. 
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lie went uj) io the P.-tris IJniWrsi^y ;il at tvveiifv' 

he look his de'^reeas Alasler of* Arts, and was aj)|)oiiited to teach 
Phih )suphy at otic o(‘ the Colloi'-es. When he had thus been 
eao«m-ed for a year and a half Ignatius Loyola, then fifteen years 
older than liiiii self, entered tlie University j and alter live years 
of f^radnall}^ inereasinj^- attachment and (hivotion, he formed that 
memorable connexion wath him wdiieli iL>’a\ e the linal iin])ulse to 
his religious and ^Missionary enthnsifism and sen! out the Apostle 
of the Indies to perform his work as a. liiember, second in rank 
to the head of the Order of Jesus. 

Of this j)ortion of liis life Mr. Venn says little. Only one 
letter of Xavier’s, written from Paris, has been preserved, and 
from it he forms a very singular deduction. He speaks of 
Xavier’s gratitude to Loyola Mbr liavini»‘ rescued him from the 
' influeu(‘.e of Protestant teachers.’ ^ Xavier’s early aequaiiiiance 
^ with Protestant truth seems to have exercised some in(lnene‘c 
' on his future life. In India he was removed from the ]}er- 
' sonal infhieiKie of Ignatius Tioyola, and from the more power- 
‘ fill associations of Romish superstition ; and bis mind seems 

* at times to have exhibited the more healthy tone of religion 
^ which he had witnessed among the early friends from whom 
' Jjoyola had beguiled him. Ilis standard of spivilual religion was 
^ far higher than that of his associates. He was ever dissatisfied 
‘ that he could not bring bis follow^ers up to that standard. 

^ But he had turned away from Protestant truth, by wdiich alone 
' it can be reached.’* 

Thus early in his book does JVIr. Venn attempt to shew that 
whatever was good in Xavier w'as due to his eni’ly Protestant 
teaching, and that the influence of Ijoyola on him wavS solely 
injurious and tended to lead him astray. Bnt< what is his 
authority for this statement ? 

The only one he (piotes is Xavier’s letter <*f loon, in wbieli 
he says of Loyola, after expressing his gratitude to him for pecMi- 
niary assistance, Hhe benefit he lias conferred of highest value is 
‘ that of fortifying my youthful imprudence against the deploia- 
' ble dangers arising from my familiarity with men lireatbing out 
' heresy, such as are many of my contemporaries in Paris in thevse 

* times, who would insidiously undermine faith and morality be- 
' neath the SY>ecious mask of liberality and superior intelligence.’t 

If this is alktbat Xavier wrote on the subject, wo have ru> 
hesitation in saying that Mr, Venn has not sulhcient grounds 

^ Life of Xavier, pi). 7, 
t I/j/c/, p. 7. 
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tor his sUiteineiit that Xavier was ntuler Ilnt^ucnol inllueaci's. 
The words aj'ply just as well to any kind of free-thinking and 
unbelief. To those who have watehed the modem religious con- 
troversies, tlie idea of any elo.sc or uc'ce^sary eonnection between 
Protostantlsm and ‘ iiheralil y and siipmi )r intellig’cnoc* will 
seem rather ineongnious. 

Mr. i\[yevs on tlie other hand attributes Xavier's dangers ai 
Paris to hi.« love of pleasure and gay life; and the presumption 
is certainly su])porteil by the indehte(hie.ss to which Xavier refers 
in the above- quoted letter. Such gaiety and w^nddl mess of life is 
often accompanied by doubt and nqection ol‘ religio\is restraints. 
But to allow this would lie to cimless that Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of tlie Order of the Jesuits, could exercise beneficial iti- 
tluenco on any one; and Mr. Venn won hi raf her sjtretch an obscure 
sentence of Xavier\s to bear a. meaning whieli does not seem to 
belong to it, than make an admission so opposctl to all the 
prejudices of his parly. 

In 1 aJid Loyola and six of bis friends, of wliom Xavier was 
one, took vows of vemnmcing all worldly ])ossessions, and serving 
tlie Church in any way the Pope might select. In 15;}6 Xavier 
travelled on fool U* join Loyola at Venice, and accompanied him 
thence to Rome, l^heir object then was to visit Jerusalem, 
whither Loyola liad alrcad)^ made a jiilgrimage, but as the war 
hotw^een Germany and the Turks presented this, they dispersed 
themselves among tlie Italian Universities to stir up popular 
enthusiasm in behalf of Missionary enterprise. Xavier's head- 
quarters wer(^ at Rologna for three years, and during this time 
they found so Tiiany followers, tliat in 15»‘PJ Loyola ostablishetl 
the Religious Society to which he gave the name of the ^ Com- 
pany oj‘ Jesus.' Ill 15 lU Xavier left Rome for Portugal, at the 
invitation of the King, to commence his great career as a 
Missionary in the E;ist. 

King John the Third of Portugal was thoroughly imbued with 
the religious and Missionary spirit of the age. He claimed 
the sole right of trade witli all countries east of llie Cape of 
Good Hope, and had received from the Pope a titular sovereignty 
over them. His commercial stations were scattered along the 
whole co.'ist of India, and over the Eastern Archipelago. From 
the Persian Gulf to the Moluccas, in numberless petty stations 
and famous factories, the Christianity of the West had come 
in contact with the vast mass of heathendom and ignorance 
in the East, and at all those i)oints King John had placed large 
religious establishments for the conversion of the natives. As 
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yrt li<,‘ liii<l ni(*l with lit t h* su(‘<Miss, .in«l it- nii< 4 ’ht b(‘ (hnihtt'xl il 
lu^atlaMHloin h.ul not dono inon* liurl to Cdirisliaiiity than it had 
n‘co*ivc\l its'oU*. Hot now, hearing' (»!' the zoal and powoi* (>t' tho 
Order whieh was slirrini>‘ inen^s hearts in Italy to a new and 
s]>iritu;d einsade, the Ivini** hoj)e<l to find in them men better 
aflaj)ted to his purpose than the ordinary priests and monk's he 
])ad sent ont. lie a[)plie(l for the three lieads ot* the Order, 
fjoy<)la, Xa.vier, and Ijtdevre : but as it was clearly injurious to 
the interests of the risino- society that ail its cblel* men slionld 
be sent on so distant a mission, it was eventually determined 
that Xavier alone should ^o. The Kino- sent him forth with 
all tlie prestio-e and antliorit > whieh could aeeompany an honoured 
servant and a trusted friend. He sent general orders to all 
(diieials to assist him in any mannei lie should reijiiiie. To 
1!]! the vacant ]iosl of Viceroy, he chose a man jiersonally 
friendly to Xavier, ainl devoted to the cause of Missions, 
iMartin AIpbonso de Soza. The Pope conferred on biui the 
title o( Papal Nuncio, and armed him with all the spiritual 
powers of the Cbnreli. Thus, undei royal favour and eeelesiasii- 
t*al [latronaoe, baviiio- faind the true outlet for his enthusiast ie 
zeal, and looking;* thrward to see the wisli of his heart a(‘(‘Oin- 
[ilislied, on the 71 li April 151.1, b’raneis Xavier set forth 
for flic scene of his apostolic lahmirs. (3n this Mr. \’enn 
remarks : — 

‘ Though Xavier hears the name of a Missionary, how little 
' was there in common between his position and that of a 
* simple Missionary at. the present day. It is diHieuit to con- 
^ ccive more splendid worldly attractions to any enterprise, and 
‘ o'reater temjioral adsanta^cs for its ])rosoention than thosi* 

' wliieh aeeompanicd the call of Xavier 1o become the A|iostle 
'idlndiaA^ 

This is an instance of the narrow eritieisin whieh cliarac- 
teris<‘s the whole of Mr. Wnn’s work and of his inalulil y to 
appreciate the ehan,L>'es which three centuries have brought ahout^ 
1'he ^ temporal advantages’ of which he speaks, tluaigh ]H‘euliar 
in that day, are now coiinmm to everybody. Idiere is not a 
"simple jMi.ssioiiary’ in the country n ho does not enjoy the 
favour of the Governors and the assistance of oflh*ials, whenever 
he aj)plies for it. In Xavier’s ca.se a special injunction was 
leijnired, and with the rarity of communication which then 


* Life ul Xavier, \k 17. 
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prevailed, we may easily eoncoivc how such an iiijunotion wouhl 
be obe^^ecl by an iin willing* ofliecr. I^ie Pa|»al Hiiefs gave him 
authority over other Missionaries, hut (‘(.mid l>e of no assistance 
to liim on liis own Missionary duties ; they only imposed upon 
liim a most invidious labour in addition to his special work. 
So that, as far as regards temporal a<l vantages, the ^ simple 
]\rissionarv' of tlie present day is inliiiitely better ofl' than 
Xavier was. 

But, says Mr, Venn, there were ‘ sphmdiil worldly attrac- 
tions’ to the enterprise. Wo might meet this by pointing to 
Loyola’s and Lefevre’s refusal to go to India,, and by denying 
rhaf, any power or dignity in India caix be an altraetion to 
man u ho lias Ix.dbro him a career of European fame. If this 
is the ease in the lu-esent, how much more was it in the lOth 
century, when v(jyag'(‘s were dangerous, communication rare, 
the country unknown and girt with a vague horror, and wlien 
only the hopes ot rapid ami enormous gains — not empty titles — 
I'ould lure men out to India. But wc may argue the quest ioii on 
other grounds, winch rerpiirc less knowledge of history. World- 
ly attractions are only attractions to vain and worldly-minded 
men. Mr. Venn allows that ])ersoual vajiity was not an ele- 
ment in tlie character of Xavier, and it is almost unnecessary 
to add that a less worldly-minded man never Ixrcaihed. Hence 
tlie patronage and dignity he received were merdy an accident 
in determining his career, and can have no edect on our 
judgment of his self-denial and 3^eal. Xavier going out as Papal 
Nuncio and friend of the King, was not less apostolic than 
if he had simply taken his passage in an ordinary sliip, for he 
looked on his position not as it regarded himself, but as it helped 
to furthcj' the work to which he was devoted. No doubt Air. 
Venn would allow this ; but he could not resist the temptation 
of a cavil, which, if it implies anything, wf»uld seem lo hint 
that a Missionary of the present day is more self-denying and 
simply noble than Xavier was. 

'rhe voyage to liulia lasted thirteen months, six of which 
Avere spent at Mozainhiqin', where the expedition wintered, and 
it w.as not till the ()ih of May 1512 that Xavier landed at Goa. 
Here he took up his abode in a Hospital ; and it will probably 
be allowed that, in spite of the ‘ worldly attractions and tem- 
poral advantages’ of his position, a simple Missionary oftUo pre- 
sent day would not be worse lodged than Xavier was. FoV about 
SIX months his whole day was ‘ spent in receiving confessions, 
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^ ill in oatci*liisin« 2 ^ lli<? and In visiting the asy- 

‘lain lor lepers/'^ JI(‘ also organised a School which had just 
hoen established by the pious Viceroy, Martin do Soza, with ii 
view to constitute a Missionary College (or as Mr. Venn calls it 
a ‘ Jesuit estahlishmenC) in which to train converted natives for 
the work of the ministry. 

But the atmosphere of Goa. was not likely to suit tlie spirit 
or satisfy the aims of Francis Xavier. Like all otlier Portuguese 
Settlements, ^ it consisted of afactoiy for trade, a garrison of sol- 
diers, the baptised heathen, and the progeny of a mixed race."^ 
Xo words can dcsciihe the horrible state of moral de])ra- 
vity and utter lawlessness into which these settlements laid 
fallen. The soldiers were mostly condemned ielons Avho had been 
(dfered tlic option of India or the gallows. The traders were all of 
them iinscmpu'lous, avaricious, ex(*itcd by tlie accounts of enor- 
mous fortunes amassed by others, a ml del on uined to coiled l>y 
u’hatover means similar wojilth in as short a time as possible 
and return to spend it in Europe. The* Natives were for the most 
part either nominally baptise<l, or else of the lowest and most 
degraded races. 

Let any one who Avishes to judge Avhat Goa was, rea<l the terrible 
description of its vices in Tavern iev^s travels, a description wliieli, 
though Avritten in the 17tb ecnriiry, aj)pUes ecpially well to the 
Jbth. 

Jt Avas noi to tlie conversion and ixdbrmaiion of su<*h a society 
as this that Xavier had devoted hiinselt'. Inipurtant as sindi work 
w as, it Avas not w hat he had crossed the sea. to do, yet even from 
Goa he can Avriie in these touching terms : — 

' 1’he miseries of a long voyage, the dealing Avith the sins of 
‘ other people while you arc oppix^ssed by yo\ir oAvn ; ti perma* 
‘ neni abode among the heathen, and this in a laud Avhich is 
‘ s('or(*lied by the ra}'s of the sun ; all these things are indeed 
^ trials. But if they be endured for the cause of God, 
' they become great comforts, and the sour<‘es of many hea- 

‘ veidy pleasures I Avill indeed cheerfully devote myself to ho 

^ the constant servant of any Avho Avill come over liere and 
' devote themselves to Work in the vineyard of our common 

^ Lord.'t 

But Xavier's ]Missionary zeal w'us soon to find a more ('on- 
genial field for itself; and it is very remarkable to note wdiat that 

* Venn, p. 25. 
t Ibid, p. 28. 
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iloKl \\ as. The prevalent idea of the day, arising from tlie aristoora- 
tie, rank <d‘ (lie patrons of Missionary work, was that the most poli- 
tie and successful Avay of converting the heathen was by obtaining 
access to 1 he King or priiunpal men of tlie tribe, and securing 
their conversion, or at least their favour and support, previous to 
addressing themselves to the multitude. 

'rhus Xavier writes before leaving Portugal : — Two of the 
^ Bishoiis insist on our departure, grounding their ojiinioii upon 
^ the hope that, if we go, some of the Kings of India may be 
^converted to Christianity.’* It is difficult to see what tliere was 
erroneous in ^this policy, although, now that the support of 
a ltaj:i]i is not necessary to a Missionary wlio is protected by the 
broad shield of British suprematiy, it is easy to decay it and to 
call it. in Mr. A^enn’s peculiar dialect, a ' relian'ce on tlie arm of 
liesh.^ However, prev^aleiit a-s that opinion was, Xavier did not im^ 
jillcitly give into i(, and tliough, as we shall see, he eventually 
ajloptcdit and made it tlie cardinal point of his future operations, 
st ill he determined to test it by his own ex])erionee, aiicl to make 
his lirst attempt on a class who had no politicMil power, and no 
priucjipal men. Instead of making Ills tirst visit to some of the 
iic‘iglibouriug Rajahs, whose friendship or conversion would have 
hccu politically useful to thcj Portuguese Setilcineiit, the first ob- 
ject that templed him away from his ministrations in the Goa. 
Ilosjiital was to visit a miserable tribe of half-civilised fishermen 
on the south-eastern coast of India opposite (\ylon. A large 
number of them liad been already (*oiiverTc?d by the labours of 
Michael Vtws, the* Vicar-General at Cochin. 

But tlicy had no" re^ident Alissionaries, and their conversion 
probably was very jiartial. Tliey were in a state of great clestitu- 
lion niul mncli o])pressed by tlie iiic.-ursions r)f iiliindei ing tri])c\s. 
The ViccToy took great interest in them, and Xavier writes : — ^ I 
' cannot describe the earnestness witli which he (‘ornmended to 
' me this new vineyard in Christ.’ So in the end of 1512, after 
five or six months’ residence at Goa, this man, whose position 
through worldly attractions and teinpouiry advantages,’ was so 
much superior to that of a modern ^simple Missionary’ set out 
for perils and privations, for loneliness and untried laboui*, on 
the Fishery Coast. 

FI veil here Mr, Venn is unable to see the lofty self-denial of bis 
conduct. He says ; — ^ Xavier had allied himself with Kings and 
^ A^ieeroys in his Missionary character, and he must now suffer the 

^ Wnn, Hi. 
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‘ penally l)y becoming' an agent in a pet scheme oi’ Doti Alphonso 

We can uiily say that tlie suggestion which is implied hore^ 
viz.j that the work was not congenial to Xavier’s mind, or not his 
IVee choice, is not only utterly without Ibundation, but even ab- 
solutely coiitriulicted by the tenor of the letter of which wo have 
already quoted a portion. So again, when Mr. Venn says : — ^ Tn a 
^ political view he wa.s set to secure to the King of Portugal the 
^ monopoly of* a lucrative pearl fishery — the states that for whidx 
he gives no grounds whatever. On tlie contrary Xavier writes : — 
' The Viceroy meditates collecting togethei* in one island all those 
' Christians now separated from each other by long intervals, and 
^ giving them a King to administer justice, and to watch over 
' their interests and security.’! This scheme was purely a philan- 
thropic one, and tended not to encourage, but to subvert, the 
ilshcry. 

It was about the close of 15d2t when Xavier arrived at the 
fishery coast, and his laboui's thtve continued with a few inter- 
vals till the close of 1514. Of this period Mr. Venn gives us 
as full and clear a narrative as the inconsecutive and scanty 
nature of his authorities enable him to give. For the first foiu’ 
months Xavier lived in one of the Christian villages and employed 
himself in proeiiriag and coininitting to memory translations of 
tlie Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Decalogue, and the Ave Maria. 
Then he commenced his ministrations in the Christian villages, 
whi(;b woTo about thirty in numixer. Hisplan,as descril^ed byliiinself, 
was to collect all the villagers twice a day, for Christian instruc- 
tion, to teach them the formulas he had had translated till they all 
knew them by heart, and when they had been fully instructed, to 
baptise them. After completing Ids work in one village, he went 
onto the next, and thus by the end of 1513, he had gone at least 
once through aJl the Christian villages, besides occasional visits to 
the adjoining heathen villages. At the close ol‘ the year he 
paid a short visit to Goa, and returned with a companion, Francis 
Mansi 11a, to whom in 15 It he made over the special care of the 
fisher Christians, lie began now to extend Ids views to obtaining 
inllueuoe over the ' King of Travancore, ’ whom Mr. Venn, with 
much appearance of prohaldlity, identifies either with the Rajah 


Sic Hi orig. It should be “ do Soza.” Venn, p. 29 
t Venn, p. 32. 
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of Bijamiiy’ur, oi* his Commandfi--iii-C«hief. Ills visit to the llajah 
was by a political diHhMilty which arose irorn. thescix- 

lU’e ot one of liis servants by the Poriu<>‘nese ; but Xavier sue- 
in establishing^’ nio-il. friendly relations with him^ and ob- 
tainitip;- his ])rolo(*tit>n lor the llsherinen against the oppression of 
the ' Ibitages^ Burkmnla/AN ?) wlioin Mr. Venn consi- 

ders to have been an army sent by thelia jah to collect ‘ Pesheash.^ 
On two occasions marauding* raids by tliese Batages had reduced 
the Ciiristiaus to ga-eat distress; and on the second incursion 
the Portuguese Ooveruor of Tutieoriu was driven from his set- 
tlement, and forced to take refuge on au island without provi- 
sions or water. On hr)th occjisions Xavier made tlie utmost exer- 
tions to rescue them from danger and to succour their distress. 
On hearing ot‘ the first irruption, after trying* for eight days to reach 
th(^ spot by sea against a contrary wind, he went fifty miles on 
foot, carrying* ])ruvi.sions with him; he transported ilie converts 
to a safer locality, collected subscriptions ibv them, and provided 
boats at all their villages in which they might take refuge from 
their ouemies on the land. The moment he received tidings of the 
terrible distress of the Portuguese Governor, who had shewn 
the bitterest enmity to him, Xavier sent supplies with the 
utmost despatch, and fearing, as he says, ‘ lest T should aild to the 
grief of a man in misfortune, and by the siglit of a man whom 
he hates incTease a calamity already sn tFiciently great, Mie direct- 
ed Francis Mansilla, in a letter full of tlie most touching sympath}^ 
to hurry to his assislanc'C. 

Towards tlio end of 15tt llic King* 4>f Jailhapatain, the 
nortliern portion of Ceylon, eruslied by i>crseeution a Mission which 
had been <'stahlishcd in his territories by the Franciscans, and 
which liad obtained many converts, including the King\s own son], 
wlio, with all the other Christians, was cruelly murdered. Tlie 
cider hrotlier of the King juomised that, if he were placed on the 
tlirone, he would iiecome a Chi’istiaii ; and Xavier’s sanguine spirit 
being excited by the hope of opening up a new field for Missionary 
labour, lie left the Fishery Coast for Goa, to persuade the Vice- 
roy to give assistance to this scheme by an armed interventiou. 
He travelled by land round Cape Comorin and through Travaneore, 
preaching in all the villages on his way. It is iu his letter des- 
cribing this journey that the famous passage occurs: — Gn the space 
‘^of more than a single month I have made more than 10,000 
Christians.’ This passage Mr. Venn believes, and we think 
justly, to be a later interpolation in the text, — as other letters 'of 
Xavier’s written about the same time and on the same subject only 
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tuoiitioii Soiy many' f^aptisms, and to g-ive statistics was not 
Xavier's hal»il. ()ji arriving at Cambay, the Vi<;oroy in the first 
instance took up the Ceylon project eagerly, but political reusoiis 
soon to reed him to drop it. 

To a man of Xavier's sanguine temperament this check, fortu- 
nate as we may deem it for liis lame, was no doubt a disajipoint- 
ment. ; but it did not aliecd liis plans foi- the future, lie had 
alread}'' made up his mind that he had done all the work among 
the fisliermen which he was specially iltted to do, and he laid 
turned his eyes in other directions. Hehadlound the hindrance 
arising from the had character of the Portuguese traders and 
olliccrs an intolerable evil, and he longed to begin his labours afresh 
in a country where the taunt could not be thrown in his teetli 
thal his religion could not he wortli much if it produced su(dj 
Clirislians as the Portug-uese. Notwithstaiiding tlie number of 
conversions which had rewarded his hihours, he had formed a very 
p«>or opinion of the (pinlity of liis converts, and had come to the 
conclusion that, except in the way of education from childhood, 
the attempt to instil religions truth into the half- brutalised lower 
classes was futile. He had worked out his experiment for hims(‘lf, 
and had resolved in future to try the more educated classes, and 
work downwards from them to the common |>e(>p](\ He had 
heard tidings of islands in the Eastern Aroliipelago, wbere Princes 
had embraced the Christian faitli. Xceordiiigly ho left live 
Priests on the Fishery Coast- to maintain Christian discipline and 
to carry on the education of tlie young’, and in the summer of 
1515 he left India for Macassar. 

For this brief detail of Xavier's labours in India, we must, thank 
]\lr. Venn, the accuracy of whose facts deserves all praise. If 
he could have contented liimself with pruning away tlie exagge- 
rations and inventions of later wTiters, the story still left him to 
tell, of which we have given the liare outline, would have been 
a noble picture of heroism and self-denial. But then it would 
hav^e tended to the glory of a Roman Catholic Piicst, whom it 
was M r. Venn's special "duty to disparage. Accordingly, in order 
to destroy the grandeur of Xavier's Missionary work and IMis- 
sionavy spirit, he was obliged to till out his biography witli unlair 
suggestions and injurious conclusions, which we ai*e obliged in our 
turn to answer and refute. 

l^rst, we will take Mr. Venn's strictures on Uic amount and 
nature of his Missionary work. He quotes Xavier's account of 
hi ^5 labours in the Christian villages, whore, after describing the 
i^urse of instriictiou through which he put them preiiaratory to 
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baptism, ho says : — ^ How ^veat is the multitude of iliose who an‘ 

^ i>‘atheml to the fold of Christ, >ou may learn from lliis thai it 
^ often ha})]>ens U) me that my hands tail through tlu' fath^ue ot 
^ baptising*, for I luivc baptised a whole \ illa^e in asiu^'leday; and 
^ ol'ten b}' vepeatim*’ so frecjuentl}" the (hved and other thing's, niy 
^ voice and streui^tli liave failed me/'^ On this Mr. \ (*nn remarks 
tliat there were only thirty Christian villaj^os in all ; and that Xavier 
never learnt the vernaeular of thephuje, at least not so as to speak 
it witli ease, lie adds : — ‘ In Xavier’s examinations for haptism, 

' there w'as no questionino* to ascertain wlietlun* the w^)rds were 
^ understood, no spontaneous enquiry of the converts, nothini>* 

^ beyond the Missionary’s imperleei utterance of an unknown 

Moni^aie and the response in a j>rescrihed form J \vhen all 

those eireumstanees are taken into consideration, the ])osition of 
^ Xavier, in the midst of a cnnvd of natives, with his iailin<*’ arms 
^ and voice throngli the multitude of his baptisms, sinks from some*- 
‘ tliinjji^ wdiieh sounded v^ery li^i'and, to that whieh is very small. ’f 
Does it indeed seem small ? Can C’hristian cliarity and pinkest 
religions zeal, and philanthropic ardoiir, and ntier self-denial, ever 
seem small in this world of ours? Grant that the method was 
wroniy;' and inellicient (though Mr. Venn greatly underrates 
what may he done througli an interpreter, and indeed, in the latter. 
])art of the above ]^aragraph, ignores the interpreter’s presence 
altogetlun') and that alter three eenturies’ practice modern Mis- 
sionaries have struck out a more elfectual ])lan. Grant that tin; 
villages were not numerous, thougii Mr. V(*ijn omits all mention 
of the heathen villages, wdn’tdi Xavier certainly visited, and to 
whieh his account of baptising a wdiole village would seem to 
ap])ly, as iu a C’hristiaii village many must liavo been baptised 
already. Grant even that the results w^re not lasting. Still, alter 
all dednetions, tlie poni/Joii (»f Framas Xavier, royal in descent, 
tlie darling of a Wimrt, the idol of a- University, now' a lonely 
labourer on a distant and unknowm <*oast — preaching to one of the 
most degraded tribes of heatlien, — cut off for months together 
from communication wdth his friends and even from the sound ol’ 
his owm language, — pnffectiiighis converts from the oppressions of 
marauders, and from the violence of tlie rortuguese ti’aders, — 
going day after day through his monotonous task of teaching ihe 
formulas on the repetition of w'lnch he deemed, how^evev mis- 
takenly, that eternal life depended, — living iu the huts of thi-‘ 


* Venn, p. 35, 
t p. 38. 
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people as one of themselves, — travelling on foot from ])laec to 
place — ^*iving‘ up the whole of his fiery zeal and his tender brotherly 
love with no arricre pensee^ or lono'in^ look towards any home 
Init the heavenly one, — such a position is in our opinion as jL^rand 
a.s any that the human mind can conceive. We are bound to 
say, though we say it with pain, i.hat tlie man who can 
count such a position small must be wantinj^ himself in all 
kiiowlcdi^e of proportion, and all true appreciation of greatness. 

Another part of Xavier’s method with which ^^r. Venn finds 
fault is that he haliitnally baptised infants ^even though their 
parents were heathen,’ Although Xavier’s principles would 
probably not have been opposed to this, yet it is remarkable that 
none of the extracts from his letters given by Mr. Venn mentioiis 
liis baptising the in!‘ants of heathen parents. One lnstanc*e of his 
scTupnlousness in ])orforniingthe ceremon y is recorded, wher(‘ h(‘ re- 
fused to bapfasc a Bralimin who seemed to be really convcnlcd, 
but who wished to keep his profession of faith secret. reports 
that in the course of a year he had baptised (or ^managed to 
baptise,’ as Mr. Venn writes it) 1,000 children who bad died 
before they could commit sin. This would not be a very 
extravagant number, even if it included only ihc infants ol 
the thirty Christian villages on the coast. All therefore thal- 
is proved against Xavier is that he baptised infants. A coni ' 
plaint against infant baptism would sound strangely frcnti tlic 
pen of an English clergyman. But Mr. Venn manipulates it 
into a cliarge by the following artifice. He (jiiolos at length 
an e:|,traet from the Romish ^ Annals of the Faith/ ])ublished 
in 1845, which relates how emissaries of the Mission sought 
out sick children and, pretending to prescribe some medicine 
and to commiserate the mother, took the opportunity ofdro])ping 
.some water on the forehead of their infants and declaring tliem 
baptised. Mr. Venn expressly adds : — ' I am^iunable to say wlie- 
^ ther Xavier began this j)ractice’,* and yet he does not scru])1e to 
Xncture ‘Xavierand his successors seeking outehildren likely to die,t 
or to state that his ^ chief comfoi-t was in the ba})tism of moribund 
infants,’ and that ' such baptisms as Xavier’s were not allowed by 
the primitive Church.’f That is to say, he confessedly has not the 
s]ight(\st grounds for supposing that Xavier and his sm^cossors 
acted in this dishonest way; but he is not ashamed to msi!\Liatc 


* Venn, p. 44. 
t I hid, p. 44, 
X I bid, p. 70, 
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tliat he (lid. It is hardly necessary lor us to tell our readei-s our 
opinion of such di sin ingenuousness. 

We turn next to ^Ir. Venues strictures on Xavier’s Missionary 
spirit. "I'he first is l)ase<l on a discrepancy observed between the 
tone in which Xa\ ier wrote his annual letters to Loyola or to 
the Jesuit Sc»ciety at Rome, and those written hastily, under 
the inllu(3ncc of passing events, to his cojidjiilor Francis Manilla, 
Both on account of the interesting chara(iter of tliese letters, and* 
the inij>ortarice of the charge based upon them, vve propose to 
place large extracts fi-om them before our readers. 

I n one of his annual letters he writes : — ‘ Vast are the numbers in 
^ this country who do not become Christians, only ])e(ause there 

* is no one here to bring them over to Christianitv. Often does 
^ it come into toy mind to make the circuit of the Universities of 
' Knvoj>e and cspem’allv of Paris, crying out even 'at the risk of 
‘ l)(‘ing taken for a rnad man to those who have more learning than 
‘ chanty, Alas, what a great multitude of immortal souls are shut 

oit iVoni lieaveu and plunged into the depths of eternal misery 
' throuali > our m^glec't God is my witness that I have 

* C lued the design, since 1 am myself dtiharred from returning to 
' Ivnrope, ot sending a letter to the Ihiiversitios of Paris andes- 
‘ pct i dly to our Professors Come an 1 Picard, to shew them how 
' many millions of savages might ])e brought without any trouble 
’ to the knowledge of Clirist, if only thc^re were a suflicient num- 
' her of men wlio would s(*ek nut their own things, but the things 
' which are (’hrisPs. l)(^ar br(ithren, pray the liord of the har- 

^ vest that he will send forth lalmnrers into his harvest 

^ 1 have nothing lurthcT to write uj-on these topics, except 
' that siK'h is the force and abiiudauce of my joys, which God 
' is wont to hestow upon the workers in this part of his vineyard, 

‘ who diligently labour for the conversion of the heathen, that 
' if there be in life any solid and true ha|>j)iness, it is here to be 

* Ibund. , For tridy Ibe man who has onee tasted by spiritual 
‘ per(;eptioii Coe Hweei)ir*ss uT Uis gify must find this life bitter 

' witluxit the light of 11 is cotmienuueef* 

• * • • 
AYith this letter M r Venn contrasts those written to Mansilla, 

The hrst (|uoted by him runs thus; — 

* God give you patience, which is the first requisite in dealing 

* with this nation. Imagine to yourself that v ou are in Purgatory 
' and are Wrisliing away the guilt of your evil deeds, ’f 


• Vtaiu. pi>. 4S - ly. 
I Ibid. p. 49 
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•Truiu .1 secoihl ^ve o\tfiu ( iliis j\'}j-saj;e ; — 1 slinil turn fny 
‘ tliouf^hts into another direction, and seriously take in hand a 
' desij^n which has lon^ allured me like a charm, of abandoning- 
' India, wdiere so many obstacles to the promiiliiation of the 
‘ religion of Christ arc raised from <piartcrs where it v^ as least 
^ to be expected, and tianblerring rn\self tf> Ethiopia, wdicrc I am 
' called to publish the Compel by a hope and prul):ibility of sig- 
** nally advancing* Iho glory of our Lord (Joel, where there arc 
^ no ISuropoans to rcsis- "us by ovinturniug' what we build up/* 
AriotJier letter is fpiuted entire by Me Venn, but we extract' 
only the parts which alfect the ])iesent arguineni : — 

* Your letters bas e greatly refieshed ine. Again and again 
^ 1 beseech you to behave to these men, wlm are Die scum of tlie 

* liumiin race, as good ialhers are in the habit of doing to their 
‘ wicked children. lh> not suffer vouisolf to be cast down, bow- 

* ever enormous their wicked rass may be, fm* (Jovd Wluvin they so 

* grievously otfenvl d(vjo not e\tcnoiriatc them lis lie might ih? 

‘ by Ills single word . . ii is iu this that I wish you 

* to rniiintain an cqiianimit}- of temper aiul cast from yourself 
‘ all needless uneasiuoss/t 

On this subject Mr. \ enn remarks: — ‘ 1 1 is impossible not to 

* bo sf.irtled at tlic ineousistencyg to u-(* uo vtronger term, Ix'- 

‘ tween these lctter.v to his iellow-labouriM* ]\Iaioi1la^ ami IhoMi 
^ which Xavier sei»i to liis friends in Kuroj)e.^. . .IJow is Xavier 
‘ to be a(5(|uitte(l of dislioucsty ?’J lie was a man of 

^ strong im])idses, of (piiek transitions ol‘ feeling, lia])lo to pass 
^ from extravagant hope to unreasonable dispair. This we eon- 
‘ ecive to be the solution of the eontradirtious in his letters, 

‘ lie probably wrote from the impulse ol' tlie moment. lie lacked 

* in fact that stable conlllenee in the enterprise he had taken in 

* hand, which cverv true ^Missionary derives from a supreme rc- 
‘ gard to the TVord of CJod. It is imp(;.sslbl(^ otherwise to roe<»n- 
' cile his sudden abandonment of India aflcj so .‘-hort and iin* 

‘ perfect a trial, with his previous profession of spiritual oojn- 
^ fort and success in his ^so^k,-“OrJJis sublime appeals to men of 
Mearuing and science in tiic I • niversities of Ivnrope lo beeoino 
‘ his associates, with the fact that his 4-liief comfort was the bap- 

* tism of moribund infiints and the duinh sh nw of a crow'd of 

* adult worshippers. § And agai)i, in his final summary of 

* Venn, p, 50. 
t pp. 51-52. 
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X i\ i ‘r\s iX:ua;*fccr, li ‘ s \\ ‘ a want uf tlioroug-h trutli fulness id cou- 
‘ ^pieuous in all liis Eiu\*]);*an ooriespouclence/'''' 

Nutlung <1111 be a ji^reater pnw>f of Mr. Venn (amlonr than 
the faet that, thou^'h he had already eome to bueh conclui^ions as 
to Xjivier’e work and ehavaelov, lie was not alVaid to print the 
<!v)eunients wliieli utterly disprove ihein. On the general charge 
t)!* ineoiisisteuoy ol' (iharaeter^ we sliall have more to say* Uut 
\'e have already disproved the charges cl* baptising moribund 
infants^ and ol* contenting lnin‘5elf witii dumb show. Our readers 
c'ln judge from the extricts we hav»'. given what them is in these 
hdlcrs to justify the cljarge of ^ imronsonaMo dospairi and the 
statement that the tone of the two sots of loiters is contradictory; 
In the first place we may remark that tlie loiters to Europe were 
written in Dec. 1513 and Jany. 1514, and tlioso* to Mansilla in 
M:ir(‘h 151 t. A cliangc of feeling miglit very easily come oven 
a mai] in llio space of three months, but on looking closely into 
1 he first, and third loiter to Mans* 11a, it, becomes very apparent 
that they are not spontaneous expressions of Xavier's own sen- 
timents, hilt, references to Mansilh's feelings, which Xavier is try- 
ing to soothe and repress. The exhortation ‘ God givT \ on pa~ 
tieneo’ is o)carl\ an answer to Mansilla’s iinpatietit letter. The 
.•nlvieo to maintain oijual ei|naniniity of temper and to cast away 
needless nuca.siness, was obviously called forth by* the tone of 
Mansilla\s * orn'spomlenee, not by the tendency of Xavieris own 
tlioughts. The fact is that these letters to Mansilla,Vs (pioted by 
Vfr, Venn, contain no expression (*f Xavier’s feelings except a 
g'cneial inipicsvii^n of ill success as to results ; nothing in any 
way at \ai iain;c with his glor> in his vocation, his oonvictiou of 
its import mice, or his peace of mind. 

Jhit even if there was such a dis**r(\pimcy, if the Iiome leUcis* 
]iuinlcd all tilings in glowing colours, while the letters to a. fcl- 
h)w-lii]>ourer were alfected liy the heat and burden of the day, 
would this give rise to even a suspicion of dishonesty in any 
mind untainted hy the odlfUfi //if'fdof/lcfon / What man has ever 
Hveil of liigb -wrought enthusiastic inilurc who lias not had 
his moments of deep depression? Who that has ever aimed at' 
an apostolic height has not been deeply wounded by tlie sense 
of failure? Where is the tender loving spirit to whom the mere 
thought of the far distant hojn^ has not fililsd a rosC'-coloured 
light over all circa aisianees of distress and pain? Even we in this 
present time, in writing to our friends at hoTh<i, keep silence as 
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to our little troubles and disappointinents^ and fill our letters 
oot with what is false^ but with such truths as are pleasant. 
The commonest subaltern who prates at mess about the * cursed 
' country’ writes to his widowed nu ther that India is a fine 
country after all, . and that he hopes to do ^reat things, and to 
make a name there yet. But what is praiseworthy in an ordi- 
nary ( 'hristian is ^ want of thorough truthfulness’ in an apostle. 

The second stricture on Xavier’s Missionary chal’acter to which 
we think it necessary to advert, is made with reference to his 
plan for an invasion of Ceylon, of which we spoke above. On 
this Mr. Venn remarks : — 

' See Xavier on the look-out for a hostile and murderous expe- 
' dition, which he himself had instigated, for the advancement 
‘ of true religion ; in what did his spirit then differ from that of a 

* Mussulman ?’* Now it is impossible to defend Xavier’s prudence 
and common sense with regard to this expedition ; biit it is very 
clear that the spirit in which he planned it was not a hostile and 
murderous one. The prospect he held before himself was the 
possible conversion of the King of. Jaffnapatum, — or else his exe- 
cution as a just rewa! d for his murder of so many Christians ; 
but not the dragooning of a whole country into Christianity by 
the offer of conversion or the sword. To quote from his own 
letters ; — 

‘ The Viceroy has given his generals command to restore the 

* elder brothei* to the throne of Jaffnapatam, and to put to death 
' the King who slew the neophytes, or else to deal with him as 
' I shall determine. Indeed, 1 confidently hope that, through 

* the intercession of those whom he has made martyrs, he will 

* be brought to acknowledge his crime and blindness, and by salu- 
' tary penance will at length obtain pardon from Cod for his 
^ atrocious cruelty. In Jaffnapatam and the opposite coast more 

* than 1,00,000 will easily be added to Christianity .’f 

These letters breathe the spirit of an unpractical enthusiast, 
but not of a sanguinary bigot. He was a man who had not suffi- 
cient practical clearness of view to foresee the means necessavyj 
to his end, not a mart who considered that the end justified the. 
means. 

Of the charge of ^ inconsistency’ which Mr. Venn brings against 
Xavier, we shall be able to speak more appropriately when we 
have concluded our sketch of his career. We will only nqiace 
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here his remark of astonishment at Xavier's expression tjiat, m 
soon as he perceived his labours were not at all needed in India^ 
he went on his way to Macassar. On this Mr. Venn savs : — 

' Xavier^s labours not at all needed in India I What th^n was the 
* meaning of his earnest appeal to the Universities of Europe to 
‘ send fresh labourers to reap the field white to harvest.^* Throt^h- 
out this book Mr. Vcmhi seems to have written in total disregard 
of the terrible *iu quoque, which may be hurled back at every 
one of his attacks on the character and results of Xavier^s Mis- 
sionary life. In this case he seems to be utterly oblivious of the 
cavil so often urged against Missionaries, that there is plenty 
of work for earnest men in the mining and manufacturing dis- 

■ idon, without^ going thousands 

ainst modern Missions is unjust, 
ipplied to Xavier, 
from contrasting Mr. Venn^s ac- 
te conclusion to tlie less detailed 
i Mr. Myeis^s lectures. We trust 
5 pleasure with w'hich we quote 
I's work on the Fishery Coast 
terly miserable : themselves, their 
mode of living : no one comlort 
^uage, however, in writing from 
es only of thankfulness and joy 
e was engaged in. He lives just 
associates witli them as one of 
utterances, teaches them little 
r friend. He gradually preaches 
^ to them of God— and even of Chri.st — symbolically chiefly ; be 
‘ teaches them letters, and then to read simple words which he 
* writes ; lie gets them to build little Cliapels, and interprets the 
* Creed and Crucifix to them. All but three hours and a half of the 
^ twenty-four he wakes and works. Except these hours for sleep 
^ the night is given to the irnj)rovement of his own soul through 
^ meditation, and prayer, and discipline : as soon as the day lights 
^ up the waters, Xavier calls his people to worship : all day he teach- 
^es the childt'en and the new converts, visits the sick, ^es in- 
* land to other villages, and at twilight* agaux summons ^1 to 

4 worship and vesper benediction A more unwear iable man 

€ you shall not find under the sun This we see, that, little 

tf apqu^nted^ with the language of tlie people as he was ( and 
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^ Xiivior in‘\(‘r way a i»uu(l linguist, ) he Ini'- a marvellous iiieull \ oP 
^ inaliinii* an im}>iebsi()ii oJi tlie minds oi’ rude men : that he exer- 
‘ eiycs, iP any one ever could or can^ a kind oP .spiritual ina^nc- 
‘ tism over men: that he can infuse his earnest tliouo^hts into 
^ others with little help of articulate uttcranco, and can make 
' his own feelings as it were infectious. 1 know of no one o(' 
^ whom are recorded such instances of comniunieati\c energy 
^ as of Xavier: no one who seems to have had >o much i.dluonce 
^ over uncivilised men as he: none who by this alone has so 
‘ thoroughly entitled himself to the a})pcllation he was known 
‘ hy among liis ow’iij the Thaumaturgus or wonder-worker of 
^ tim later ages ol the Church/* 

The attraction which drew Xavier to IMacassar was the report 
that the King of the place had already been baptised, and that 
there wais a general movement in favour of Christianity. Ilis out- 
lit. and ])ass.ige were provided for hy a miachant named Deyro, 
who came to him for confession, and was so wnmght upon by 
his contagious eathusiasni, that he sold his ])roperty, distri- 
buted the proceeds to the poor, and devoted himself to Xavier's 
service. They left Madras in the summer of Jo 15, and readied 
Malacca in October. There Xavier learnt that a M issionary 
liad recently sailed, under the prot<*ction oi* soldiers, for Macas- 
sar, and he was j)eisnaded to wait for the return of the ship 
which had conveyed them, and for further tidings of their pro- 
gress. For three months he remained af ]\lakici*a, living, as 
he had done at Goa, in a hospital, preaching and ministering 
to the sick. As the eX})ected ship from Macassar did not ar- 
rive, he took a passage with the annual fleet which visited the 
Spice Islands. The voyage of this licet seems to have been a 
lung one. They visited Amboyna, where they remained tiiree 
months; then the Moluccas, where they also remained three 
months; and lastly, they remained three months at the islands 
of the ‘ Mauricae’, Keturning thence by the same route, they 
stopped again for three months at the Moluccas, and one mouth 
at Amboyna, on their way to Malacca. Thus the stoppages 
alone occupied thirteen months, and the whole voyage prt»bably 
not less than eighteen. 

None of these islaruls, however, answered to Xavier's exjiee- 
tations, or supplied the peculw sphere in which he wisiicd 
to labour. ^Ve have seen that, as the result of bis’ Indian experi- 
enee, he had resolved to seek for some c<mutry in whieh hkwork 
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woulj* not. )>e IVaslratod i)y tlio exiunple of proflij^’ate coun- 
trymen^ and wlerc he could besfiu by converting or favourably 
influencing the King of the place. Aud)oyna and the MoluecaH 
wcni both occupied by Portuguese garrisons, 4ind the Mfturieae 
were a tribe more barbarous and brutalised tbau the fisbertnen 
‘jf tbe C<unorin Const. The scene of la))our for which Xavier 
\va.s peculiarly Jidapted, was not to be found in their islands* 

But, though frustrated in his search for an encouraging field 
of woik, Xavier had not wasted his time during this Voyage. 
At Amboy na there were six or seven Christian villages, and to 
these he ministered. At the Moluccas he found a Mahuinedan 
ruler who was very favourable to Christianity, and whose bro- 
ther-in-law, as well as. the mother of tbe forrner ruler, Were con- 
verted. He also preached to tin? garrison at Te^nate, and bad a 
special class of the native wiv(»8 of the Portuguese soldiers* 
The islands of the ^ Mauvicae^ or of the jNloors (which Mr. Venn 
identities with ]\roitay) were inhabited by cannibals and by 
natives ‘ famous for ])oisoning ca(*h other ’ ) a tribe of whom, 
like our Thugs, exalted mnrd<^r iiito a religion. Xavier’s friends 
entreated him to abstain from goingamoiig tl\em, and brought 
him antidotes against poi.sons, which he rejected. Mr. Venn 
makes it a charge agiinst him that he did not fix his abode 
a nong them. To have done so would have been to commit the 
sirne folly that distinguished Captain (lardiner’s Mission to 
Patagonia. They did not present the field he sought for. He 
had made no preparations when he left Malacca with the fleet 
for remaining beliind on a desert island. ^ He describes tlie* 
‘ islands as a volcanic formation, very sterile, and having no 
^ sheep or cattle, only ])igs and wild boars.- The inhabitants 
^ were utterly uncivilised, and lived in constant jealousies and 
^ wars. Great numbers were destroyed by poison. They had 
^ no written language, and nearly every island had a different 
^ dialect/.* 

Yet this did not hinder him from living among the people for 
three months, while the trading fleet remained at the island> amt 
during tin's time the danger and strangeness of his position 
stirred up his enthusiastic spirit to more lofty emotions tbau 
usual. lie describes them thus ; — 

^ I unite these things that you may know liow greatly tliese is- 
^ lands abound in spiritual joys. Truly all these , perils and dis- 
^ <^mfort», encountered for the sake of our Lord, are treasuries 
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^ filleri with heavenly consolations, so that you may believe tliese 
^ islands to have been pre-ordained to destroy the sight of the 
^ eyes by weeping tears of joy. I never, indeed, reri.ernber 
^ myself to have l>een so penetrated by a flow of pei’petual hap- 
^ piness, nor to have borne labour and bodily trials so lightly ; 
' although I traversed islands in the midst of enemies and 
^ faithless friends, although they be destitute of all remedies 
' for disease, and even of all safeguards for life itself, yet they 
^ appear to me to deserve the name of the Isles of divine hope 
^ rather than the region of the Moor/* 

On his return to Malacca, which must have been about the 
middle of Ih t?, he retnained for some time, teaching and visiting 
as before, till he found a ship to take him to India, which he 
reached in January 1518. Why, on his return from the Spice 
Islands, he did not carry out liis original plan of visiting 
Macassar, is not apparent ; and in the absence of all reason 
stated, we cannot concur with Mr. Venn in attributing it to his 
' habitual inconstancy of character/ Probably the reports 
brought of the success of the Missionary who was sent there 
were not encouraging ; or else the' fact of soldiers having been 
despatched to the island deterred him from again incurring tlio 
hindrance of their evil example. 

In India Xavier remained for fifteen months, employed in in- 
specting outposts, visiting again his converts on the Comorin 
Coast, and setting in working order the machine of religious 
discipline and Gov^emment. 

This work was by no means a slight or unimportant one. 
About twenty associates of the Jesuit Order had reached him, aad 
more were on their way out ; these he had to make acquaintance 
with, to test and to appoint them, according to their respective 
fitness of character, either to reside at great centres of trade, in 
religious charge of a large European population, (such as Ormin® 
in the Persian Gulf, Socotra at the mouth of the lied Sea, Ma- 
lacca, or Goa itself,) or to superintend distant Missions, such 
those on the Comorin Coast and in the Moluccas, or to preside 
over the great Missionary College at Goa, and its affiliated 
branches at Crauganore and Terriate, It will be easily under- 
stood how difficult such a selection was, and how hard to main- 
tiiin strict discipline and settled order among a body of men so 
bttlflt^omogeneous, and so widely scattered. 

Venn has some judicious remarks on the additional* 
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difficulties arising from Xavier^s position as Royal Commissioned on 
the part of the King of Portugal The authority this gave him 
over the regular Civil Officials placed him in a hind of antago* 
nism to them^ made him feel doubly sensible of the hindrances 
their coldness or opposition threw in the Missionary's way, and 
led him to attach au unrea:!!:oTiable value to their assistahee. Ho 
even went so far as to propose to the King that a scale of rewards 
should be esfciblished for Governors who had gained converts, 
ajid a scale 'of punishments for those who Inul not, Ceiiiainly 
Xavier shewed little wisdom in his admixture of politics with 
religion, and we are well pleased to see hint shake off this addi- 
tional responsibility, which was only an incumbrance to him in 
performing the work to which he was special!}' devoted. 

Bat when Mr. Venn remarks unfavourably on the tone of 
authority adopted by Xavier in his directions to liis subordinates, 
he seems to us to miss the whole spirit of the Order to which 
Xavier belonged. On this point Mr. flyers says : — 

^ Loyola^a grand assumption is that all things are conquerable 
assuredly to him who will first conquer himself; and this leads 
' him to consider all virtue as comprised in that which is the mere 
^ soldier’s,— obedien (JO to hi^ brother-man.’ Thus Xavier was 
only carrying out the principle whh^li had been inculcated on 
him by his Chief.* 

But indeed tlie remarkable point in Xavier’s character is not his 
insistance on the duties of ol)edience and self-abnegation, but his 
abstinence from nil peremptory orders, and his consideration 
and foreth()U,rht for the unexpected difficulties which might arise. 
In the abstract l)e is authoritative enough, but in practice he 
leaves a wide margin for discretion. This Mr. Venn does not 
fail to 833, although with singular inconsistency he seems, to 
forget it. Again, when summing up the results of Xavier’s Mis^- 
sioiiary life in India, he speaks of the one great fiuilt in his sys** 
tern which would have proved fatal to success— namely, that 
he ^attempted to carry every thing by authority.’f But m 
another place he forms a tinier estimate of his chamter, 

^ This peremptory and absolute authority which Xavier as* 

' Slimed, was never pressed in a way to otfeud the feelings ;ol hi$ ^ 
^brethren. Its exercise is mingled with so much 
^ of affection, and with such expressions of person^ , hh&iiHty 
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^ and ChvLsliiin couite^y, as cannot but cxcilc our iidiuirat ion at 
' the natural magnanimity of the man/* 

Take, as an instance of this, his orders to Missionaries at out- 
posts not to leave their stations except under a very special 
necessity, in spite of which he says in his letter of instructions 
to Father Paul Camerti, whom he left as his locum leuens in India, 
^ yet if any of them for urgent reasons should without your diree- 
^ tion come to you, t would have you receive them kindly, and 
^ treat them with the utmost affection, attending to them with 
' all care, whether they need the strengthening and suppoi't of 
^ their phj^sical or mental constitution ; whether they come of 
^ their own accord, and upon their own responsibility, or by the 

* persuasion of their companions, to seek the spiritual medicine of 

* penance and correction, or of temporary retreat; whatever oflices 
^ you can perforin for them, see that you beliavc yourself with pa- 
' rental tenderness, lest they fall away, or suffer some serious, evil /f 

If some Missionary in a moment of faint-heartedness were to 
leave his post at Peshawur or Tinnevelly, audio appear suddenly 
in London, we doubt if the Secretary to the Church Missionary 
Society, altlioiigli he does not insist on ^ peremptory obedience,^ 
would treat the deserter in quite this spirit ; or whether there 
would not be some ])arental objurgation mingled with parental 
tenderness. 

But while the duty of internal arrangement and discipline 
was occupying all Xavier's energies, his heart had long been 
given to devoting himself to open up a new Mission in Japan. 
The way in which his thoughts were turned in this direction 
was remarkable. enough. A native of Japan, named Anger, had 
fled on board a Portuguese vessel, to escape from the consequen- 
ces of a family quarrel. The Captain of the vessel, Ferdinand 
Alvarus, happened to be an intimate friend of Xavier's, and 
excited in the mind of the Japanese the desire of seeing him, and 
of being instructed in tlie Christian Faith. He accompanied 
Alvarus to Malacca, arriving there at the time when Xavier had 
gone onhis eighteen months' tour among the Spice Islands. After 
waiting some time in vain for his return, Anger lost patience 
and set out to return to Japan, but was beaten back by a violent 
storm, and arrived in Malacca again, to find Xavier there, and to 
be most kindly received by him, Xavier sent him to the Mission- 
ary College of Goa, where be received Christian instruction for 
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more than a year. It seems to liave been his accounts of his 
native lainl, and his anxiety and distress at the thought of the 
religious daiknt‘ss of his fellow countrymen that first turned 
Xavier's thoughts towards Japan. Here was au unexplored coun- 
try, discovered only six years before, where there were no European 
traders or soldiers to discredit the Christian name, and to impede 
tlie ])rogTOss of the Gospel. It was a highly civilised and weil- 
govcriied country, on whose rulers Xavier might hope to make 
that favourable impression which he had learnt to think a neces- 
sary ])reliminary to Missionary enter|)rise. The Japanese was 
sanguine as to the readiness of his countrymen to accept the 
Christian teligion. Xavier's enthusiasm caught fire from lus, 
and he entertained no doubt that the impulse was divinely sent. 
Though he heard before starting that Japan has closed its ports 
against the Portuguese, his resolution was no ays shaken. He 
wrote : — ‘ By God's lielp 1 will go, for there is no better enjoyment 
‘in this miserable world than to live in peril of death, when 
‘ death is encountered from the sole motive of His love, and a 
‘ desire of pleasing Him and spreading His holy religion^ Be- 
‘ lieve me, it is sweeter to live in the midst ol such peril than 
^ to be free from it., and at ease.'* 

Jn tins spirit of apostolic devotion and lofty self-abnega- 
tion, he set out on liis perilous missii>n to the unknown 
country of Japan. No more now of ‘ Koyal patronage 
and Ecclesiastical influence'; for he was going to a country 
where the very names of the King of Portugal and the Pope of 
Rome had never been beard. No more of ‘absolute authority 
and peremjjtory orders'; for he was going almost alone, a 
‘simple Missionary,' to a country where letters could only 
reach him by accident. His chosen companion lor the voyage 
was C»'Sino Turrianus, who had been for many years a roving 
sea-faring man, and who, having been iinprcssocl with religious 
feelings by seeing the labours of the Missionaries, had lately 
joined tlie Society of Jesus. They were also accompanied by 
the Japanese convert, Paul Anger, and a servant of his, by a lay- 
assistant, Fernandez, and aChinese youth, called Amatur. Tlfby 
left India in April 1519 for Malacca, from which place the Gov- 
ernor forwarded them in a Chinese junk, jirubably on account 
of the prohibition to the trade of Portugueso vessels. They 
reached Caugoxima,t a port on the south coast of Kiu-Siu, the 
most soulheru island of Japan, in August 1549. 
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Their recoption by the natives and the Governor oF the plai:e 
was very favourable, t^iul Anj^er^'s relatives crowded about liini, 
anxious to learn the nature of his new religion, and by no means 
disposed to reject or despise him on account of his conversi(m. 
The Governor received a visit from Xavier m(>st graciously, and 
liis mother requested to have the chief articles of the Christian 
religion given her in writing. Two Bndliist Priests^ or 
' Bonzes/ went off to Goa to the Missionary College there, 
commended l>y Xavier to his friends with the simple message : — 
* be carelul to treat them kindly and courteously, even as I 
' treated Paul when I was with you.^ The singular tolerance of 
the Ja])aiu*sc, and the simplicity of their Budhist laitli^ made 
tlieni peculiarly ready to onterlain and ...j-cpl the new doctrine, 
Xavier lernained at Canguxiina for a vcai, anddn'*ing Liiat i me 
he liad obtained 100 converts, and had made a deep wu i iasliisg 
impre^-sion on tlic mind of the country. 

The Budhist jU’iests, however, beginnino- to he joJih c.s of Ids 
pncce>s, persuaded the Governor to o])p(ise tin* .spread of ('l)ri‘'ti‘i 
ity by an ctlict punishing couversi(»n with death, ('hecked 
by this order, Xavier and Cosmo left Paul behind axnong bis 
ovvn people, and ])roct‘eded themscKos to a town in the ktiygdom 
of Amaiiguchi, a place not now to be found in maps but tlic 
town is identiSed hy the hiograplieis of Xa\ie. v.’itii Fj indn, 
a seaport on the north-west of tlie IshinO of Kiu-Sin, At 
Firaiido, Xavier found the people so well (li>j)Osed to hear the 
new religion, that he left (*osmo behind and went on alone to 
Arnanguclii. Here again he was well received by thw King, 
who sent for l:im, and listened to liis exposition of the Faith 
with interest and atlenlion. But Xavier wavS at this time 

wcaker-handcil than prohahly he had ever been Ijofoie; and 
being himself always a had linguist, and having no interpreter 
witb him, it is unt to be wondered at that he tailed to attract 
general attention, and oven suffered from ])opuiar ridicule. 
Leaving Amanguehi ho crossed over to the chief Island of 
Ntphon, and, after a jiainfuP journey of two months, arrived at 
Miako, which was, as lie was told, the residence of the most im- 
portant King of the country. From Xavier^s casually mention- 
ing that tiie other Kings and rulers lield liis temporal autliority 
hi contempt, and we may gatlicr that this King was the spirf- 
tual Emperor of Japan, or Mikado. To him Xavier found it im- 
possible to gain an entrance; and disappointed thus in his hope 
of gaining over the chief potentate to his side, he judged it best 
to return to Amanguciii and secure the favourable inclinations of 
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tlie King of tljat place, wliose good-will he had already experi- 
enced. 

On arriving at ATnanguohi, Xaviin* presented lohim the letters 
and gifts which he had brought from the ^^iceroy and Bishop 
of Goa, and which he had hoped to present to the Mikado at 
Miako. The King in return sliewed his favour by issuing ii pro- 
clamation that it should be lawful for Xavier fo preach the 
Christian Faith, ainl for the Japanese in his kingdom to 
become converts (oil. Xavier was here joined by (h)smo Turrianns 
again, and his lay-ussislant, Fernandez, had become'^ skilful 
in the language, so tJia'. the impediment which had hindered 
him at llvst was now removed. Before long he records the con- 
version of "tlO people, d wo /)f these are s[>ecially mentioned as 
being very loern^d and able men, and one of them joined the 
{Society oi “i*'' ^b-suils. 

AVliile t!ms engaged, Xavier w^as inviied bv the King of 
l-ong.' a I vu«v‘ on the east of tin* Island of Kin-Sin, t,o visit 
i;im and w.is ,varniiy reeeived. Soon after he lelt Anianguelii, 
e 'vil war *‘M.kc out- there, which ended in the King comrnit- 
jfig suic'd ‘, and ii slop io-olher of tlic King of Bungo being 

cted i'l iiis } la e. He \v;i.s animated hy the same friendly 
spirit. tew.Muh the Missionaries as his predec('ssor had been, and 
pronofeK’ tlieni Ids supp'-rt. The King of Baugo was desirous 
of •eaking a IViendly alliance witli the King' of Portugal ; and 
Xavier persuaded him to send an ainbfissador to Goa, and pre- 
vailed on Iwm .lapaiuse converts to visit Pin ingal, and arranged 
for their being sent on to Itonie, Hhat they miglit witness the 
Christian religion in all its magnificence.' Having thus 
established two flourishing Missions, to whicli he had conciliated 
the gt)od-\vill and approbation of the local rulers, Xavier 
thought it high time to return to watch over the important 
interests entrusted to him in India. He sailed in the same 
ship with the King of Bungo's a.mbassador to Goa, and reached, 
India in January 1552, after an absence of two years and eight 
months. , 

This Japanese Mission has always been looked on as the great 
Success and the crowning glory of XavieiX life. It is not 
tiuch what he aecomplished liimself, as the door he opened for 
'others, by his bold conception of carrying the Gospel into so 
distant u country, and his wise selection «>r the men he,took 
wifcli him and left in charge of the work, and yet what he accom- 
plished himself was no small work to be passed over lightly. 
He himself records about 700 conversions as having been made 
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during Ins stay in the island. It \v;is his wise courtesy and 
noble presence that gained over the Kiders of b'irando, Arnan- 
gnehi, aiulBiingo, to be more than patums, to be almost conviTts^ 
to his faith, llis letters are meagre exceedingly iis to his own 
life and aetions, but they tell us enough to paint a noble picture 
for the eyes of those who can see. Mr. Myers says; — ‘A 

* strange sight truly was this toiling, travel- worn man: no 
^carriage of any kind, nor servant; no state, no pomp, no com- 
' fort even ; literally ot apostolic guise. And had you seen him 
‘ jiassin^ wearily and footsore across the dreary and dangerous 

* wastes of Japan, you could not but have called to mind, in spite 
‘ of some strange diiferences, how the noble prototype of all Mis- 

* sions minded liimsclf to go afoot from Troas unto Assos 

^ Wlien persecuted in one city they flee to another, and despite of 
^all opposition Xavier keeps preacliiiig, and baptisms follow his 

* preachings wherever they halt awhile, and calechisings, pul)lic 

* disputations, and conversiems. He ordains elders in almost every 
' city, and wrttes letters to his converts and fellow-labourers at a 

* distance, of which some portions are almost apostolic. His 

* sanctity does as mucli as his sermons, and his companions are 
^ liclps-mect for him, displaying the ])eculiar virtues of the Chris- 
‘ tian in the midst ol‘ ilanger and reproaeli of all kinds ; and 

^ when he loaves tluj Mission in their hands, as he does wshortly, he. 

* docs so witli the confidence that the unparalleled eflbiis and 
‘ successes of tlie past are but as the first-fruits of the I'ut-ure.^’^ 

That future was indeed as bright a one as any Mission ever en- 
joyed, and to the present dav> when tlic friends of INTissions 
deplore their ill success, they refer to Japan as an example of what 
Missionaries under favourable circumstances can effect. Mr. Venn 
tells us, what from the eircumstances is exceedingly natural, 
that lie lias searched in vain for any accurate statistics 
of the numbers of the converts, but undoubtedly they were 
very great. ^At the close of the lOth century (in 1 5 SC) 
a fierce and bloody persecution commenced against Christianity, 

^ on the part of the political Emperor (Tycoon) on the old plea 
‘ of persecutors that the peace of the State was endangered, l^'rom 
^ the great number of influential people said to have been involved, 

' it may be inferred that the profession of Christianity had been 
' very widely extended; and from the length of time, amounting 
^ to forty years, for which the struggle was continued, is evident 
that multitudes lirmly held to their adopted faith. Intlie year 
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' Hi»i7 ilic Emperor discoverctl, as he alUnned, a traitor- 

‘ oils eorrespondciice for dethroning him, between the Native 
^ (Christians and the Kin<? of Port\igal. He therefore issued 
‘ orders for the ])utchery of the remainder of the Christians^ esli- 
^ mated at J37,000. iMiis order was barbarously carried info 
^ effect. Thus the Mission, planted by Xavier, was extinguished 
‘ in blood, after existing for nearly ninety ycars.^ * 

We ha ve not space to quote here any of the noble letters wrif, ten 
by Xavier during his stay in Japan, but we trust our readers will 
be sufficiently interested by the specjimcns of them we have 
alretwly given, to look themselves for them in Mr. Venues pages. 
But })efore we leave this important part of Xavier's life, we must 
notice two cavils, (vve can hardly call them charges,) which Mr. 
Venn brings against lus personal success, and the system on 
which he based his Mission* The first passage is as follows : — 

^ We must remember that, though he spent more than two 
' years in tlie study of the language, he was oblig^ even to the 
‘ last to employ his lay helper as an interpreter, lie has himself 
^expressed, in emphatic terms, the insufficiency of his personal 
^ efforts. Looking forward to a visit to China he said : — I shall 
succeed in opening it for others, since 1 can do n<jtl)ing myself." 
^ This single sentence, beautiful in its humility, nevertheless points 
^ to the simple fact that liis personal efforts to evajjgelise the 
‘ natives were a fiiilnrc everywlmre, but that be led the way for 
^ others to follow, and encouraged numbers to do so.'f 

Now we ask any one if this is a legitimate deduction from 
Xavier's words. The sentence which Mr. Venn justly calls 
^ beautiful in its humility' is the natural expression of a mind 
depreciating its own j)ow^ers, not the cauTul and deliberate sum- 
ming of the work of a life. Besides, it applies to the future, 
not to tlie past ; ajid its reference cannot be properly understoo<l 
without the context. We could liardly have defended such an 
argument as this from the charge of disingcmiousness, if it did 
not happen that Mr. Venn had placed in close juxtaposition to 
it two most remarkable- proofs of its erroneousness. It is im- 
possible to attribute to want of candour a judgment which clearly 
arises from some strange intellectual distortion. 

The proofs of Xavier's great personal influence that w€ refer 
to, arc two letters written, one in 1555, and the other about the 
same date, by tlie Rulers of Firando and Bungo respectively; the 
former writes to a Missionary in China, Melchior Nunez : — 

* Venn, p. 210. 
t Ihid. p. 208. 
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^ Wiien ilie Father, Master Francis, had come into tins 
^ kin^*dom, he made some Cnristians, much to my delight, whom 
' I have taken charge of, and kept them from all injuries/* 

The King of Bimgo, wlm hal much more personal knowledge 
of X ivier than the King of Firando, at which place Xavier had 
remained so short a time, writes thus to tiic Viceroy of India: — 
' I Yacalandono, King of Bungo, Tacataa, Amanguchi, and tiie 
^ countries of the two seas. Lord of the i)titt y Kings of the Islands 

* of Tosa, Xemenarequa, and Miaygina, do give thee to under- 
' stand by this letter that Father Francisco Xavier, having been not 
'long since in tliis country, |)reaching to them of Amanguchi 
' the new law of tlie Creator of all things, 1 secretly premdsed to 
' him tliat, on his return into my kingdom, 1 would receive from 
' his hands tlie name and water of holy baptism, however the 
' novelty of £0 unexpected a thing might put me ou bad terms 
'with my subject-. Wherefore he also pnunised me on his side, 

' that if GoAgave him life he would come ha k to me as speedily 
' as he couloT And for as much as his return has been longer 
' than I looked for, 1 have sent thus expressly to know both of 
' him and of you the cause of this rcMardmont of his. Whcrc- 
' fore, my lord, I desire you that he may hasten away to me with 
'all the Breed that the first Benson proper for navigation may 
' pel mit.^f 

* After reading such a letter as this, it is almost langluihle to he 
told that his personal efforts to evangelise the natives were a 
failure ' evt-ry w here/ 

In ppol) ibility, Mr. Venn draws an exaggerated inference 
from Xavier^s expressions as to his inability to speak the Ian- 
gnage. Mr, Myers is probably nearer the mark, when he says 
that Xavier was a had linguist. Two years is a shoi*t time to 
master an Oriental language in ; and from the instances we see 
everyday in this country, we may easily conceive that Xavier may 
have had a sufficient smattering of the language to preach written 
discourses, and to leave a strong personal impression of his 
eirne'Jtness and piety, while yet, on occasions ol* argument and 
dis]>ute, he m ly have requir^ the help of an interpreter. 

The second point we have to advert to is Mr. Veni/s favourite 
averj^ioii, — the 'reliance on an arm of flesh.* He says : — ' Xavier 
' erected a Mission on the treacherous foundations of secular 
' support.’I That is to say, he nearly converted the King of 
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Bungo, and secured his converts against persecution . And again 
‘ TlK^ Mission Xavier planted was extinguished in blood, after 
‘ existing for nearly ninety years ; and this through the pcUtieal 
^ power on which Xavier leaned in all his Missionary enterprises/* 
Or, in other words, when the remedy Xavier provided had 
failed, the evil which he provided agiiinf-t occurred. If he had 
not obtained the support of the Governors, the persecution 
which destroyed a Church of a hundred thousand souls would 
have nipped his conversions in the bud. Does Mr. Venn esteem 
the existence of that Church for ninety years as nothing? Or 
has ho reflected on the terrible ^ tu qvoque^ which impends over 
every cavil he utters ? Do not Missionaries in India rely upon the 
* arm of flest/ or, in plain English, on the Civil Government? 
How many Missionaries, how many converts would remain if we lost 
India and another Tippoo held it ? Or, to take a practical instance, 
why did the Madagascar Mission, which, as far as regards the 
^Missionaries, had been utterly cruslied by persecution, burst 
into s\idden popularity, except because a ruler favourable to 
(Christianity had come into power, and English and French are 
struggling for political influence there? If trying to convert 
King . Yacataudono, was a sinful reliance on tlie ^ arm of flesh,^ 
by what name are we to doseribo the crime of trusting in King 
Radama the Second ? 

On his return to India in January 1551, Xavier found that 
his long absence and the difficulty of communicating with- him 
had made room for mucli dissension and jealousy of authority 
among the Missionaries, as well as a want of eordialitj||||tween 
thorn and the Civil Government. The oflicial paynir^rci's had 
refused or delayed to pay the sums assigned to tbo Mission by 
the King of Portugal. The Missionaries had c|uari'clled, and 
even gone to law among themselves. Xavier^s letters record 
tlie dismissal of a priest and a layman, and express the r(?ar that 
more will have to be dismissed. Paul Camarte, whom Xavier bad 
left in charge of all the Missionaries, had quarielled with Antony 
Gomez, who ^vas placed over the Missionary College of Goa, 
The biograpliers record tliat the latter had, contrary to Xavw^x 
insU actions, ' turned this College into a Jesuit Novitiate Esta- 
blishmenV t sentence which contrasts strangely with Mr. 
Veiu/s former censure of Xavier himself (p. 2(5) for " having set 
himself to turn the Missionary College into a Jesuit Establishment/ 
In every way his plans had been thwarted, and his hopes frustrated, 

* Venn, p. 210. 

t Ibid, p. 216. 
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and liis letters do not conceal the disappointment Lc (cit. He 
writes : — 

‘ I had hoped on m}'- return from Japan to enjoy some roposi* 
^ after all tlie iatignies I had undergone. But no ! tJjere was no 
^ comfort lor me. Far from that, 1 found only grief upon grief, 
‘ and each in succession more poignant than the prcecdiiig. 1 
‘ found law suits arising from a (piarrclsonie temper. Nothing 
is stirring around rne, but squabbles, disputes, divisions, to the 
^ great scandal of the people. Alas I this was not tlie work 1 so 
‘ earnestly enjoined at my departure for Japan.'* 

We cannot agree with Mr. Venn in considering this trial as 
decisive of the unadvi.sahility of appointing an absolute Head, 
with despotic authority over Missions. Xavier's long absence, 
and the impossibility of exercising any control from Japan, are quite 
sufficient to account for the result. It would be lav more reason- 
able to argue that discipline in an army was unadvLsahlc, because 
the officers mutinied against Lord Clive. A system of centra- 
lization obviously requires constant commuiueation with outlying- 
posts ; and even if Xavier had remained at Goa, he would pro- 
bably have been baffied by the distance of many of his subordi- 
nates. But now that communication is regular and speedy, the 
conditions under whicli the experiment of a Missionary Bishop 
would he tried are completely altered. 

Xavier's stay in India was very brief, for the position of a mere 
Siipcrintciulent of Missions was irksome to him, and he had only 
returned to his head-quarters to gatlier strengtli for a new pro- 
ject, n^|e arduous and more advantageous even than any of those 
he ha^^Pfanned before. This project was a Mission to China. It 
had been first suggested to him by the reverence that the Japanese 
entertained for China, anlf their argument ' how is it, if w^hat 
^you preach is true, that the Chinese never heard of it?' It was 
probably fostered by the success he had met with in Japan, and 
theknowledge that China was, like Japan, a well-governed, philo- 
sophical country, where his doctrines, could he once attain an 
entry, would probably be met by reasonable argument and not by 
violence. Perhaps too the danger and difficulty of the project was 
no slight attraction to Xavier's enthusiastic and devoted spirit. 
No European was allowed, under the severest penalties, to enter 
the Olestial Kingdom. Trade was conducted on the island of 
Chaug-chuen, not far from Canton, where the Chinese met the 
Portuguese merchants and exchanged their stores. Thus far it 
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was easy to but to enter the (‘ontinent seemed an impossibility. 
But in order to meet this difficulty and render the mission feasi- 
ble, Xavier proposed to make use of his authority as Royal 
Commissioner : — that authority, the possession of which,' as we 
have seen, derogates so much in Mr. Venues estimation from 
the worth of his labours as a simple Missionary, 

In Xavier's former letters he mentions one James Pereira, a 
merchant at Malacca, as his best friend in connection with the 
Mission to Japan. He was determined to make use of his 
friendship to further the Mission to China. Whether by ihe ex- 
press orders of the King, or by virtue of the authority delegated 
to himself, does not appear, but probably by the latter, he ap- 
pointed this James Pereira to be RoyaJ Envoy to the King of 
China, proposing himself thus to obtain admission to the King^s 
presence, under cover of the embassy. He writes to King John 
of Portugal : — 

* We carry with us many precious gifts to the King, which 
Pereira has bought partly by the royal funds, and partly by his 
own. We carry also a precious gift, such as I doubt if ever 
King sent to King within the memory of man, namely, the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, which, if the King of China knows its 
value, he will place far above all his treasures however great. 
I have a good hope that God will look in mercy on that vast 
nation and people, and will oi>en the eyes of men made in His 
likeness, that they may know their ]Maker and Jesus Christ, the 
one Saviour of mankind.’* 

With his mind full of sucli high hopes and visions of noble 
results, Xavier and Pereira sailed fi’om India in Aprif^ 155*2. 
But at Malacca a great discouragement awaited him. The Go- 
vernor of the place laid an embargo the ship and forbad the 
embassy to China. Whether Xavier had overstepped the limits 
of his authority in planning this embassy, or, whether the prohi'- 
bition was merely the act of personal enmity or political disap- 
probation, we are unable to tell ; but it shews clearly how 
almost independent w as the power of a local Governor in those 
days, and it justifies Xavier in his constant admonitions to Mission* 
arieato keep on good terms with the authorities. ThC vblow was a 
sudden and a veiy * bitter one. lu Xavieris estimation it was 
the work of one who ^ had no fear of ecclesiastical censures or 
the Divine wrath,’ one who ' opposed the propagation of the 
' Christian religion and the efforts of‘ pious' mem as well as 
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disre^ardetl llie j>oJitiiical authority under which Xiivier acted. 
Accordingly he presses for his punishment and excommunication 
in terms which do not bear out Mr. Venh^s charge of vindictive- 
nesS; biTt which painfully remind one of the curse pronounced 
against Meroz^ ' because they came not to the help of the Lord, 

* to the help of the Lord against the mighty/ But vindictiveness 
implies a personal element in the anger, and this was totally 
wanting to Xavier's wrath. lie thinks nothing of the indignity 
to himself, but a little of the loss to Pereira's trade, and a gi'eat 
deal of the hindrance placed in the way of religion. He writes 
to Pereira : — 

^ It is all my fault ! on account of my great sins, God has 
frustrated our Chinese enterprise! God is my witness how 

* sincere was my desire to serve Him and yourself : had not this 
‘ been so, I should now have felt far more bitter sorrow. ]\Iay our 

* Lord be your guardian, and the leader and companion of my 
' present enterprise.'^ 

For Xavier had not been quite overwhelmed by this cheek, 
nor were his plans so lightly formed, that when prevented from 
carrying them out in one way, he abandoned them altogether, 
lie had determined to persevere in his enterprise, and, as he 
could not enter China in the train of an ambassador, to sail for the 
island of Chang-chtien and there to look out for, any available 
means of carrying the Gospel into China, despite the cordon of 
prohibitive law.s. 

This conduct draws down upon him Mr. Venn's severest 
censure. ^ On the failure of the legation, instead of receiving 
^ this check with submission as coming from the hand of God, the 
fourse which Xavier pursued indicated a hasty and angry tem- 
^ per, as well as an inordinate self-importance. He obstinately 
^ determined to carry out the plan, notwithstanding the altered 
^ circumstances, and to seek an interview with the Emperor of 

^ China.'t 

It is really painful to have to deal with such criticism as this, 
which no fair-minded man would stoop to except under the in- 
fluence of party spirit and foregone conclusions. If Xavier, after 
two years of labour, leaves the Fishery Coast or Japan, or, if he. 
abandons a plan he had formed of visiting Macassar, then he 
is guilty of inconsistency. If he adheres to a plan and perseveres 


* Venn, p. 239. 
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in it in i:\ni\i of obsiadob', then he shews an anj^iy temper and 
inordinate self-sufficiency. We may safely leave such incon- 
sistent criticism as this to stand or fall by its own merits. 

After a wearisome delay at Malacca, Xavier sailed for China 
in one of James Pereira's tradinoj ships. Conscious of the per- 
sonal risk he wms rimninjy, he took no European companion with 
him, only a single native interpreter. But Pereira's loyal and 
hearty service could assist him in his j(iiirney no further than 
the island ol' Chan^-chiien, on which the trading ship landed 
him. From thence he had to devise his own scheme for obtaining 
admission into that forbidden continent for the conversion of 
vvliicli his heart yearned so eagerly, but which he was never to enter. 

On landing at Chang-cliiien he was seized with a fever which 
lasted for fifteen days. Then he recovered, and for three weeks he 
was busily engaged in trying every seheino for securing a pas- 
sage to China, and in writing to his friends to inform them of 
his success and to plan the details of the larger Mission which 
was to follovv at once if he could clear a way. No Portuguese 
trader would convey him to China. The natives were deterred 
l)y the terror of a law which threatened with death any one who 
should abet the entrance of the foreigner into the sacred soil. 
By an enormous bribe of nearly c€;100, he persuaded a Chinese 
mereliant to undertake the risk of carrying him merely to the 
nearest point of the shore, and leaving him alone there. But 
the Chinaman's heart too failed him wdien the time came. 
Xavier's native interpreter deserted liini. The fever, lurking in 
the low swampy island, finding Ijim now at a disadvantage, 
weary and heart-sick, attacked him again, and could not be 
. shaken off. For three weeks he fought against it, but the 
/Struggle ended on the 2nd of De(jtember 1552. Lying among 
strangers, mostly Chinese, in a mean hut scantily thatched, close 
to the crowded bazaar, the Royal Commissioner and Pontifical 
Legate and Head of all the Missionaries in India, yet deserted 
by his only servant, and untended by any friendly hand, — thus 
was Xavier found in his hist moments by some Portuguese mer- 
chants whom chance brought that way. They watched by his 
death-bed, and closed his eyes, and buried him in a coffin in the 
sand hard by, and when they left the place, they carried the 
coffin to a mourning populace in Malacca. Thence ifc was subse- 
quently removed and buried in great state, followed by the 
Viceroy and all the European population in 'Goa. 

Xavier when he died was forty -six years of age, and had been 
only twelve years a Missionary. Seeing how much he had done in 
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that period^ wliat might he not have accomplished if he liad spared 
himself, and had Jived to old age! Looking at it in tins point 
of view, it is excusable for any one to regret his China Mission, 
and even to blame it as ill-considered and foolhardy. Indeed, it 
is quite clear tliat the law against the entry of foreigners was veiy 
stringently carried out, and that Xavier underrated the difficul- 
ties in his way. But still the fact that the Jesuits very soon 
afterwards did effect an entry into China, aijd gained an enor- 
mous number of converts there, is a proof that the difficulties 
were not insuperable, and that Xavier’s was no diseased enthu- 
siasm* What obstacles could China present to terrify a man who 
had triumphed over all the hindrances he met in Japan? There 
was nothing unsound or unpractical about his plans. He went 
well provided with money and with all his preparations for a 
party to follow him, completed. He had certainly an unbound- 
ed faith in the effect which the preaching of the Gospel would 
produce, but be did not, like the promoters of the insane and 
disastrous Patagonian Mission, set out unsupplied with neces-' 
sities, or expect Providence to work a miracle in his favour. The 
same fate .might have befallen him in Japan or the Cannibal 
Islands of the Maurioae as in Chang-chuen ; we cannot there- 
fore fairly affix any blame of rashness to his Chinese enterprise, 
or accuse him of having thrown his life away. 

Mr. Venn concludes his narrative of Xavier’s life with a sum- 
mary of his character, in which he repeats most of the charges 
which, in the course of the story, we have taken occasion to 
answer and disprove. The charge of want of thorough truth- 
fulness in his correspondence, we have shewn to be based on a 
misunderstanding of his letters to Mansilla, which are not the 
voluntary effusions of his <wn spirit, but attempts to relieve the 
despondency of the other. In the plan to set on the throne of Cey- 
lon a Prince, who was favourable to Christianity, and who was also 
the rightful heir, we consider him to have shewn a great want of 
political foresight, but his own letters clearly prove how little he 
liod realised the bloodshed that would follow. So also his advice 
to the King, to reward and punish his officers according to the 
number of converts they had made, was highly unwise ; but Mr. 
Venn’s statement that he pushed a false principle to an unusual 
length ^and shewed an unchristian spirit,’ is much stronger than 
the facts will bear out. Indeed, nothing is more remarkable than 
his abstinence from using any of his authority, as Legate, Royal 
Commissioner, and private friend of the King, towards influenc- 
ing any of the local Governors, and his entire reliance in practice 
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(whatever ]iis advice may have been) on personal influence 
and sheer Missionary labour. When we consider how strongly 
the opinion prevailed in those days, that it was the duty of a sover- 
eign to put down heresy, Xavier’s udvieo to Iho King, which ap- 
plied only to the heathen in ri>rtiiguese dominions, will seem very 
natural. When we remember what \vas done in England by 
Cranmer and Mary and Elizal)eth, in what w ay Liitlier converted 
the Anabaptists, and Calvin Sei vetus, how closely the sword lbl-« 
lowed thecM'Cod even to the end of the seventeenth century, we 
shall see Xavier’s character in a still nobler light; f>r, while he 
yielded intellectually to the error of the time, his moral instinct 
prevented him from adopting it in his acts; and thus \ve must 
<^onfess him to have l)oen of a higher and purer nature than any 
of the great men of the day, who, though tluiy all erred in this 
respect in act as well as in thought, have yet left names which 
we have learnt to honour and hold dear. 

There is another charge which runs through the wliole of Mr. 
AVnn’s book, and is again rej)eatcd in this summary of Xavier’s 
character, and which we feel bound to consider at lengtlj^ It is 
the charge of ^impulsiveness and inconsistency, wliich coii- 
^ trust very unfavourably’ with the patient endurance and perse- 
' vcrance of the true Missionary.’* This charge is brought against 
him first when he leaves India for the Spice Island.s, again when 
he gives np his plan of visiting the island of Macassar and visits 
Amboyua instead, and again when he only stops three months on 
the Cannibal Islands of the Mamdeae. Mr. Venn nowhere explains 
fii what he considers the criminality of the inconsistency to 
exist. He uses the word inconsistency as if it had as definite and 
unfavourable a meaning as ^dishonesty.’ And yet he cannot but 
know that there are many occasions when consistency is foolish 
and wrong, and inconsistency the highest praise, so that it is the 
duty of any one who assumes to sit in judgment on another’s 
character, to shew not that he changed his plans or. views, but 
that the plans or views which he adhered to were better or worse 
than these which he relinquished. 

To do this in Xavier’s case is particularly difficult, on account- 
of the meagTeness of our information and the singularity of his 
position as Legate as well asMissionary, and that in the very fore- 
front of Missionary enterprise; the nature of the work was not so 
well known and had not fallen into such a system of routine 
then as now. Xavier had to learn every thing for himself, and 
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to find a field suitable to his great energies and powers. Is it 
surprising that he should not hit on such a field at first? He 
found his suecess in India below his expectations, and he felt 
that lie was cramped by the evil example and influence of his 
eounfrymen ; was it inconsistent to seek another place? He 
found no suitable opening in the Spice Islands, oug])t he to have 
stayed or settled tliere for his life? He had come to the deli- 
* berate conclusion that the place where he could be really useful 
was a country where there were no mercantile or mil itaiy Euro- 
pean settlers, and where he could obtain the support of the local 
Governors. The inconsistency, in our opinion, would have been if 
he had given up his views and had been content with less than 
this. At last, in Japan, he found what he had been in search of. 
and his estimate ol his own powers was justified by the most 
iistoiiishiiig success which has ever encouraged a Missionary 
Church. Can we fiurly regret or blame any former experiments 
which ended in such a inagnificeut result? 

The fact is that Mr. Venues argument proves far too much. 
He hiifiself probably never realised the way in which it could be 
applied. If it were inconsistency to preach the Gospel to all 
the villages on the Comorin Coast, and then to leave India for 
tl)e Spice Islands, to form and then abandon apian of visiting 
Macassar, to preach to all the Spice Islands which lay within reach 
and then to go on to Japan, by what name shall we call the acts 
of those who prencdied at Antioch and left it for Cilicia, wlio 
formed and then abandoned the plan of visiting Bithynia, wh|) 
paid so short a visit to Athens, and who, instead of remaining 
with the patient endurance and perseverance of true Mission- 
111 ies at CoriiiUi, left it again for Jerusalem ? 

Mr. Venn has missed the chief point in Xavier’s character, 
which gave him ^ his famous title of the Apostle to the Indies.’ 
He fails to see liow essentially apostolic; were Xavier’s life 
and acts. 

His energies, his sympathies, and his power of influencing 
others, were too vast to be confined to any one place. A new coun* 
try requires settlers, but it also requires pioneers, and Xavier 
judges^l correctly of liimself that he was peculiarly fitted for the 
work «if a pioneer. ^Icau do nothing by myself, but I shall 
succeed in opening it for others.^ In India and the Spice Islands 
he was no more and certainly no less than any other Missionary ; 
it was as a pioneer that he achieved his great success in Japan, 
and as a pioneer he would probably have done as much in China, 
had he been spared for the work. 
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On the other hand, alter allowing for all these drawbwks, 
Mr. Venn gives Xavier Full credit for his afTectionate disposition, 
his energy in his calling, his boldness as a Missionary, hissym-* 
pathy^ for his fellow-labourers, his zeal as a peace-maker, and his 
habits of correspondence. Some per-^ons might compare this 
moderate estimate of Xavier's qualities to ‘ damning by faint 
praise,' but, remembering the foregone conclusions to which Mr* 
Venn was pledged by his principles and position, we are inclined 
to be thankful for everything that shews that his honesty and good 
sense were too strong to be entirely warped even by prejudices 
so rooted as his. How strong those prejudices were can be 
* judged by those who read his comparison of Xavier's life with 
that of other modern Missionaries ; a conyparison which has 
already led us to say tliat Mr. Venn is completely' blind to (he true 
proportion of things. He places Xavier (forgetful of Ijis soli- 
tary stay on the Cannibal Islands) below the ranlc of Marsden 
who, wU// two European CatechUtSy began tlie conversion of the 
New Zealanders, and who made such good speculations in trade 
among them that he left the country a very rich man. He places 
him below Henry Martyn, who did nothing except preach at the 
Indian Stations where he served as Chaplain, and make one 
journey to, Shiraz : a man who (though oi the noblest form of 
^Christianity) converted no one, influenced no one, and of whom 
Mr. Myers says truly that Mie was more a Missionary in sinrit, and 
Mess a Missionary in act, than any other whom we read of.' He 
even exalts above Xavier the wife of the African Missionary, 
Dr. Krapf, of whom all that we know, and all that he records, 
is that she followed her husband in his wanderings with true 
wifely loyalty. Of such stuff the comparisons of Exeter Hall 
are made ! ^ 

But the great point which Mr. Venn takes especial pains to 
bring out is that Xavier's labour ended in nothing. We ]wisb 
we could persuade ourselves that there is not a rin^ of exulta- 
tion in the sentence where he attributes to Xavier's Roman 
Catholicism the contradiction between ' Xavier's natural force 
f of character and his spiritual inefficiency — between the expeo* 

' tation that would be formed of his success in any secular pur* 

^ suit, and his utter failure in the Missionary enterprise.'* We 
fear this sounds very much as if the wish had been ' father to 
the thought'; at any rate we cannot fix the paternity of the 
thought on any facts stated in Mr. Venn's book. 
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. Air. Veini’KS conclusions respcctinfij ilie nuinl^er oi' Xavier's 
conversions are brieny epitomised as follows: — That on the Como- 
rin Coast the Christians luive been so variously estimated from 
12,500 to 80,000, (or includin<^ Ooa and the otlier settlements 
up to <‘300,000) that no certainty can possibly be arrived at, but 
probably Xavier baptised about 20,000 people.* That in the 
Spice Islands also he baptised a lar^e number, but that 
there are no statistics whatever to go upon there.t l^liat in 
Japan the Christian Church was very numerous and widely ex- 
tended, and took such deep root that a bloody persecution, lasting 
over lifty years, and involving the deaths of more than aliuiidred 
thousand people, was required to extirpate it 4 Thus, aftet the 
closest scrutiny, and after making every possible deduction, we 
Imd that the numbers whom Xavier personally ('onverted were 
greater than those recorded of any other Alissimiary or A[)oslle ; 
while the direct results of his inllueiiee produced a larger ('hri&* 
tian Church than all the Province of Bengal can shew aft(3r the 
unremitting labours of hundreds of Missionaries for half a cent ury. 
If this was ^ utter failure in the Missionary enterprise,' wo would 
ask Mr. Venn what the results are that he calls success. 

•♦The fact is that the compilation of statistics is a science in 
itself, and it is no wonder if the numbers stated in Alissionary 
reports are generally fallacious. They are as much guess work 
as the report in a despatch of thenumbers of the enemy's army, and 
generally err in the same way. But Mr. A^enii fails to see this, 
and in an elaborate chapter lie attempts to prove all Komaii 
Catholic reports of Missionary work to be ^ vague, scanty, extra- 
^ vagant, and unsatisfactory,^ while all Protestant reports are 
^ cautious, candid, and multitudinous.' § 

may concede all his charges of exaggeration, and yet totally 
deny his conclusion, for here, as usual, he supplies tlie antidote 
to his own argument, and shews himself totally incapable of 
judicial fairness. At the very time when he is engaged in 
proving the vagueness and exaggeration of the Roman Catholic 
reports, he quotes with approbation, and as a contrast to them, 
a report drawn up by the Missionaries of Southern India and 
Ceylon in 1838; in which, after some high-flown and inaccurate 
generalities, we come to the following statistics of the total results* 
of Missionary labour : — 

* Venn, p. 76, 
t Ibid, p, 116. 

X Ibid, p. 210. 

§ Ibid, p. 317 
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■(1.) ^ More than a hundred thousand persons who have aban- 
^ doned idolatry, and are gathered into congregations, requiring 
‘ Christian instriictiou. 

(2.) ‘ More than 05,000 who have been baptised into the 
^ name oi* Christ, and have publicly made a profession of their 
' (Christian diseipleshi]). 

(‘3.) ^ More than 15,000 who have been received as eommu- 
^ ni cants. 

(k) ' More than 500 natives who are employed as Christian 
^ toaelicrs. 

(5.) ^ More than 41,000 boys in the Mission Scliools. 

(0.) ‘ More than 10,000 girls rescued Irom gross ignorance 
and deep dogiadation, 

or all which we can only say that nothing can lw3 more unsa- 
tislactory and vague. 'flKJse statistics remind us of nothing so 
much as the ^ ^30,000 converts^ whom Hr. Wordsworth asserted 
to Inave hoe. lately made in Galway, whereas the Census proved 
that the t< Vxl number of Protestants in Galway, old and new, 
was only /,500 ! 

llesides, those criticisms on tlie numbers of Roman Catholic 
converts, Mr. Venn is not deterred by the ^ terrible lu qnoqne^ 
from littering grave strictures on the quality of their Chris- 
tianity. lie quotes the Abbe Dubois’ gloomy conclusions as to 
the ' results of Missionary work, although he cannot but 
know that many' careful and sincere observers, even many Mis- 
sionaries themselves have given us unfavourable accounts of the 
converts made by Protestant Societies. He is not ashamed 
even to out-Carlyle (varlyle’s doctrine of might being right, by 
declaring that the fact of all the converts being massacred, 
is a proof that they were not true Christians. ^ Tlie preseneo of 
‘ Christ must depart from a Church before the gates of hedl 
' can prevail against it.’ No doctrines of .Tesuit casuistry can be 
more false or more immoral than this. 

The question of the real eifeet of conversion on the moral and 
intellectual processjpsof the native mind is as interesting as it is 
perplexed and difficult. Ordinary residents iu India have not the 
leisure or tlie opportunity for observing it on a wide scale ; and 
few Missionaries have at once the independence and the philoso^ 
phical spirit to treat it without bias. The general opinion is 
that, politically speaking, all conversions are useful, but that very 
few are uninfluenced by the hopes of worldly gain. Even among 
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Missionaries themselvesj there are few in Upper India who will 
say that they know more than five or ten converts who seem 
to them to have been really influenced in life and action by the 
spiritual truths which have been inculcated on them. But for 
a worthy discussion of this important topic, we require the 
observation of such travellers as M. De Tocqueville, or Mr. Senior. 
Till then, we know no wiser principle than to avoid any argu- 
ment on the subject, or to say with Xavier : — 

^ In the presence of a Portuguese take good care not to reprove 

* or condemn the native Christians. On the contrary defend them, 
‘ praise them, apologise for them on every occasion. Point out to 

* their detractors liow short a time it is since they embraced the 
' faith, that they are still in infancy, that if one considers how 

* many helps to a Christian life are wanting to them, how 
^ many obstacles are opposed to their Christian advancement, — 
' far from being surprised at the defects of so rude a nation, one 
' ran only wonder that tliey are not worse. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Venn’s book, ft has not been 
a pleasant task to criticise the work of a man who has lived 
an honoured and useful life, and to have to convict him of uni- 
formly unfair judgment, and of occasional evasions and suppres- 
sions which look very like disingeniiousness. But we wish 
to be distinctly understood as using no mere figon de parler 
when we say that we acquit Mr. Venn of all intentional injustice. 
His book is a new and mebuicholy instance of the way in wliich 
party spirit may warp the judgmeffnt of an upright and honour- 
able man ] and of the hitter religious bias which can blind a 
man unusually devoted to Missionary work to the merits of the 
greatest and most successful Missionary who has lived in 
modern times. ^ Let the man who has Xavier’s sanctity and self- 
devotion, let him, if he will, fling stones at his statue.^ 

To obtain a really true and appreciative summary of Xavier’s 
character, we must turn, as usual, to Mr. Myers’s Lecture : — 

* In Xavier we have a remarkable instance of sanctity and 
^self-sacrifice united with charity and zeal, and this alone is an 
'approximation to the distinctive character of a Christian apos- 
'tie. Power of endurance, and meekness beyond ordinary men, 
' were also conspicuous in Xavier. TIic ino>st marvellous self-con- 
'trolwashis, enabling him to calm a fiery nature into acquiescence 
' in insult. A uniformly cheerful man was he, always courteous, 
^ gentle, and genial. And joined to these singular passive virtues, 
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^ was a peculiar continuous zeal, inspiring without inflaming him,— 
' maniiesting itself rather by a fuller and more living development 
* of the ordinary graces of the Christian character, than by any 
^ particular or irregular outbreaks ; so that you could not say tlmt 
'he was extravagant in any way, at the same time that you could 
' not deny that he was altogether extraordinary. For a mode) of 
'severe piety relieved by unceasing charity, of asceticism without 
' gloom and yielding gentleness never spoiled by insincerity, 1 
' know not where to point you in these later ages better than to 
' Francis Xavier. A man whose life was passed in spiritual conflicts 
'and consolations, in continual contemplation and all the fluctua- 
' tions of the interior life — full of holy thoughts and emphatically 
'a man of prayer — was Francis Xavier: a man upon whom the 
' Invisible was more influential than the Visible: with whom you 
'can connect no selfish, mean, or mercenary purpose, a man in 
' whom is no error of Creed, in whom is no exce^^s l>ut of zeal.* 

' Severe only to his own sins, and allowing others indulgences 

'and excesses which he never tolerated for a moment forhim^ll, of 
'singular persuasiveness and of the finest temper, ho won men to 
'the Faith by his remarkable union of an example of sanctity 
'and of a preaciung of love. In wisdom of manner the very model 
' for a modern Missionaiy, and indeed in spirit; for Missionary 
'enterprise was with Xavier almost as influential an impulse as 
'that of discovery ijpras with Columbus. His whole soul was 
'absorbed by it ; it haunted him sleeping and waking; so that 
'those words which had been treasured up as uttered by liiin in 
'sleep before he became a Missionary might well serve fora motto 
' to the latest moments of his life : " of suflerings and of labours fi>r 
' " the Cross yet more, O Lord, yet more’^ ! and as signs of an apos- 
' tie were wrought in him while he lived ; — in labours most abun- 
'dant, in deatlisoft ; in journeyings often, in perils of robbers, in 
'perils by his own eountrymon, in perils by the lieathen, in perils 
'in the wilderness, in perils in the waters, in weariness and pain- 
'fulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings of- 
'ten, in cold and nakedness, besides those things which came 
' upon him daily, the care of all the Churc*hes. I think helms 
' well earned the title by which he was canonized after death—" the 
' " Apostle of the Indies, and has made good his claim to be enroll- 
'ed among the great men of Chrisiendom.^t 
It is remarkable that this estimate of Xavier's character based 
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oil ilio bioo’rapliical traditions slifiiild be nccurately williiii 

tlic taels of fclie ease, and that we should be able to ({uote it now, 
after teslii)£^ the history by the severest criticism, without any 
ehano^e or reservation wbatev'or. 

But however imblo and august Xavier’s (diaracter was, vve 
do not thinli that much practical result or teaching' can he got 
from the a(‘.tiial recorded events and successes of liis life. A 
com]>inatiou oj' (dnairnstanecs placed him beyond the imitation, 
and only witliin reach of tlic admiration, of ordinary men. Jlis 
letters, though imrnerous in themselves, are often tautological from 
being writtmi in batches together as the annual ‘ inailday’ drew 
near; an<l very large gaps are left in bis life about which wc 
have only tln^ most meagre accounts. The narrative of the Japan 
Mission is es})(jeiiilly <lelieient in the details which alone, at such 
a distance of time, and under such diilerent conditions, could cn- 
a1)lc us lo argue with coiifidcuee on the relation oi‘ means to end, 
and tlie litness ol the steps taken to ensure success. AVe Iiave 
alreffdy shewn that Xavier’s position as head of the cast-cru 
Missions can supply no argument as to tlie advisability of ap- 
pointing a Missionary Bisli<']), the more so as the duty of super- 
intendence and organisation was a clog on Xavier’s longing for 
personal work, and a duty for which his gentleness and symjiathy 
unfitted him. Wc have also pointed ont that Xavier was, and 
felt himself to be, essentially a pioneer. It is important to ktjcp 
in mind in how totally different a stj*e Missionary work 
was tlien from what it is now. It had till then only followed 
humbly in the steps of trade, and the only conversions attempt- 
ed were among native subjects. Practically speaking, the Bast 
was still unknown, the interior of India was not penetrated, 
Japan had only just been discovered, China was a mere itomitiis 
umbra. Under these circumstances ‘prospecting’ was jus impor- 
tant a work as it is for settlers in a new country, and this 
was the work wliich Xavier did so well. Fie opened the way for 
others; he ran the first risks and underwent the lirst bibonrs, 
(alas! he perished in doing this;) he stirred np other devotee! 
and zealous men to follow him; and he created a favourable 
impression by presenting to the natives the noblest spectacle 
the world can sltew — a combination of tlie perfect gentleman 
with the devout Christian. In what way can such work as 
tliis serve as model or leSson to modern Missionaries? They, 
for the most ]>art, (in India at any rate) are settled quietly at 
their respective stations, jis comfortably as many clergymen in 
England are; they know nothing of fear and danger; they 
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lollow in the bteps i)t‘ a train ot* predecessors, and maJvc no new 
ex.periment ; many of them tacitly a<^iee with Xa vier that the 
t*,ouversioii of natives over fourteen years of a^e is an iinpossi- 
hilily, or at any rate is hi;^hly exceptional; their chief elTbrts are 
directed to tlie education of ilic youn^. Xavier’s work was in so 
totally dilfcrent a sjihevc from theirs, that no pveee<lenfs drawn 
from the one case eaii he strictly applieahlc to the other. 

And yet no truly ^reat man (*an pass away from among ns, 
whose character, rightly" studied, does not snp])ly principles 
which go to the root of all action, and lessons wliick will suit 
every condition of litV. The great danger of the Indian Mis- 
sionary is the falling into a hahit of routine. The monotony 
of his life is wearisome. Day after day he preaches in the same 
town, is met hy the s:iine arguineuts, encounters the same indif- 
ference j duy after day he teaches the same boys in the same 
se])o*)l, and has the same hopes and fears over the dawning 
intelligence of his scliolavs, till the terrible reourreneo of identity 
grinds out the life and stamps out the lire of devotion from his 
work, and to-day is only an irksome repetition of yesterday, 
lie is not even excited by a fVicndly rivalry, such as the com- 
parison of results in dilTcrent Regiments or Districts stimulates 
in Military and Civil Otfieers. lie is often alone at his station, 
and uncheered either by sympathy or success. To such a man 
Xavier’s untiring energy and inexhaustilde enthusiasm should 
be an example to shame away apathy and to spur liim on to the 
highest endeavours. For Xavier, too, suffered from monotony 
and routine-work, from solitude and want of success, in his 
Mission on the Comorin Coast; and yet his projects never 
were so daring as then, his faith in the certainty of success never 
so unbounded. The bodily constitution has much to do with 
higli-wrought sanguine spirits; and even putting that aside, 
all men cannot be Xaviers. But if there were more of liis 
spirit and nature among botli Missionaries and Laymen in 
India, the character and the value of conversions would not be 
so doubtful as it is, and wc should see results in populous 
Churches, and in improved morality, more resembling those 
whhjli attended the preaching of the great Apostle of the 
Indies, 
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W HEN the Great Exhibition of 1851 was about to win the 
worulei* of the world, tiiere were few but feared that Enj^- 
lish Tiiste would make a sorry show. Men who knew that the 
productions of Britain would be marked by honesty of work, 
thouf^ht they might be no less marked by a lack of all those quali- 
ties as well of form as colour, which cultured Taste alone can plan ; 
or, when both planned and executed, can admire. The fact 
made good the fear. The public voice, indeed, as heard through 
the public organs, was slow to make the acknowledgment. 
Lumbering blocks, which would now-a-days be rated as of 
lowest worth, were made the subjects of exaggerated praise. 
While those lighter and more graceful works for which France 
had long been famed, and which even then were turned out in 
some* if but the fewest, of the British factories, were voted 
weak; pretty, indeed, but void of that bulk and weight, which 
durability was thought to need. It would be invidious to name 
any special articles, which in 1851 were greeted with a praise 
which never could be given now. No one who was there, but 
must remember instances of vvhat is meant; bedsteads so heavy, 
so shut in, so laden with carvings misapplied, that they suggest- 
ed nightmare rather than sweet sleep; drinking goblets, model- 
led after funeral urns ; bookcases, bristling with showy stucco 
flowers and leaves in putty-work, tlmt must have chi[)ped away 
whenever touched; sideboards, clumsy, heavy, commonplace; 
fitly coupled with the dreary bulk, that looked like a sarco- 
phagus, but meant in truth to hold the wine, and not the 
household skeleton. 

The English articles exhibited at Paris in 1855 were very far 
in advance of those displayed in 1851. Here, however, the 
report of Mr. Digby Wyatt was far from flattering. He remarks 
on ^ the extreme inequality of the English, who, in one set of 
specimens, touched nearly the highest point of refinement, both 
of idea and execution ; and in others sank down into clumsy 
and heavy common-place, as though Art were too exceptional with 
us.^ It is needless to say that, as the English works of 1855 
were in advance of those of 1851, the former in their turn were 
at least as far in the rear of 1862. We shall hereafter enter 
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more fully ntto Ihis. Eiiouj^b now to urge that, if the goo<l« 
exhibited ill 1851 were wrong in Taste, they were at any rate 
the rightest tlial tlic time could sliew. That, if the Taste was 
heavy in the English Courts of the Hyde Park Palace, it was 
a hundred-fold more heavy in the dwellings of the people. 
•Again, comuion-place as was the display in 1851, it was vastly 
better than any tiling that could have been brought together 
ill 1811 ; and, leagues in advance of the first years of the cen- 
tury. In advance ol the days, when the Regent reigned ; when 
Wyatt ruled; and Brunmicll was dictator. In advance of the 
days, when Christian Churches seemed to claim kinship with 
old pagan temples ; and when a sacrilieal fillet was deemed for 
them a linjipier symbol tlian a cross. In advance of the period, 
wlieu the inawki.sh tameness of Harley Street and Portland 
Place, was varied only liy the meretricious stucco of Regent 
Street and the Quad’^ant. In advance of the age, when they 
wrought the dull, heavy furniture for tliose dull, heavy houses. 
Who but with a shudder must recall the grim sideboard of 
Egyptian w^eight ; the fell sar<;oj)hagus ; the stiff, straight- 
backed, ease-despising chairs ; the solenin four-poster with its 
load of dusty hangings ; the curtains, fusty enough, and thick 
enough to shut out half the light wliich, through the narrow 
windows, else had slrugglcd iu ; the carpets atrocious in colour 
and bestrewed with ro.ses, and posies, and baskets of flowers that 
broke through every principle of Art; the wall-papers with their 
contrasts of colour, and their attempts by shadow and relief at 
perspective imitation, that were, if it might bo, wor.se even than 
the carpets. 

In 1802, the display of British inaniifaclurc, arnl especially 
of such as had regard to the wants of daily life, vvuis wonderful. 
Household furniture, porcelain, gla-^s, carjiets, and draperies of 
every sort, were of suoli excellence as to call forth the praises oi 
rival.s, as of friends. The best of our Continental critics felt 
that they must bestir themselves if, iu Beauty no less than in 
Wear, the British makers were not to carry off the palm. The 
great Erencli Economist, M. Chevalier, in his report on the 
Exhibition says : — ^ The upward movement is visible aboVfe all 
^ among the English. The whole world has been struck with 
^ the progress wliich they have made since the last Exhibition, 
in designs for stuffs and in the distribution of colours, as also 
^ in carving and sculpture, and articles of furniture^ ; and he 
further anticipates, with patriotic dread, the time when the fresh 
grown taste of the Englisli worker sh-ill trcucli on, what he 
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calls 'the pre-eminence of France in the domain of Taste/ An- 
other French Juror says as to the like subject ; — ' It is impossi- 

* ble to ignore the fact that a serious struggle avvaits France 
' from this quarter/ M. Merimee speaks of tiie English ad- 
vance, in terms no less decided : — ' It is our duty/ says he, 
' to remind our workmen that defeat is possible, that it may be 
' even fi)reseen at no distant date. English Industry has during 
' the last ten years made amazing progress, and wc may soon 
' be left behir.d/ A like uneasiness may be traced in the efforts 
to get up the admirable display of the Fine Arts applied to 
Industry, which was one of the great features at Paris, in Sep- 
tember 1863. The Committee in their preliminary address 
hope that their work will be of use ' at a time, when men’s 

* minds are seiiously turned to the efibrts which rival nations 
' now are making in order to snatch from France her supremacy 
' in Art, and Art manufactured/ It is of interest with reference 
to what wc shall hereafter say as to the worth of Art training, 
to observe that, at this Exhibition, great weight was attached 
to the works of pupils in the Paris Departmental Art Schools. 
The great hall of the Palace of Industry, in the Champs Elysi^es, 
was filled with the works of the nianufacturers; while in the 
galleries were hung the drawings from no less than fifty of 
these Schools. 

Ill the Internalional Exhibition of lS62 it must be borne in 
mind, that these confessedly beautiful works were seen but to 
pooiv advantage. With exception of the admirably lighted 
picture galleries, the Exhibition Building was marvellously ill- 
fitted for the purposed end. In lieu of the graceful pile of 1851, 
was a confused mass of courts, galleries, annexes, with leaking 
roofs, and useless domes ; a structure voted ugly, even as com- 
pared with Brompton’s other growths. While, for the clear 
and open nave, with its symmetrical array of courts attaclied, 
which was the leading feature of Sir Joseph Paxton’s airy edifice 
was given a nave, which, at first sight, looked like a Lowther 
Arcade from Brobdignag. A nave where a liglit-house and a 
life-boat ; where Mr. Peter’s drag and a pair of monster iron 
gates ; where a jewel case and a wardrobe ; where a telescope 
and a Mersey steel gun } where pyramids of toys, and piles of 
candles, soap and food blocked the view ; and where tlie out- 
rageous prettiuess of ' The Sleep of Sorrow and the Dream of 
Joy’ was raised a-top of that still feebler specimen of false 
elaboration and wax-work imitation — ' The Circassian Slave,’ 
with its peep-show front, and tinted trickeries that might have 
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better fitted Bartlemy, or Greenwich Fair. So great was the 
crowding, so close the packing, that the South Kensington 
^ Moderns^ might fitly, with tlie Elgin * Antiques,' in Count 
Platen's lines, have cried : — 

Here have yo piled us together, and left us in cruel confusion ; 

Kach one pressinjj his fellow, and each of us shading his brother ; 
None in a fitting abode, in- the life-giving play of the sunshine. 

Here in disorder we lie, like desolate bones in a charnel, 

Waking, in all that can feel, deep sense of sorrowful yearning 
For the magnificent days when, all but alive, we were honoured. 

Still in spite of over-crowding and of bad aiTangement, all 
judges were of one mind us to the worth of the Art displayed. 

From what cause soever springing, then, English Art produc- 
tion has thriven within the last live and twenty y.ears,* and 
during the last decade of such period has bounded forward with 
redoubled force. A revival so strong must well deserve 
enquiry ; and here, as elsewhere, we shall find that great, 
results have only sprung from great and well-directed efforts. 
We shall find iliat the difference between the workers of to-day, 
and of forty, or even fewer ^ears ago, is simple enough. To-day 
they strive with study after that artistic fitness of design and 
ornament, which before was deemed, like Dogberry's clerkship, 
to come by nature. The one wonder is, that men were content, 
for so many years, to ignore in Art what they allowed in every 
matter else. Tlic aciiolar w(mi his way to fame only after long 
and careful training. The lawyer, the doctor, the merchant, 
all had their special education. Strength of material, cheap- 
ness of construction, honesty of linisli, fitness for the special 
end, — all were matters which in theory and practice, in the 
school-room and tlie shop, were drilled into the craftsman, engi- 
neer, mechanic. Beauty, grace, and symmetry of form ; fitness, 
harmony, and relation of colour ; these, alone, were not deemed 
worthy of a thought. There was in Art no training; and 
there coul(f, in Art, Jbe no assured success. At last men felt the 
want; became avtare that if Art were worthy of praise. Schools 
wherein Art miglit be studied should be worthy of support. It 
is curious to know that the first acknowledged School of Art 
and Design in Europe is scarcely more than a century old. Thift 
earliest attempt was made in 1754, in Saxony, at Meissen; 
where, in that year, was founded the Kunsifiewerischulej sup- 
ported by Government, and under control of the painter Die- 
trich. Here were taught drawing, painting, and modelling ; 
all with special regard to improvement in pattern and design 
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of the Dresdon (>luna, turned out of the Faetory^ establishod iri 
1710 at Ateissen, by Auj^ustus I., utider care of the cole- 
brated Bottioher. Paris saw its first School of Design in 1767. 
About the same period was founded a like Institution in Edin- 
burgh ; the funds for its support were mainly drawn from lands 
forfeited in the ^45, and hence it was known as ' The T^nistees 
Academy of Drawing*'. In England, although nothing was 
actually attempted in this direction until a very recent period, 
a proposition to found Schools, wherein students might he taught 
drawing, with a view to those ornamental designs, ^ which are 
of great use in our manufactories,' was put forth by John Evelyn 
ill 166*2. His j)lan, set out in a book called ^ Scnlptura,' was to 
establish a number of such Schools in all tb(^ local centres of 
industry; all in affiliation to, and having masters appointed 
by, a grand, central Academy of Art in London. TJie scheme, 
judicious as it wn^s, came to nothing ; troublous times wor(‘ 
again in store ; the Art-loving Stuarts went ; taste sank to 
the lowest ehb under rulers who either eared not for it, or who, 
like the early Hanoverian monarch, haled alike both ^ boetry 
and bainting/ In the middle of fast century came Hogarth, 
with his sturdy soul, and wiis the first to load the way to bettor 
things. In 1700 was held by the Society of Arts the first 
exhibition of tlie works of British painters. In l7fiS George 
HI. ratified the proposed constitution of tlio Royal Aeademy ; 
and, since that period, Painting, at least, has marched with 
rapid strides. Still, Evelyn's idea of local Scliools of Industrial Art 
was allowed to lie buried in the pages of an unread book. The 
first direct attempt at any scientific culture in Art, as applied to 
manufiictures, wus not made until some five and twtmty years 
ago. In 1840 certain Schools of Art weie founded in London, 
and in some of the larger provincial towns ; and, Irom their 
foundation, dates the real growth of a right feeling for ornament 
among us. So completely was France then allowed to have the 
lead in all matters of Taste, and especially in •the education wdiieh 
made Taste its object, that, by a too literal rendering of tlie 
French title ^ Ecoles de Dessin,' these fresh Institutioris were called 
' Schools of Design.^ The name produced some misconception ; 
and this, added to the novelty of the purpose, stunted the 
growth of these early endeavours. For years there was a stout, if 
passive, resistance to the new-fangled no lion that people should 
be trained to do with certainty and grace, that which, in as 
lasting fashion, people had been wont to do with no special 
training at all. Then, when at last the need was on every hand 
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acknowledo'ed, there s))ran^- up endless dillieulties (;r detail in 
the mastering of %. 'Die idea might seem simple ; the execu- 
tion was wearisome and slow : — 

On n’ex^*cute paa tont ce qui se propose ; 

JRt Itj chemin c.-'t lon^ du projot a la ohoao ; 

Sure it is, that these Institutions did not ‘ tnke^ with ihe public; 
were looked on as phizes, vvliere dilettanti amateurs might pass 
a ]jleasant hour, not as earnest helps in 1‘urtherance of Industry 
and Art. In 1851, the whole number of such Schools did not 
exceed twenty; and of these, many were weak, struggling, 
able to do little more than keej^ their galleries open. 

Rich among the rich results of that 1851 Exldbition was tlie 
convi(?tion, which it forcod on all, that the greater taste claimed 
by and for the Continental workers was no mCre idle boast. 
The work of tlie English makers was smooth, sound, strong; 
w(di-fit(irig, and well-planed. Their drawcu's were perfect in 
slide; their tables perlect in strengtli; their chairs did not 
creak; their carpets .did not fray. Perfection of finish; of 
polish ; of nsefulne‘!.s ; of wear. La(,-k only of design ; of 
grace lul form ; of harmonized colour. Lack of cultured 
thought and fitting principles of ornament. Tliere was a 
liald and mawkish laede of ornament, whicli was ]>ad ; or a 
clumsy, overcrowded mass of it, which was worse. There 
was general ^failure ; and what, ])erhaps, iras worse than 
failure, vagueness, and uncertainty. Wifli best intentions, one 
article was very nearly riglit in form, or colour ; with no less 
good intentions, another, from the same workshop, was wholly 
wrong. Tliere were laws vvliicli ensured a general oneness of 
sound workmansliip ; hut there was an utter absence of like 
laws with regard to decoration. Every man produced what 
was gooil in his own eyes. There was fair ornament, and fairish 
ornament, and execrably bad ornament ; but there was no 
acknowledged authority to bind men to one right principle 
of ornament. In the present day, in the Schools of Art, whereof 
we are about to speak, this want is felt, and striven to be cured. 
On the walls of the clafis-rooms hang large }»laoards, whereon 
are printed rules with reference to the broad piinciples of decora- 
tion. Take, as example, the following, on the application of or- 
nament to mctal-worksj pottery, and plastic forms in general 

1. The form should be most carefully adapted to use, being 
studied for elegance and beauty of line, ns w'ell as for capacity, 
.strength, mobility, &:c. 
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2. In ornamenting the construction, care should be taken to 
preserve the general form, and to keep the decoration subservient 
to it by low relief or otherwise ; the ornament should be so 
arranged as to enhance, by its lines, the symmetry ofthe original 
form, and assist its constructive strength. 

3. If arabesques, or figures in tlie round are used, they should 
arise out of the ornamental and constructive form, and not be 
merely applied. 

4. All projecting parts should have 'careful consideration to 
render them as little liable to injuiy as is consistent with their 
purpose, 

5. It must ever he remembered that repose is required to 
give value to ornanjent, which in itself is secondary, and not 
principal. 

These rules, once laid down, seem so clear, so self-evident, that 
one wonders why their formal enunciation should ever have been 
needed. The few, indeed, had always known that the laws of 
Art, and of tlie Taste which judges of Art were changeless j be- 
yond the power of caprice to shil’t, or gusts of feeling to destroy. 
These laws they knew, like those in Shelley^s World of Beauty 
in the ^ Hellas’ were : — 

Built below the tide of war; 

B.Msed on the eiystalline sea, 

Of thought and its eternity. 

Still, not until the last score years did the many feel that the 
few were in the rights and that if, for uncertainty, we would 
have sure res ult<5, Art must be made the subject of systematic 
study ; its laws be mastered, and its problems solved, or at least 
be bravely grappled with, ^ Difference of I'aste,’ said Dr. Johnson 
nigh a hundred years ago, ^ is, in truth, difference of Skill’ ; and 
here, as in so many matters else that seemed beyond his sphere, 
the grand old man was right. Surely, and not slowly now, this 
truth is winning its way. Once let the many grant the position, 
and single-hearted act upon it, and we may hoj)e that tlie better 
days for Art have dawned ; the days, when blind caprice shall 
no more scathe by idle blame, or still more idle praise. Onoe 
allow it, and vve may fairly ask the man who ventures an opinion 
on a work of Art for the grounds of such opinion. Then, in all 
Art criticism, we shall be entitled to demand such reasons, 
and such evidence as we should crave — in proof of assertions as 
to other things or persons ; and be free to set aside, as frivolous, 
both insolent expressions of unsupported opinion, and references 
to authorities of name however great. Where we can have the 
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primary authority of Nature, we have a right to it, in preference 
to any secondary laws of man^s production. Allow Jobnson^s 
saying to be true, and allow too, perforce, that there can be no 
degrees of perfect Taste ; but that the perfect Taste, which is per- 
fect Knowledge, must be unchanging and unchangeable as Truth. 
Heal’, as to this, the words of one of our most promising of 
critics, Mr. P. Palgrave : — * Good Taste is merely sound 
'Knowledge; human feebleness, and our shortlife can never 
' carry it to infallible law, but, like any other science, it is 
' open to question, examination, and perpetual reference to the 
' one and only standard — Nature. By this, right and wrong 
' in Art are tried as surely, as right and wrong in Morality, by 
' the standards of cons<;ienee and religion. Some points in all 
' will always be doubtful ; about many we slvdl doubt long, 

' whilst we analyze or wait for experience to tost them. By 
' the last thing an honest man, and clear intellect could do, 

' would be bo retreat within the complacent egotism ^of de 
‘ gustibus non est dlsputandnm — ' my taste is indisputable.^' 

Real grow^tli, then, in Taste and in Artistic Skill implies such 
systematic training as every science else demands. The ten 
years ending with 1862 was a period of real growth. In 1851, 
when English taste was feeble and uncertain, its special means 
of education, its Schools of Art, — were crude, callow, fragile, 
struggling for slieer life, Mark, what they were in 1862, when 
France was fain to own that England pressed her hard on that 
field of Taste which, till then, she had been wont to call her 
own. Take first, the number of the English Schools of Art ; in 
1851, there were nineteen or at most twenty in existence ; in 1862, 
— no less than ninety were reported as in j)erfect working order. ‘ 
In these ninety Schools, no less than 70,000 pupils were taught ; 
and the number of admissions was on the increase. Next, in proof 
of the great weight which the .Homo Government sets upon 
these Sciiools, look at the numl^er of prizes which it yearly gives. 
The highest reward of all, is called the National Medallion prize; 
of these eighty -nine were granted in 18G2 against seventy-six in 
1860. The number of first class prizes allotted in 1862 amounted 
to something more than 3,700, against some 2,700 in 1860. In 
other words, there was in these two years an increase of at least 
1,000 prizes; and, as the standard in both years was the same, 
the growth in artistic knowledge was in like proportion. The 
local authorities are no less well disposed to these Schools ; and 
here, the growth is just as clearly marked. The Local Medals 
awarded in 1860 were 861; in 1862 they had increased to 
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1,068. The Ciovernnienl returns are j)ublished yearly in May ; 
it is, therefore, impossible to say wliether the o-rowlh in 186-3 
was in proportion to that in 18fhi. There can be small doubt, 
however, tliat the returns of May 1861 will bo far more flatter- 
ing than those of any former year. If it be otherwise, the failure 
will have sprang' from no lack of interest, or support on the 
part of those best fitted to give help. Those speeches of our 
leading statesmen in the late recess, wliicli have won the greatest 
notice have been all in furtherance of these Schools. On the 9th 
September, Lord Stanley gave an eloquent address when distri- 
buting the prizes to students of the rreston School of Art. On 
the 22nd October, the Duke of Newcastle laid the first stone 
of a School of Art at Nottingham, and spoke most strongly in 
support of such Instil ntions. On tlie 26th October, came that 
Durslein Essay, thouglibful as brilliant, wherewith the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer inaugurated a School, and Museum of Art in 
memj^ry of Josiah Wc(lgwoofl. Wlirlc, last in time, but not 
ill interest, was the movst valuable address delivered on the 2nd 
January in the present year, liy Sir Siallord Northcote, at the 
yearly meeting of the Exeter School of Art. 

Very worthy of remark it is that in these several spt^eches 
the economic worth, no less than the icsthetic good of educa- 
tion in Ari, is strongly ilwelt upon. These men,' with other 
views Sf) much at variance, are here, without mistake, at one. 
Beauty, say they all, is no mere aecideui of things. Beauly is 
Truth, and Art its minister. 

> ■ ■ — Avi*s the witnessi of wliat Is 

Behind tliis show. If this world's show were all, 

Then imitation would be all in Art ; 

There Jove’s liand gripes us ! —For we stand here, wo, 

If genuine iirtists, witnessing for Ciod’s 
Complete, consummate, undivided work ; 

Beauty is always compatible with Use, at limes essential to it , 
and that statesman best will help the commerce of his land, 
who fosters best the general conviction of this fact. — ^ For manu- 
‘ facturing success/ said Lord Stanley, ^a certain training inArt 
* is indispensable. Coarse and cheap goods may, indeed, go into all 
'the markets of the world; resting on their utility and cheapness 
' as the sole and sufficient recommendation. For the production 
' of such we, in England, have great natural and acquired advan- 
•' tages. But for the more refined and not less useful class of 
' fabrics, it is not enough to have good materials and honest 
' workmanship. There must be something to please an educated 
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' eye and Taste ; and it is well known that, as regards these, 

^ Entrlish Taste has, until iate years, been a bye-word throughout 
^ the Continent; ... I tinnk, 

* therefore, that in promoting Schools of Design, intended for 
^ the better culture of Art, we are supplying a real want, and 
^ a real tendency of our time/ 

As to the economic worth of liberal and well-directed outlay 
on Schools of Art and Design, Sir Stafford Northcote makes some 
startling statements. In a comparison of the exports of Eng- 
land between the years and 18^2, — a i)eriod which 

synchronizes exactly with the movement for the Schools of De- 
sign, — he finds that, while the increase on general produc- 
tions was from £36,000,000 to £82,000,000, or at the rate 
of some 127 percent.; articles upon the production of which 
Taste was more particularly needed, increased from £2,700,000 
to c€8,000,000, shewing a total increase of £5,300,000, or at 
the rate of nearly 200 per cent. * I think,^ says Sir Stafford, 

‘ it is not a little remarkable that during the very time in which 
‘ we have admitted the goods of all other nations, who were 
^ supposed to be so much our superiors in Taste, to coo^petc freely 
‘ with us, — while we admitted the goods of France, and of 
Sail other countries where Art has been for so many years en- 

* cour.iged, to enter into free competition witli our own, vve, 

' nevertheless, have been able to export these parti<‘ular goods 
^ in respect of which we have competed with tljcm — gofxls 
^ in the production of wliich Taste enters so freely — able to meet 
^ our fivids, and to beat tiiem upon open ground/ 

Hear next the thoughtful eloquence of Mr. Gladstone, in the 
Burslein Address ; — ‘ 1 do not believe it is extravagant to 

* say that the pursuit of the element of Beauty, in the business 
' ol production, will be found to act with a genial, cliastening, and 
' refining iniluence on the commercial spirit ; tliat, up to a cer- 
^ tain point, it i.s in the nature of a preservative against some 

* of the moral dangers that beset trading and manulacturing en- 
^torprise; and that we are justified in regarding it, not merely 
‘ as an economical l)eneiit, not merely as contributing to our worl^ 

' a,n clement of value, not merely as supplying a particular faculty . 
‘ of human nature with its proper food, but as a liberalizing and 
‘ civilizing power, and an instnunent, in its own of mor- 

^ al and social improvement/ — To kindred purport, ‘:iri another 
pas.sagc, are his words While all the objects of trade and ' 

* manufaciure admit of fundumental differences, in point of 
^ fitness or iinfituoss, probably the greater part of them ad- 
^ mit of fundamental diflerences also in point of Beauty or of 
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' Uf^liness. Utility is not to be sacrificed for Beauty; but tliey 
' Are o-eiierally compatible, often positively helpful to each other; 

ajul it may be safely asserted that the periods, when tlie study 
' of Heaiity has been neglected, have been usually marked, not 
^ by a more successful pursuit of Utility, but by a general decline 

* in the energies of man : Of Imagination, Fancy, 

^ Taste, of the higher Cultivation in all its forms, this great nation 
^ has abundance. Of Industry, Skill, Perseverance, Mechanical 
^ Contrivance^ it has a yet larger stock, which overflows our nar- 
^ row bounds, and floods the world. The one great want is to 
' bring these two groups of qualities harmoniously together.' 

Grand, but not new, is the thought thus wedded to such 
noble words. Not new, because what now our greatest states- 
men teach, has been for years the practice of our leading manu- 
facturers. Hence is it, that designs for textile goods, which, 
in former* days, were always brought from abroad, are now so 
freely framed at home ; and framed of quality so good that 
foreigners are glad to take them in exchange for their own 
inventions. Readiness of judgment as to design, harmony of 
« colour, and truth of drawing, is indispensable to the man who 
deals largely in the products of the Lancashire Mills. A Man- 
chester, BoltH&n, Preston, Rochdale cotton-spinnor may he as 
money-loving ;xs he will, but still the genius of his craft will 
overcome him. He may deem himself tlie votary of trade alone, 
but be he stiffnecked as he may. Art will force him, if but for 
sordid gain, to bow before her; and what, at first, might be an 
irksome service, must in the end become a work of love. Tho 
man who trains his eye to judg# of patterns and designs for 
calicos, and of fresh forms and models for machines, trains it to 
judge of colour and of form in the abstract, and in their general 
combinations. He uses Art, at first, as but the handmaid to his 
growth ill wealth. Art, in the end, makes use of him to spread 
her glories, and bear witness to her power. This is no idle 
assertion ; facts fully prove it. Ask our leading Academicians, 
where the greatest of their works have found a resting place ; 
they will say within sight of the mill, and within ear-shot 
of the foundry. Ask the great dealers, who of late have sprung 
up as niiddle-men between artist and purchaser, — ^ask them, 
where they find the most open-handed of their custom- 
ers; they, too, will tell of mill-owners and contractors, of 
ship Wrights and engineers. In other matters, it would be idle 
to claim for these men any special refinement. As a rule, they arc 
marked by rough energy, rather than by keen sensibilities ; 
and still they are the willing slaves of Art* They buy largely ; 
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they buy well ; and above all, they rightly use that which 
tliey huy. None are more ready to show to strangers the 
treasures they possess. Of late years, the public have had 
ojiportiinities t>f seeing many of the glorious pictures which 
are scattered through the land, but, it must never be for* 
gotten that Manchester was first to shew the way* In J 856, 
when the Great Art Treasures Exhibition was first talked of, 
there were not a few to sneer at the idea. ' Wliat,^ said tlioy, ^ has 
‘ Manchester to do with Art? liet her stick to twist and twills, 
^ to piece-goods and grey shirtings.^ But while some sneei’Cd, and 
some refused to lend their pictures, the staunch promoters stoutly 
held their course \ and, in the end, produced a display which, if 
!iot the finest possible, was tlic noblest that liad then been seen ; 
in some respects, better even than that in the South Kensington 
(jiidleries of 18G£. At any rate, Manchester led the way. It 
was first to plan, and first to execute : while the finest of the 
modern jnctures shewn had no long road to travel. 

As with masters, so with men. If mill-owners buy good 
and costly ]>aiii tings, the men in their employ are no less 
rojwly to buy prints as good and costly as their earnings wiU> 
allow. Since the shadow of American distress has fallen chill 
ui)on South Lancashire, small funds have lieen available for 
outlays, of such sort. But before the evil days the fact was 
so. The great print publishers — Graves, Gambart, Agnew, 
Lloyd, — all say that the readiest market for good prints, 
not exceeding a guinea or guinea ami a half in cost, was 
found in the manufacturing districts; and that the bulk of the 
purchasers were grimy pale-faced men with paper Ciips, who 
found in such Art as fell within their reach, a solace after the 
rattle, bustle, and unsavoury smells of factory work. Solace they 
found ; but who shall say what richer good they gleaned from 
tastes so cultured ? Not one, but many influences have helped to 
refine the public mind. Still, strong among such, must surely 
that of Ari.be reckoned. The very genius of Art is catholic ; it 
struggles ever to break down mere class distinctions ; and to bring 
within its sphere the rich and poor, the ha[)py and distressed. 
The late Prince Consort, in his address to the Executive Com- 
mittee at Manchester, lays special stress on this influence of Art 
ns creating generous feeling of mutual confidence and good 
will between the different classes of society/ Shall we, then> 
be wrong, if we give to Art some credit for the bearing of 
mill-hands during the black time which, for so many months, 
lias weighed them down; and which, even n^Ow,is not yet wholly 
overpast? Tliink how calm, patient, manly, has been the bear- 
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inj]: of these folks j how, in a moineiit, they have been robbed 
of luxuries, which long previous fortune had gone far to make 
necessities ; how, they have been sunk to bitterest straits, to 
hunger, cold, and lack of clothing ; and how, with scarce a mur- 
mur and with never an outbreak, they stood against the storm, 
which, as we trust, they now have well nigh weathered. Then, — 
think of what, under half the pressure, the fathers of these mill- 
liands would have done ; aye ! did \ and that less than fifty 
years ago. Think, of the seething turbulence of the days 
when the factory lads were in chronic revolt. When William 
IV. greeted Dr. Dalton, on his first presentation, with an eager 
liopo that ^ Manchester was fpilet^ ; as though the metropolis of 
cotton were a maddened swirl of sedition, where calm intervals 
were rather to be hoped than looked for. Think of those days, 
and of these; of that frenzy and this ealm ; then say, if the 
spread of Taste, the refining power of Art, the knowledge of 
the Beautiful in life, in form, in action, have not wrought much 
to bring about the happy change. 

One great element in the success of the British Schools of 
Art should here be noted. To wit that they were called for, 
as well by the public who bought, as by the artists who produced. 
For some years previous to 1851, the eye of the purchaser had 
been in advance of the hand of the producer. Habits of travel ; 
study, more or less close, of works of Art abroad ; galleries, more 
or less complete, of pictures, scul})tures, and antiquities at home ; 
societies, more or less well organized, in most ot our provincial 
towns, for furtherance of Science and of Art ; all helped to train 
the public mind. A training feeble, indeed, and common-place, 
but still of certain worth. Helping, if not to create, at least to 
make men feel how wrong was most of what was being spawned 
ill name of Art. A wortli negative, indeed, but serving to clear, 
the ground for better culture. As for the hands that wrought, 
theirs was the bitterer pain ; with execution toiling, ever blindly 
on, far in the rear of conception. The head was in advance of 
the hand. The hand might waste itself in doing; but, for 
lack of knowledge, and fit husbandry of strength, there came 
nought save a doubtful, or a common -place conclusion. So, when 
the first excitement of the '51, Display was spent, all classes felt 
that the reality fell far short of the conceived possibility. The 
public craved a purer and more equal Art in the goods they 
were ashed to purchase. The workers felt that to meet such 
craving, the principles of Art must be studied with loving care ; 
and not, as things of doubtful bearing, be left to whim or 
chance, or handled in ^ irreverent haste and busy idleness.' 
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Tlio ^ivat movement, therefore, in favour of these Schools of Art 
came from two great classes of society ; from tlie many who 
purchased, and from tlie few who wrought. Thus was insured 
such union of technical and thc{>retic trainimr, of idea and 
execution, as should meet the wants of both. If the theoretic 
element alone had prevailed, there might have been failure; there 
would have been, if the technical alone had been considered. 
But with the double need, there came tlie wider scheme. Well 
considered lectures on the laws of Art, and on the history and 
practice of its several industrial dcvclo])meuts, satisfied the 
wants of some; while collections of casts, models, practical 
instruction in drawing, perspective, and the laws of form were 
there to give what others needed. The avowed object of the 
Schools was to spread al)road right theories of Taste ; but with 
such admixture of professional instruction as might, serve to 
make their use more wide. Still, it must be ever borne in 
mind that the technical clement has always been made sub- 
servient to the theoretic ; the one being held to be the principal, 
the other the accessory. The intention of the promoters of 
these Schools has ever been to train in Art, and not to lay clown 
royal roads for money getting. These Schools do, indeed, 
furnish to the thoughtful student what may, in the end, be 
mighty levers of advancement ; bub they offer no purely teclini- 
cal instruction, and refuse to bo made the stopping stones to 
present gain. They would not, if they could, treat their 
pupils as though they were apprentices to trade ; while all 
experience has shewn that, for real good, such School teaching 
of technicalities is an absurdity. Schools of Art may teach 
the laws of colour, laws of form, laws of decoration and design ; 
they may record the triumphs which have been won and shew 
what victories are still in store ; they may dilate on the several 
modes whereby former artists won a deathless name ; but it 
is idle to suppose that such teaching can have more than an 
indirect effect on professional advancement: or that Schools, 
however good, can turn out artists worthy of the name. All the 
technical details must be learnt otherwhere. The School of 
Art is invaluable ; but it is so as the help and the supplement 
to the studio and the burin, the gallery and the shojp. Even in 
a Scliool of Art so purely professional as the Royal Academy, 
the impossibility of teaching technicalities to a class is now 
allowed in terms, as for years it has been in practice* The laws 
of perspective are set forth, opportunities of drawing from casts 
and from the life arc given; good specimens of Art are avail- 
able for study ; but there is and can be no more purely techni- 
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(jal educiiLioi). Each of the Academic! an 8, in turn, is, or may 
be, called ii])oii to attend the classes; and under the name of 
^ Visitor^ to <>’ive such instruction as he deems proper fur the 
students. Now, with reference to the worth of purely technical 
instruction in Art, the very highest authority is that of the 
leading Academicians themselves, as given in their evidence 
before the recent Royal Academy Commission. Take first 
Sir Edwin Landseer; his answer to Question 1207 is as fol- 
lows: — ^Thfe students (of the Academy) teach themselves; 
' you cannot teach a man, beyond giving him a preliminary 
^ education. There are only a few things which can be taught 
^ in Art ; perspective and anatomy are the most essential ; 

^ and if I were to educate a landscape painter, I would begin 
^ by giving him a perfect knowledge of the human sktdeton.’ 
Again, with reference to the teaching in the Life School, 
Sir Edwin says : — ‘^Thc Visitors who are present there do not 
^ in point of fact teach they are there as beyoks of reference ; 

‘ when a student has a difficulty, he says ^ May I ask you to 
^ give your opinion on so and so T Of the younger men, 
Millais, in reply to Question 1G66, gives utterance to a like 
belief. But most valuable of all seems to be the opinion, and 
practice too, of the veteran Mul ready; most valuable, because 
while lie lays stress on form and drawing as the main elements 
of good in class instruction, he is for that very reason held by 
all to have been the ablest Visitor the Academy ever had ; 
Maclise, another master of form, being the only one that could 
be ranked with him. Speaking of Mulready^s power, Sir 
Charles Eastlake (Question 540), says: — consider him the 
^ best and most judicious teacher the Academy has ever had 
^ in my recollection. I consider him the best judge of draw- 
^ ing in this country.^ In answer to Question 641, Eastlake 
again says : — ^ I have no doubt that, if such a man as Mr. 

' Mulready were the constant teacher of Drawing in the Royal 
^ Academy, the degree of excellence in that department would be 
‘ higher.^ So Mr. Redgrave (Question 1038) says : — ^ The 
^ teaching power is quite different from the art power — vve have 
^ both combined in Mr. Mulready.’ Sir Edwin Landseer says 
(Question 1271) of Mulready ^ His drawings are remarka- 
^ ble for their accuracy; every thing seems to be done on 
* oath by him ; he can account for every truth, and he is a 
^ good anatomist. So far he is an admirable example for 
^ students ; indeed we have some of his drawings as speei- 
' mens to give the students an opportunity of drawing 
^ in the same style.’ What then was the practice,, in the School, 
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of this confcvsscdly first of teachers ? Take it from his last an- 
swer^ ^iven on the 9th March 1862, only four months before his 
death, to the followin|^ question from Sir Edmund Head : — ^ I 
^ think that you yourself are in the habit of drawing when you 
^ attend the Life-school V Mulready, vvlio for more than half 
a century had laboured in that School, replied ‘ I have from 
* the first moment I became a Visitor in the Life-school, drawn 
^ there as if I were drawing for a prize.’ Many a lesson may be 
called from this reply of one, whom others deemed a Master, but 
who knew that ho was learning to the very last. But what we 
would here especially advert to is, that all attempt at individual 
teaching, at helping every member of the class in turn, is boldly 
scouted as impossible, the only useful training being for the Visi- 
tor to set the model ; to give, by bis own careful work, an example 
to be followed; and to answer questions, if his opinion should be 
asked. The system of teaching in the Academy is beyond all 
doubt capable of improvement ; still, while there are a multitude 
of opinions as to the mode in which the present system should 
be modified, or what other should be given in its room, there is 
but one belief as to the hopelessness of giving in the Schools a 
merely technical training. Holman Hunt finds the Painting 
School of no real help ; Woolner declares that for Sculpture the 
Academy is of no avail ; the Architects all ignore the instruction 
which the Academy gives in matters pertaining to their own 
jn-ofession. But all — Painters — Sculptors — Architects extol the 
worth for all of theoretic views of Art, and of that skill in draw- 
ing, and kiiowdedge of anatomy and general form, which, by ju- 
dicious changes, they would seek to render more complcte. 

Ou the Continent this principle is still more strongly insisted 
on ; and this both in the Schools for teacluxig ornamental Art> 
and in the Academies for furtherance of the Pine Arts proper. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, in a most valuable Lecture delivered by him 
in 1851 on the various Continental Schools of Art and Design^ 
made this the subject of paiiiicular remark : — ‘ In all of the sys- 
tems,’ says he, ^ there are differences with regard to the mode of 
^ giving instruction, but they are almost uniform in the feeling 
^ that the object of Industrial Schools is only to teach a pupil 
' how to become an intelligent manufacturer, without attempt- 
^ ing to make him one. They content themselves with commu- 
^ nicatiiig to him a knowledge of the principles upoij which his 
^ technical art depends ; but for its practice he must go to the 
^ workshops of industry . Some of the Institutions, as, for example, 

^ the Trade Institute of Berlin, endeavoured at one time to teach 
^ practice in workshops attached to the Institution ; but this plan, 
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^ as might liavo been anticipated, was found to be of little ad- 
^ vantage, and it is now abandoned by almost all the Schools ; 
^ only one or two being still found hovering on the outskirts of 
^ this error. In addition to the folly of attempting to teach the 
^ practice of an Art within the coniines of an Institution chiefly 
^ devoted to other objects, it was found to be highly detrimental 
^ to tJie progress of the students, who were glad to escape iVorn 
^ the mental labour of the classes, to the muscular labour of th(? 
' workshops.’ 

The aim, then, in such Schools should he to train in Art, and 
cultivate the Taste \ not to put a mere commercial lever in the 
piij>il’s hand. They should be looked on, nok as substitutes for 
practical teaching, but as means whereby that may become more 
sound and thorough. To be of best avail, they should address 
themselves to the widest possible circle; not cramp their 
power by undue care of any single branch. Art can flourish 
only in a cosmos of its own. It needs, beyond the thouglit to 
plan, and hand to carry into act, an inner round of brother 
workers who shall bring the laws of professional criticism to hear ; 
and needs, besides, an outer w’dld of those who, with small 
technical knowledge, do yet possess a theoretic judgment more 
or loss advanced. That School would, therefore, best fulfll its 
debt to Art, which host shouhl meet these several needs. Which 
should, by a theoretic training well supplied, be the truest holj) 
in practice to the artist, in wdiatevcr lield ; which should sot 
forth well-fixed rules for the professional critic; and which should 
teach the public eye to know, to value, and to love the beautiful 
and true. 

Technical teaching alone may, under certain circumstances, be 
useless, even in a m^ney-getting sense ; as, where the skill of the 
producer is so far ahead of the public Taste, that he can find no 
market for his works. In such a cage, the fejvest only will de- 
cide to work for Ait alone, and hide their time until the pub- 
lic Taste have caught them up; most will be fain to take up lower 
gi'ound, and rather float with, than strive to stem the flood 
of general bad 'I'aste. This, iinfoitimately is now the case 
with many of the works of our best English decorators. The 
slate of things which existed in 1851 is reversed: the pro- 
ducers have advanced, while the buying public has not made 
lilje rapid strides* In the ceramic Art, indeed, in all its branches, 
^^wm cheapest poU>er’s ware to finest porcelain, public Taste and 
artistic Production seem to have gone hand in band ; but the 
like can he said of scarcely any other branch of manufacture. 
The very best specimens of furniture, of tapestry, of carving, 
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are just those that find the rarest purchasers. Comleuin the 
cunnhrous, ialse, unreasonable decoration of a pretentious Louis 
Quinze cal>inet, or console table, and the carver will be likely 
enou*> h to join in the blame ; still, until the public eye is educated 
enough to know and buy the good, the producer is forced to 
turn out what will sell. In wall papers, especially, the ignorance 
and want of theoretic training on tlie part of the public is most 
striking. The English specimens in the International Exhibi- 
tion were generally void of originality, or artistic worth ; 
confessedly inferior to what many of the manufacturers had 
turned out in former years. The fact was, tliat the public still 
yearned for the old, flashy st3de of decoration; and could not 
understand ilie quiet well -harmonized papers which more cul- 
tured Taste would substitute. Let a man go to^ny of the lead- 
ing London decorators, in search of wall papers, and, after his 
time and patience have been wasted in looking over the execra- 
ble specimens which it is presumed that he, as a member of the 
untrained Public, must admire, let him ask for some thing more 
arlifiti(!; he may see specimens, which in quality are better, and 
in colour, harmony, and pure design, as good os anything that 
Paris, or that Brussels could produce. Unfortunately, however, 
tlie good designs find no market, while tlie tawdry and worthless 
are l)oughi up as soon as offered. Here is but a new rendering 
of the old story ; the man who lives to please, must please to 
live. No dealer who lives by his productions, can run utterly 
counter to the whims and fancies of his customers. In time, no 
doubt, and indirectly, he may work a slow improvement ; but 
he can only hope to do in years, what might be done at once if 
the eye of the public bad kept pace with the hand of the 
worker; and if artistic education had given as well its theory 
to the many, as its technical details to the few. Good work 
of any kind does, indeed, at every time put forth a bracing 
influence ; and that, irrespective of other special means of train- 
ing. If goo<l work once gets admittance, insensibly it trains 
the eye ; and makes its owner's growth in Taste to be, if slow, 
yet sure. One good picture will make a man impatient of the 
daubs, which once he prized. An engraving in line, by Mor- 
ghen, or Schiavone; a mezzotint by Cousins, or by Atkin- 
son; a Wedgwood service, in very plainness perfect; a well 
carved cabinet, which tells of brain as well as hand ; a rug well 
harmonized, and low in tone ; draperies, where the patterns have 
been wrought to suit the hanging of the folds ; all, or each of these 
will, when ownership has proved their worth, make it impossible 
for a man to live at peace with works of like aim, but lower 
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piiriiy ami excellence, around him, Tlie daubs liiid their way 
to the auction room ; the foolish mezzotints are banished to 
the nursery; chairs, carpets, tables, it of ill desig-n, are ousted ; 
and other pictures, prints, and furnit ure, which more accord 
with the works whose excellence has wrought this revolution, 
take their place. If a man, who by any chance gets possession 
of any superlatively good work, whether of use or ornament, 
can alFord so to educate his ^'aste, he may in the end come very 
near the truth; but lie will d<» so, at no small cost of time aud 
money. Far better would be his position, if, from the first he 
had known the principles of Art ; and not been forced to grasp 
success through failure. A theoretic education in Art is, then, 
of highest worth to all; to the artist, lest his mind be narrovveci 
in a struggle after bare professional details; to the critic, lest 
he give to skilful handling that praise which fertile thought 
should best deserve ; and to the publii^, lest, save at lieavy cost, 
they fail to know what works are snuud, and what on fixed 
principles, they should admire. 

England, then, like every European country else, at last alhuvs 
the worth of an artistic education; of a training as well in Art 
manufacture, as in tlie Fine Arts proper; of a sysfem wherein 
theory shall rnarol^ evenly with execution, and where the Taste 
of the Purchaser shall keep pace with the Skill of the Worker. 
It is not a little strange that India has, as yet, done so little 
in the like direction. From the da^^s of Warren Hastings, the 
Government of India has founded, or fostered Schools of various 
aim. The science of the West has been both well and fruitfully 
set forth in Indian Colleges and Schools. The literature which 
more than all her laurelled victories, has made Great Britain 
what she is, has overspread the great peninsula; and forces even 
those who once were jealous of its growth, to sue that India 
may have it in yet fuller and more liberal drafts. Medicine and 
surgery have won their way, and conquered every obstacle of 
caste and creed. Law, the science no less than the art, wins 
pupils by the hundred to the lecture rooms of its professors. 
Civil Engineering, if of more slow development, has yet received 
from Government its ample meed of care ; can boast its special 
Colleges, and full instructive means. But, while all else is foster- 
ed, artistic training is ignored. Art, which underlies and inter- 
weaves itself with every study else -Art, which, even on eom- 
morcial grounds, should be a matter of imperial concern ; — Art 
has, in India, been the very Cinderella of the sisterhood of intel- 
lectual aims. In time, no doubt, the kindly fairy will appear; 
the prince Will come ; the slipper will be fitted , and Art in India 
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\\ ill win 1 he heniaj^e the deserves ; meanwhile slie is leit to drudge 
and struggle on by dint of mere Ttieclianical contrivance. lit 
Bombay and Madras certain eflorts have been made ; and, though 
wo have no special information as to wiiat lias been dime, it is 
generally understood that some success has come Irom them. 
Calcutta, where one might have looked for efl'orts stronger and 
more truly aimed, has done absolutely nothing in the way of right 
artistic training. We say this advisedly ; tor, as shall here- 
after shew, it would be idle to consider iii the light of education 
the mere empiric skill which a handful of pupils may liave 
gleaned in the so-called Calcutta Scht)ol of Jndustrial Art. The 
Sidiool was itself no belter than a co-operative store ; the head — 
a master tradesman, making profit by the works his pupils could 
turn out; the pufiils — apprentices, fiv’ed indeed from articles to 
bind them for a Htting time to learn their craft; eager only for 
chance crumbs of knowledge, wherewith they might make silver 
of their shallow skill. 

Very wonderful, is this apathy ! Wonderful that Art should 
b(^ uni aught in the land which was its cradle; untaught among 
peoples, with whom gracefulness of form seems an instinct, and 
harmony of colour an intuition. (Iraml must have been the 
power of those who, before the Parthenon was thought of, and 
wdicn Phidias was unborn, hewed from the living rock those 
temples which, in Southern and in Western India, defy the 
ravages of time, and make contemf)tible the puny etforts of 
to-day. Grand, the skill which raised those cities larger, as 
Macaulay says, and fairer than Sarngossa and Toledo, whose ruins 
still are eloquent of beauty as of wealth, (irand both the 
power and skill, and exquisite the sense of loveliness which ruled 
in the days, when in Northern India those marvellous mosaics 
wakened into life; when the Kutub reared its graceful shaft ; 
and when that Titania of niouumenis, the peerless Taj, in 
virgin marl)le, flushed with gems, sprung like a fairy vision 
from the plain; a miracle of loveliness, — a thing of beauty, 

* won from the void and formless infinite' to be a joy for ever, 
and a possession to all the generations of the earth. For all the 
general qualities of early Art, the world has got no nobler- worke 
than these. For deep repose of power, India can shew reipaui^ 
exceeded scarcely by the giant forms ofanciont Egypt. For unsha<^- 
kled boldness of design, she has works as full of life and vigour 
as Assyria could carve. While for flowing form and tenderness 
of outline, she has friezes and mouldings, not unworthy of the 
noblest days of Greece. 

Deep graven, too, wore the lessons which those early workers* 
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taught ; for, while the old thought has died away, and the old 
science has been lost, the manual skill still lives. Lives, while 
all else has perished. Wave after wave of conquest has over- 
spread the land ; for centuries the people have been harried, 
and ground beneath the hoof of this ruthless horde or that ; 
truth, independence, moral strength, and manly bearing are 
venturing only now, beneath a kindlier rule, to re-appear ; yet, 
in all these gloomy days, the old manual dexterity, and the old 
love of right colour, and fit form, refused to die. Clinging to 
life, although benumbed and nerveless ; although languishing 
and helpless to advance. Keeping just such amount of passive 
vitality as served to copy tlie old mechanical skill, and to follow 
out the old mechanical contrivances. Architecture and Sculpture 
are well nigh extinct; Painting is wholly so; but in all the 
ordinary manufactures, in all that belongs to the luxuries or 
wants of daily life, the Hindoo of to-day works, just as worked 
his forerunner long centuries ago. His tools are just as rude ; 
he has just the same models; is fettered by just the same rules; 
and produces just the same results. Save in the case of the 
Greek religions School of Painting, there is no parallel to this; 
no such instance of an artistic pseudo-life ; so utterly powerless 
to originate, and yet so grimly clinging to its ancient modes. 
M. Didron, in his wanderings among the monasteries of the 
Levant, found herein his greatest riddle; go where he would, 
in every church, and in precisely the same place in every church, 
he found the same pictures, the same colours, the same stiff figures, 
the same rigid folds, an^ the same inscriptions ; yet, of these pic- 
tures, some dated from the 5th cenlnry, while, in some, the paint 
was scarcely dry upon the canvass. * The Mareote painter of 
thelSih century,^ says the perplexed traveller, ^continues to do 
'as the Venetian of the lOtb, or as the Athoiiiteof the 5th or 
'6th.^ He afterwards found that in all matters that concerned 
his Art, the Greek religious Painter is, under pain of ecclesiastical 
censure, bound implicitly to follow the rules and details set forth 
in a bookj called 'The Painter’s Guide,’ written in the 11th 
century by one Paucellinus. What Paucellinus is to the artist- 
monk in Greece, the oral traditions of his craft are to the Indian 
worker. He will not even use a tool Idss rude than what his 
fathers had. The potter^^ wheel which now he turns is coarse 
as in the very childhood of the potter’s art. A few* weak stakes 
of bamboo, stuck into the ground, still serve the Dacca weaver 
for a loom. A blow-pipe, and a pair, or so, of clumsy pincers are 
all that the worker from Cuttack in silver filagree requires. The 
rudest knives alone are used for carvings the most delicate, 
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in ivory or wood. Yet, rough as are the tools, how well-nigh 
perfect the results. Potter’s ware, wrought often of the roughest 
clay, but of forms as flowing, and as truly fitted to the purposed 
ends, as any thing that Burslem could produce. Filagree 
silver, fine as the spider’s web, and delicate as any work 
of Genoa, or Malta. Muslins, soft as silk, transparent as gauze, 
fine as the beetle’s nether wing, such as European skill, with 
all inechaiiical appliances can never hope to parallel. Enamels, 
glowing with colour, as by instinct true ; and inlaid work where- 
in, in cheapest as in costliest, wares, true principles of orna- 
ment are never misapplied. Carvings in sandal and in harder 
woods, as cleanly cut as though a lifetime had been spent on 
each. Carpets, tapestries, embroideries, shawls, of colour so 
harmonious, and of design so pure, that Belgian^ French, and 
English makers take them as models, and strive, with only 
scant success, to equal them. Rich lacquer work from British 
Burmahj and silver that Cellini might have envied. 

All beautiful ; yet all, but the spasmodic efforts of a nerveless 
Art. Mere servile copies of models that were fashioned centu- 
ries ago ; wrought in heljdess trust on the traditions, and the 
maxims of thinking workers long since passed away. There 
remains much of the old manual skill ; there is no trace of tlj^ 
old fertile fancy. In lack of strong effort from without, there 
can he no advance in Indian Art production. The Hindoo 
workers of to-day are as hopelessly the slaves of rules whereof 
the principle is veiled, as were the Artist-monks, whom M. Didron 
speaks of, slaves of Paucellinus and his Book. Unless the nobler 
theory be added, they must be mere mechanics to the end of time. 
Working but not growing ; * continuing,’ as Dr, Royle most 
justly has remarked, ^ to venerate Sciences which they know 
^ only by name, and to practise Arts of which they know not 
^ the principles ; and this with a skill not only remarkable for 
^ the early period at which it attained perfection, but also for the 
* manner in which it has remained- stationary for so many ages.’ 

In Art, as in Religion, he who, in India, would be of real use, 
must not be slow to rate at proper worth the fact of an heredi- 
tary possession stretching far into the remotest past. In one 
case and the other, there is less need to create a new, than to 
awaken from the sleep of centuries all that is of value in th^ old* 
The year-worn truths, once again cleared from the dross that 
clogged them, should be chosen as the common standing ground 
of all. Of the Orientals, to whom they have come down as 
precious heritage and of the Children of the West who, while 
acknowledging the worth of that heritage, would supplement it 
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by more procioiis, and by principles yet liigber aiiil more 
full. Buij thouo'h this stock of inhorite»l truths is of highest 
worth ; and though, if it be ij^^nored, m> real jii^rovvtli is j)ossil)lc, 
still its presence, oftentimes, appears a real hindrance. AssuihmK 
ly advatjoo more rapid nii^ht be made if it were n >t there. A 
crop will spring more quickly in a clear, and fallow soil ; but, 
in the end, the gain may be the richer if the soil must first 
be cleared, the rank weeds rooted out, and the old (Vni I -bearers 
made the stocks on which to graft slioois of the yet more 
fruitful new. A mere Fetish worshi)>per, who has no real 
creed at all, may thus more rapidly become a convert to the 
Christian Faith, but the Brahmiu who has inherited a body of 
religion, dogmatic and ctlncal, may he a sloNver convert, hut a 
nobler priz(‘ when won. The like in Art. It is cornpaiatively 
au easy task to teach the tlieory and practice of any special 
branch of Art ])roduction to a man who has the willing head 
and ready hand, and has besides no ibrmer crotchets of his own 
to overcome. A hundred-fold more difficult the task where 
the pupil has, from earli(\sfc years, been wedded to empiric 
modes quite opposite to those now sought to be impressed on 
him. Most difficult of all, where these empiric modes have 
^rved to produce results not wholly bad. IMcdiocrity in Art, 
as ill every matter else, is of all stumbling blocks the gravest. 
The man whose works are so bad that all the world cries shame 
on him, may be forced to better things. But hardly so, will 
lie, who turns out wliat is ‘ fairish’ — yet not fair ; dex^ter- 
ous not thoughtful, and who, by the reatUness with which his 
works are sold, finds that at any rate, they are not in tlie rear 
of public Taste. 

An Education which woukl avail itself of all that the old 
has good to offer, and which would seek to im u to better 
channels the traditions and the skill of generations is, beyond 
all others, one most difficult to carry to a fruitful end. Not 
impossible, indeed, but calling for highest patience, tact, and 
temper ; for thoughtful care and dauntless energy. To quali- 
ties less high than these success is here impossible, and unless 
such be enlisted, it were wiser far to give the matter wholly up. 
In lack of such, time, labour, money will be spent on what will 
not alone be failure; will be real harm. For it should be ever 
borne in mind, that a School of Art, so conducted as to teach 
any, save the highest lessons and to spread a right knowledge 
of the principles of Art, will be a hindrance rather than an aid. 
Under the seal of its authority will be tolemted works which 
would be scouted else ; while the puWio, taking its standard of 
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ex.t*elli ii(‘e lV(»ui the piodiict ions of what it takes to be an 
accredited body^ will fail of that true pinnacle of excellence 
to which, with better guides, it might have come. Mr. Redgrave 
ill his admirable Report on Design, published ollicially among 
tlie Uecoids cd the 1S51 Exhibition, speaks of such attempts 
as the sources not alone of jiossiblc, but even, then, of positive 
and actual injury. Having spoken, as an Artist must, in high- 
est ])raise of the arrangernent, harmony, and lone, whicdi form 
the giound work of all Indian oriiaincnt, ho is forced to dwell 
upon the harm that has been wroiigbt on Indian Taste by those 
who, with more zeal than knowledge, close their eyes to the 
rich artistic glories of the soil, and seek to implant the lispings 
of an alien, and immeasurably weaker School. ‘It is painful/ 
says he, ‘ to observe the attenijits made to vitiate the sound 
‘ taste of the native Artists. It has, no doubt, been done by 
‘ those who are unaware of the true knowledge and just princi- 
‘ pies evident, more or less, in all the Indian rnanufactuies \ but it 
^ seems not llie less necessary to be commented on, since a School 
‘of Industry is actually in operation at Jubbulpore for teaching 
‘ the reformed Thugs to make carpets in the worst Euroj)ean style, 
‘ and at Bangalore the same teaching seems in ojieration. It is to 
‘ he lumped that, wheti. the admiration excited by the display of the 
‘ Indian fabrics at the Great Exhibition is re-echoed to the 
‘ land that produced them, this strange error will at once be re- 
^ medied. Even if good, such patterns are not consonant with 
‘ Indian Taste; and it is perhaps fortunate, that they arc really 
‘ so extremely bad, that they must tall at on(?e heibre the better 
‘knowdedge which the European judgment ol the merit of Indian 
‘ ornament will call forth and support.^ 

But even with the fittest means and best aimed eflbrts all 
true artistic growth in India must be slow^ Not at once will 
the better works, sprung from a wiser liandling of the old 
traditions, find favour in the eyes of the wealthier classes ; the 
men wdio call for, and who buy that wdiich the craftsmen make ; 
and until they be trained to know the true thing when they see 
it, .no general advance is possible, dlien, as regards the workers, 
there is sure to be a time of stagnation, and of passive resistance 
on the part of the human tools, who see their old traditions set 
at nought. Also, sure to come a time of baldest imitation ; a 
time when the Indian workers are busied in copying the new 
forms given them ; and before they have taken the further step, 
of fusing and welding the new gains with the old heir-looms f 
and of creating those new forms of loveliness which, to the 
wealth of an inherited skill and of an acquired power, add that 
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final charm wliich the creative faculty alone can give. In imita- 
tion, however, there is no danger, if riglit theory be superadd- 
ed. Imitation is bald and baneful only where, in lack of 
knowledge, men would still produce results. Nor this in Art 
alone. The mechanic, set to construct a machine, will copy 
every fault in some similar machine given him for a model ; he 
can avoid those faults, and suggest improvements, only if 
he have learned the scientific laws which govern such machines. 
If, in Art a right training be given, there is no fear that the 
pupil, of average power, who begins with copying, will there 
also end. A man so trained must strive to improve upon his 
model \ slavish imitation will be of all things the most irksome 
to him ; he will blunder, perhaps, in his attempts at improvement 
but still in spite of many a stumble, will make way. Very 
hopeful are such stumbles, as signs of a new spirit striving at 
all cost to find an utterance ; yet for a time, many will be 
inclined to consider them with dread ; to deem them markc of 
retrogression rather than of real growth. Nay, possibly enough, 
tliere may be real falling off in accuracy of finish and in 
manual dexterity. The work, which was wrought with so 
great speed aud accuracy when made by one who, human in 
form, was but a slavish tool ; will be wrought more slowly and 
with less nicety of finish, when tliat breathing tool becomes a 
thinking man. A man compelled continually to stop, and doubt, 
and hesitate as to whether this change will suit, or that proposed 
adjustment act. There will be loss of finish ; but there must be 
gain of dignity and power. Never was Kuskin more indubita- 
bly right, than when, with regard to this loss so nobly counter- 
balanced, he wrote : — 

^ You are put to stern choice in this matter. You must 
^ either make a tool of the creature, or a man of him. You 
' cannot make both. Men were not intended to work with the 
^ accuracy of tools, to be precise and perfect in all their actions. 

^ If you will have that pvecisiou out of them, and make their 
^ fingers measure degrees like cog-wheels, and their arms strike 
^ cuives like compasses, you must unhumanize them ; all the 
‘ energy of their spirits must be given to make cogs and com- 
^ passes of themselves. All their attention and strength must 
' go to the accomplishment of the mean act. The eye of the 
' soul must be bent upon the finger-point, and the souPs force 
^ must fill up all the invisible nerves that guide it, ten hours a 
^ day, that it may not err from its steely precision and so soul 
^ and si^ht be worn away, so far as its intellectual work in this 
* world IS concerned : saved only by its Jleart, which cannot 
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into the form of cogs and compasses, but expands after 
' the ten hours are over into fireside humanity. On the other 
^ hand, if you will make a man of the working creature, you cannot 
^ make a tool. Let him but begin to imagine, to think, to try 
' to do any thing worth doing, and the engine-turned precision 
' is lost at once. Out come all his roughness, all his dulness, 
^ all his incapability ; shame upon shame, failure upon failure, 
^ pause after pause; but out comes the whole majesty of him 
‘ also ; and we know the height of it only, when we see the 
‘ clouds settling upon him.' 

Pew things are stranger than the extent to which Europeans 
in India ignore the grand traditions of the native Art ; and the 
carelessness with which they look upon its preset) t works. In 
Europe, the rich design, the tone and harmony of colour which 
never fail in Indian manufactures, are matters not alone of 
admiration by the many, hut of study by the best ; there is 
not a. School^f Design in Europe in which they are not prized 
as speeirnens*of sound ornament, and of right application of 
true principles. In Indfia the results are admired, perhaps, in a 
loose desultory fashion ; but looked on as happy chances, rather 
than as skilful handling of well-considered laws. If the matter 
be deemed worthy a thought at all, the Hindoos of to-day will be 
spoken of as people singularly void of all the higher qualities of 
Taste and Artistic sympathy; able to imitate very closely, but 
without a tyace of invention. In proof of the assertion will be 
instanced, the low tone of household furniture and ornament 
which undoubtedly exists in Hindoo families, both high and low. 
Houses, even of the wealthiest, are wretched in construction and 
tawdry in decoration ; the fuTnitiire, either scanty to baldness, 
or as absurdly over-crowded, and in both cases/ wholly contempti- 
ble in design ; the walls staring with whitewash, or still 
more vilely coloured ; if not utterly bare, covered with crudest 
daubs in oil, or yet more meretricious lithographs, 6y feeble prints 
from Prance. The houses of the lower classes are, of course, 
examples yet more flagrant of an utter lack of comfort, clean- 
liness, or taste. Yet, spite of all this open violation of every 
princijde of Art, most sure it is that the old traditions live, and 
are most widely spread through every corner of the land. Nor, 
after all, should this inequality be greater matter for surprise in 
India than it ought to be at home. With all our vaunted, all our 
real strides in Art, it is wonderful to find how thoroughly igno- 
rant the mass of the people are of its merest rudiments. Prom 
the highest to the lowest classes ; from the Fine Arts proper to 
the commonest articles of daily use, the Taste of the English 
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public is still m\v and unfaslnonetl. So raw that tow are able 
to rid tluanselves oi the common grooves of thouo'lit, when 
judi»in^' of objects within their sphere of daily observation. 
While none^ save the fewest, arc competent to eritici?;e ori<.vhi the 
works of peoples having other needs, and oilier inodes of meeting 
them. These, fashioned for unheard -of ends, puzzle hy strange*- 
ness; and displease, through their contrast with the well-worn 
moulds which, if monotonous, have yet, hy use, hceu made 
familiar. 

Take the highest classes aud the noblest works. Gt» to the Iloyal 
Academy, and listen to tiic sapient comments on the pictures 
tliere displayed ; the ra[)turous ^ Charming — sweetly pretty’ 
of the Impulsia Gushingtons, the ^ Exrpiisitcly Hne, Sir !’ of 
the Modi'loves, at sight of every simpering bit of waxwork 
prettincvss, or foolish iniit.ation. The scarceloss silly eaips and 
snetu’s, wIkm’o with the Fretful Plumes, and Flutters seek to gain a 
name for shrewdiu'ss aud discernment. As for the mass, they 
wait to hear what Tom Taylor tells them in ihe^ Tunes’ ; and 
prai.eor blame as he admoiiishos. They are driven to their 
o})iuions hy the jaishing picture-dealers; just as Lord Fo])])ing- 
ton, in the ])lay, was forced by the solf-asserling tradesman to 
keep the shoes that pinched him : — 

‘ Vour Lordship m.iy plotW* to feel what you tliiiik fit; hut that shoe 
‘ does not hart you, J liopo 1 iinilerstaiid 103' trade.’ 

F«)pj)ington might liin[), but did not dare to contradict so wordy 
an expert. The public may not care for a picture; yet tlicy 
pretend a pleasure which tliey do not feel, because the babbling- 
dealer pi-css(\s them. A right opinion of a picture is most rare ; 
a hearty, and sincere one rarer still. Sincere, at any rate, was 
tjie opiiiion which Mr. Frith once told us lie heard passed U])ori 
his [)icturo of the * Leiby Day.^ It was at the time when all 
the world was crushing to see it; and when policemen were 
needed to keep order in the well-dressed mob. Tdie crili(*,s were 
a (jouple of stable-lads who forced their way, through silks and 
(‘rinolines up to the rail placed to protect the picture. Jiill’s 
feeliugs were too deep for words; he venlod them in one long, 
hnv, and plaintive whistle. Tom looked at the canvass ; stared 
at his companion ; stared again; aud looked again; then with 
a disappointed growl, he hoarsely whi.spered : — Veil Bill, so 
that/s what the Swells calls A Darby Day is it ! — C’ome along ! 
leFs go and luive a drain f Bill must have hecn related to John 
Leech’s ^ Sarah-Jane’, who found that Gibson’s coloured Venus 
was so ‘ Ilexackly like our Hemmer.’ 
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Pioliiro biiyors aro no bettor, as a l ulc. A work by Frith, or 
Fliillip, Faed, or Afarcns Stone, or Stirling- is eagerly snapt up; 
the name is taken as a warranty of exeelleiice, and gives a rising 
inarkel- valuci to t,be eanvass. A elever picture, by an unknown 
man, will probal)ly be never thought of, neviu* asked after in the 
0('-tugon Boom ; doomed to be returned nnsidd upon the luckless 
artist’s hands. 

T1)en, pieturos limi buyers from size, often, rather than from 
e\i!ellen<‘e j beeause they eovera certain imiubor of S(juarc indies. 
They must, be of tliis size, or of that. Not over-largo ; not 
ov^er-simdl. Fitting tliis recess; matching* that eornpanion 
onnvass. Any <me who haunts the auetions at Clivihtie’s, or 
Foster’s, may parallel tliat sale recorded in the good old Flay, 
of near a century old: — 

‘ There was tlie divineyfc Pla;i^iie of Atlien sold yesterday at. Tjaiio; ford’s, Lluj 
‘ dead li:;uro.s so iiatiiral, you’d haee sworn they'd l)cen alive fi»ad rriitirose- 
‘ hid li\ 0 li Mildred ■———six, said my bady (Jiirmino — —a tlioasand', said 
‘ tlie JSbfboh : ■ ■Down wont the haminor. A rouleau for your 

‘ haigaiii, said Sir Jcjremy Jingle; and what answer do you think Ingot 
‘ made himP 

‘ Sir. I would oblige you, but I buy this picture to place in iny nursery ; 

‘ the children have alieady got Whittington and the Cat; 'tis ju.st this size, 

* and tliey’ll make good companions.* 

1’lijit love of the cheap, and passion for hunting after bar- 
gains, whi(;h is f^o great a foe to any wide-spread growth of Taste, 
works just as jirejudicially in Fnglaml as it can in India. Still, 
it no more sliews a lack of better knowledge of artistic princi- 
})le in Liie one hand than the otlier. Alaiichestcr goods are 
bought by Hindoos, just as Tottenham Court Tload furniture 
finds folks to purchase it at home ; both may be ugly, but still both 
are cheap ; cheap at first, if not the ehea[>est in tlit3 end. No 
lesson is more liard to learn by any people, whether of East 
or West, than this, that Beauty has a market worth; is, as Mr. 4 
Gladstone said at Bursleiii, a new element imported into tU;\? 
jiroeess of production, and one wliicli, like every other, must 
bo paid for. ^The bea^ifnl object,’ continued be, ^|^ill be 
' dearer than one perfectly bare and bold ; not because Utility is 
‘compromised for the sake of Beauty, but because there may 
‘ be more •nauual l.iijour, and there must be more thought in the 
‘ original design.’ There is not a manufacturer of eminenoe at 
home, but has been checked in his .strivings after a purer Art, 
by this foolish lust for cheapness. In the potter’s Art, Wedg- 
wood and Bentley complain of it ; they speak of it as an error 
common with people not well versed in Art, to ‘ say that a 
beautiful object can be mauufaeturod as cheaply as an ugly one.’ 
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From cabinet-makers and house -deco raters the like complaint 
is general. Messrs. Holland and Sons, whose business lies among- 
those who should be free from all such falsely economic ways, 
are loud as any on the theme : ^ Our customers,^ say they in a 
letter to Mr. Digby Wyatt, — ^ and you are aware our connexion 
' is among the most noble and wealthy, — continually drive at 
^ cheap articles, except some few important pieces for the dining- 
* room, library, and drawing-room, and require as much teaching 
^ as the present race of draughtsmen or designers.* Until a 
knowledge of the worth of thoughtful Taste is more broadly 
acted on at home, we have no right to cast a stone at the artistic 
capabilities of the natives of India; men who, with simpler 
needs, have, as a rule, yet smaller means. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, if the wealthier classes 
are in England, only just beginning to display the benefit ol* a 
wiser sj'stern of artistic training, those lower in the social scale 
shew scarcely any traces of its influence. The old sarcophagus 
style of furniture finds still its purchasers ; and sanguine is the 
man who, in a lodging-house, would look for anything less 
cumbrous. Lower still, the lack of even decent Taste becomes 
more glaring. Among the hard-handed workers, coarseness is 
the rule. The mill-hands at Manchester, Preston, and some 
of the Lancashire towns are belter than they were ; hut a 
^ Rachda* lad, or a Sheffield tyke is as rough a specimen as any 
thing that India could shew ; while the folks in the ' Black 
Country,* — who live within the shadow of the Works where 
Wedgwood modelled, and where Minton and Copeland execute 
their shapes of loveliness — are nide as they were a century 
ago ; less riotous perhaps, hut as cheerless in* their homes, and 
as well inclined as ever to heave their ^ arf brick* at a stranger. 

The old cry, that Hindoos can only copy, — cannot create, 
^is simply absurd, Their fathers could, at any rate, invent those 
grand designs which all the world admire. They did discover 
that wondrous treatment of form, and those glorious arrange- 
ments of colour, which, as to prineij^s, are problems yet un- 
solved by our artificers at home. iWr is the skill worn out. 
The Hindoo of to-day produces ornamental works with ease, 
such as Europeans can accomplish only after painful thought. 
One sees this power in cheapest, as in costliest works. Look at 
the. embroidered slippers, which may be bought at Delhi for so 
small a sum. They are infinitely varied in design, but never 
fail in perfect harmony and effect ; are always refined in colour, 
and in beauty of line ; never violate the true laws of surface 
decoration ; and never offend the eye with those shadings and 
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foresliortenings, which so often mar such works at home. Ilcrc 
variety is called for j and here variety is never found to lack, 
Tri moredniportant works, if there be sameness and imitation, the 
fault is surely i-sither in the public who buy, tlian in the workei*s 
who produce. If in shawls, for example, the old ^ Indian Pine’ 
pattern is repeated to weariness, it is because the designers in 
Cashmere are ignorant of the true wants of European purchasers’. 
For so many years, this particular pattern has been bought and 
])raised — in so many feeble repetitions has been copied and 
tormented into more exaggerated forms at home, Unit theln<liau 
designers have come to believe that nothing else will sell. Only 
let them know their error, and they will put forth de.signs at 
striking in novelty, as lovely in arrangement. The Paris and the 
London Exhibitions both proved that, when called upon, India 
could furuiv^h marvels of original design and c(unbinalion ; rich 
diapers and geometrical arrangements, iloral ornaments, and low- 
ing lines of perlect grru*e fulness, where one knew not whether 
luostto praise the freshness of the fan(*y, or the unerring fitness of 
its carrying out. 

In the case of the productions of Cashmere, Die first step has 
just been taken by the present vigorous ruler ol‘ that land. The 
Mahariijah finds, that buyers in Europe complain that Cashmere 
sliawls are coarser than was wont ; that the ladies call for greater 
choice of pattern, and find the present fabrics over heavy to he 
worn with comfort. To meet these wants, the iMaharajah loses 
no time in taking earnest .steps. Judges for himself, in a per- 
sonal tour through hi.< dominions; makes advances to the 
weavers, for purchase of raw material, of sums equal to a hun- 
dred thousand sterling pounds; and publishes a list of stringent 
rules for regulation of the trade. Here are some few of the 
more important; worthy, for many reasoms, to be noticed; 
striking at the heart of the alleged needs ; doing so in calm 
despotic fashiem, somewhat new to European minds. 

Rtde 1 ordains that shawls shall be uniform in size. 

Rule 2. — Any shawl badly woven to be destroyed, — the value to 
be recovered by the proprietor from the weaver. Should the fault 
lie with the proprietor, he will be punished by the (jovernment* 
Rule 3. — A designer to be at liberty to dispose of his designs ; 
but should he attempt to conceal any part of a design which is 
purchased from him, he shall be severely punished. 

Rule 4. — Any person convicted of robbing a firm of a design 
will be severely punished. 

Rule 5,— One designer is not at liberty to transfer designs 
to another; and, as the Government has now relinquished the 
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tax, it is thcri^! will be a considerable ini])roveTneiit in the 

Ii'o/tj i). — N(;l more than six shawls are to bo woven from ojie 
desire'll, or a lieiivy fine will l>e in(li(‘t(*d. 

/lu/e 7. — The seller of a dcsit’n is not io retain a duy)li(‘a1c, vv 
ailcmpt. to form another oxaeily like the onii sold; in such ease, 
a fine will be levied 0 (|ual to one-foni*lh of its value. 

Iiv/e 8. — In future, duty will be levied by measurenieni- id' 
wool aiid worsted, and not by weight as heretofore*. This wall 
indiiee spinnirs to produce a liner description of the inaierial, 
and will )je more prolitalde to the wearers. 

(Jashmore, under a nervous rule, tiow knows the wants of 
euslomers; and, knowing*, strives to meet them. ElsewluMc, in 
liulia, sue]) wants an* utterly ignored ; a))d Indian art-workers, 
doubtful as io what they are, refuse to »juit the well-worn tracjks. 
They will not east aside designs which, thougdi old, do still, as 
experience proves, tind customers; nor try the risk of otlna-s 
which, if new^cr, yet may fail to gain so ([uick a sale* Tak (3 
Dacca muslins, for example. As compared with tlie hiirshcr 
muslins of Europe, the greater softness of those, togethen* with 
their superior gracefulness of fold and fall, (*ansc them to be highly 
pi'issed at home. Still there are, for English p)irpHS('s, certai)) 
wants in Dacca milslins which are well enough known at home ; 
but, which the native weav^ers do not know% and therelbre novea* 
strive to remedy. The Jurors in the 1851 Exhihition, thus ])a^s 
their verdict on these fabrics : — Hheir cost is relatively high, and 
^ their finish universally defective ; tlilf yarn, too, is uneven and 
^ frequently overtwisted Now, these are plain, sensible ohjcc- 
tions; easy to he understood, easy to be overcome, if but the 
Dacca weaver knew of them. As it is, if a s]>e(da.lly good ]>ie(!e 
of muslin be ordered, the w’eavers pay no attention to tlie real 
European needs ; strive only to excel in what they have them- 
selves been trained to look on as of special worth. They seek 
to produce what shall be a marvel of trans])areucy, of liiie- 
ness, and of lightness. Let them make a ten yard lialf-piecc, 
t hat shall w^eigli little more than three ounces anil a half, and 
they care nought for the rest. Now, though this lrans]>arency 
may have a worth in native estimation, it is, of all ijualities, the 
one which makes the fabric useless for im English hidy^s wear. 
Even in Home, it was not honorable matrons, honest girls, 
who wore the Tela areuarim, or the Venttis iexiilis^ — pellucid 
webs which must have been so like the finest efforts of the Dacca 
skill. If the Hindoo weavers only knew the real wants of Eng- 
land, they might r(wive a demand which now lias well nigh died 
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imny. 'riiey would oive more eare to finish; more to prepara- 
tioii ol‘ the yarn ; and would malvC a slightly thi<'her, but a far 
more usetid article. They would, besides, be able to produce tlie 
better fabric, at a greatly lower rate; and would not, as at present, 
wa^te time oil textures lilly named as ' running w^ater,*^ eras 
^ morning dew,^ for every yard of which a guinea is but reason- 
able pay. 

Until then, Indian w'orkers know^ wbnt is wanted in the 
marts of West and East, they must remain more eojnisis 
of the old; their skill be stagnant, and of baldest imitation* 
Schools of Art and Design alone enn meet this wanit ; Central 
Schools in the larger to^vn.s, w here both the public andthe wmrker 
shall be trained in the ]ninr‘iples of Taste ; and local Schools 
wliere the inanufactmes of the district s])all ree(aVe especial care. 

Allows then, that ihe Art worker in India does copy, does 
imitate, do(‘s use the old designs, and seldom frame a new one, but 
allow', further, that he does so he'canse he thinks, in this man- 
nor, best to please his (’ustomers ; not heeauso he lacks the 
power to plan aught new. Yet, were it otherwdse, England 
should not be the first to blame for that offence whereof, in Art at 
least, she is herself the guiltiest. In England, more than any 
European country else, a work of Art, or of artistic aim, is valued 
just in so far as it is known, and common, and the fashion. In 
it, above all other lands, original design, and daring thouglit 
in Art, arc viewed with suspicion, jealousy, and doubt. In furni- 
ture, unless a man will pay ilie heaviest cost for a new design, 
lie must put up wdth one of, at most, some luilf-dozeii stereotyp- 
ed styles of decoration. A new scroll, or a happy moulding, 
ventured on by some of the hetter houses, is repeated until all 
the wmrld is w^eary of it. The master tradesmen, who take no 
})ride in tlieir callii»g, and their men, who know more of beer- 
shops than of gallcih’S, are by this constant copying saved a 
world of pains. The one need not tliink ; the others need not 
draw ; but neither can speak of slavish copying as a fault 
peculiar to Hindoos. In jew^ellery and silver-work the like ; 
if a man want forks, or spoons, he is looked on as imreasonable, 
if he ask for anything more fresh in pattern than the time- 
honoured ^ fiddle,^ ^ thread,^ or ' Qllccn^s.' In the Fine Arts pro- 
per, thi.s rage for copying and for repetition of a work once 
praised is more injurious still. How often was Bailey called 
upon to reproduce his ^ Eve’ ? As to Painting, the ease is 
worse. An artist can scarcely gain a true success, but he is 
deluged with commissions for other works of kindred import. 
D/inby paints a grand evening idfcct, and is doomed for ever to 
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exa^^erale the blaze ot‘ western skies. Let grand old Liniiell 
lirnn a harvest held that glows beneath a burnished sunset, all 
alive with flame; lialf the picture-buying world strives for a 
specimen of like effect, and, for years, the Linnell family are 
at work, on what the public craves, not what the artists^ powers 
might better like to give. ' Sherry ! Sir,^ involves Did you 
ring?’, and, if the artist be, as here, too strong to give way 
wholly to the public cry, other and weaker hands will do what 
he declines; doing with coarseness, what his tender handling 
could alone make bearable. Mr. Cope presents a stronger case ; 
years ago he painted a baby; the public praised, the critics w’ere 
friendly, and poor Mr. Cope luis been cooped in the nursery 
from that day to this. ^Baby^s Turn^ might be borne with, as 
the first of its kind; but, when it gave birth to a line of babies, 
busied in most infantine pursuits, tlie case became ^ most tolerable 
and not to be endured.’ It is pleasant to think that, if the 
public has been bored, the artist has been bored no less. The 
'^IVrrible Baby must have been in Mr. Cope’s mind, when, in bis 
answer to Question 1798, be said before the Royal Academy 
Commission ; — 

‘An artist, when he exhibits in the Academy, does not exhibit to please 
* its inoinhoi's, hut to ideaso some portion of the public outside, and in that 
' way Ills works are influenced. The majority of works on commission are 
' painted for merchants in Lancashire. Tliey like a particular class of Ait, and 
‘ they select the painter whom tliey most approve of, and with whose works 
‘ they have the greatest .sympathy.* 

Natives of India are not, then, copyists above other men 
and mannerists ; nor are they lower than others in power to 
master all the truest principles of Art, Needs but, to call forth 
the originality that is|jjn them, and the feeling for form which 
seems their heritage. Needs, therefore, to train the workers, so 
that they may feel why this work ought to be preferred to that. 
Needs too, to train the public, that they may know the good 
work when they see it ; and may spend their cash on things 
chaste not flashy, on thought rather than on finish. Artistic 
education, in the highest sense, and true development, is called 
for ; mere instruction will not do, nor weak attempts to trans- 
plant fancies raised in other climes. Here, doubtless, is the real 
difficulty. It is not hard to find a teacher competent, in any 
School of Art, to give instruction in all technical detail. Not 
hard to find men qualified to , lecture on the principles, the his- 
toxy, and the biography of Art. But, it is well nigh an impos- 
sibility to meet with any one man fit to do both, iPit to give 
profe.ssional students such amount of detail as can, judiciously, 
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be taught in any School ; and, at the name time, fit to give to 
those who attend the classes from other than hopes of profes* 
sional advancement a wider range, and views more deep and 
generous of the u»eaning of the laws of Art, pure and applied. 
In Europe, every where, this difliculty is acknowledged. In 
England, the Masters of the several Schools of Art are picked 
men ; capable, if any could be so, of giving both a technical 
and an extra-technical ecfucation to the pupils in their care. 
Yet, in all the English Schools of Art, other aid is constantly 
called in; and men of the stamp of Redgrave, Richard West- 
macott, and Digby Wyatt are asked to supplement, by further 
lectures, the sound, though still, at times, too technical instruct 
tioii of the Schools, This was one of the many rocks on which 
was wrecked the old ("alcutta School of Industrial Art; and on 
this must s|>lit, if not by timely care prevented, the new' School, 
which is suggested as to accomplish that wdicrein the old one 
failed. A School of Art which looks to mere professional in- 
struction, fails of its noblest end ; it may teach a handful of 
craftsmen, but it leaves the people where it was. It stunts, 
too, the growth of the fjupils to whom it most devotes its pow'ers. 
It turns out artistic mechanics, never real Artists, in whatever 
grade. It mav give that neat st\ Ic of handling which is of 
certain worth ; but it fails to impart — nay, never seems to feel, 
the want of that inventive theory, in lack of wdindi no real 
growth is possible. 

It would be hardly possible to conceive of any known prin- 
ciple whereon a School of Art should be cjonducted, which was 
not set at noug’ht in the original Calcutta School of Industrial 
Art. This Institution was founded in the spring of 1854 by a 
private Society : the avowed objects being to encourage a taste 
for the * Arts, with more particular reference to their prac- 
^ tical application to provide employment for the East Indian 

* and native students of the Christian Schools ; and to stimulate 

* and improve the indigenous manufactures of this country,^ 

Of the promoters, none had any practical knowledge of the 
working of like Institutions at home. The School was founded 
in haste ; with no endowment, other than the gifts and subscrip- 
tions of a Society, above all others fluctuating. Government 
aid was early asked for, and was ungrudgingly aflbrde<l; at 
first a small donation, afterwards an annual grant equivalent to 
£720 was sanctioned. This grant continues, while all else has 
died away. There are now no subscriptions; donations ore 
unknown ; and the sum received in the shape of schooling fees, 
which never averaged £60 a year, is scarcely now enough to pay 
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the cosl r)f a collecting' clerk. There never was a responsible 
Direritor. Of the Teachers^ some drew small pay ; some, no pay 
at all j hut each njif>‘lit malvC what j^aiu he could from the works 
his pupils could turn out. The end, of course, was failure ; 
the public grant, indeed, staves off niter cxtinciion, and serves 
to prolong a useless life. The School is, how'ever, soon to bo closed 
as a private, aided Institution ; to be re-o|)ericd us a purely Oovern- 
mentai School; and, with more full appliances, tr> enicr ori a 
wholly new career. 

Did space allow, one might say much of the curionis foul u n s 
on this Road to lUiin. Of the Teacher of modellin!^*, and vid.uid 
Head, who at first gave his services gratnilously, IVoni sirn])l'» 
love of Art ; who, after a very few months’ experience .a]>plicd lor, 
and got some .i-XiO a year; who had besides a urivaio v\orks‘ op, 
— dignified by the title o\' J fell cr,— where all the labour \^:ls 
supplied by the Institution, and where all tlie profits were In- ow n. 
Of the Teacher of wood-engi'aving, w ho, as his jju})i]^ could not 
draw’, was compelled to ‘ do most of the w^ork himself ; and, of wiiosc 
pu])ils, another Ueport gravely records that, considering th^'y 
had small knowledge of drawing, and no knowledge ot pcrspcc 
tive, they evinced ^ a marvellous a]>titiKl(i for the Art.’ Or, of the 
photograjihic 'feaoher, who, w’llh no salary, was 'fillovved to luasve 
what he could <nit of ihe work of the dc])avhnent.’ The Modell(*r 
had his AUlier; the Engraver, his lluriu ; Ihe Photographer, 
his Chamber of Horrors, and for awhile there was a certain 
commercial success. There was, certainly, no attempt ^ to im- 
prove tiie indigenous manufactures of the country / but a 
fevv haH-cdu('ated lads were able, in these .several branches, to 
earn an average of seventeen rupees a month. The market be- 
came biisk. Ilenaissance garlands and festoons, said, by the 
\'endor, to be of work ' equal to that of Paris,’ were turned out 
by the hundred weight ; were encrusted on walls ; w'cre wreathed 
round niches, regardless of fitness, and in violation of every law 
of ornamentation. The buyers, who knew no better, prai.sed ; 
the seller, who kept the Atelier, thrived ; but true Art waned. 
The Engraver, who did ^ most of the work himself,^ found a field 
unoccupied, and market ready for liis cuts. He, also, thrived ; 
hut easy must have been the man who did not feel that Art Jiad 
suffered. As his assistants were wholly ignorant of perspective, 
and well nigh wholly so of drawing, of the simplest kind, there 
could he no great room for wonder that the engravings were what 
they were ; utterly void of accuracy j with no delicacy of hand- 
ling, without eflec'tiveness of light and sliade, without a trace of 
half-tints ; senstdess black and white, such as even better paper, 
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and less careless printinj^ never could have made endurable. The 
three thousand pliotographs, which are reported as^ in one year, 
to have met with purchasers, were doubtless of some service to 
the energetic gentleman who was left to make ^ what he could 
out of the work ;* but no one, even in Calcutta, ever thoug;ht 
that Ar t was tlu rcb}-^ benefited ; or ' the indigenous manufac- 
tures stinmliiled and improved/ The latter generous aim was, 
from ihi^ fiist, avowedly po^tponed. To raise, m every clfiss, the 
torn* oi* i’eeling as to Art, was newer even mentioned as a noble 
mi l , ynd much loss, in an Institution so conducted, was it ever, 
tne/i. In lack of such attempt, the School, witli an economy as 
was actual! • bud, must still have failed. To do 
• ts }»crtcct o |>rovo a social lever of undoubted power, the 

'tc]>s ai!(l juiv ’ ]>ecn to imjirove tlic public Taste ; to 
s[,read a knowledge of. and fooling i*or, true Art'; and not alojie 
To give increased skill to workmen, well nigh [lerfcet from 
H'c <irsl. in mere hereditary handicraft. 

"fhe idea of anew School which, with direct support of Govern- 
ment, should supersede the aided failure, had its rise as follows ; — 
The old School fell from bad to worse. No one was satisfied, 
l^uhlic interest, at no time Iceon, died utterly so soon as even the 
first weak gleams of promise had been darkened. Every thing 
(‘cmnected with the Institution pined and dwindled. There was 
but the sorrie.sl gathering of pupils. Of those who did come, few 
1 ut grudged the monthly fee of one rupee. They used to come 
for one month ; promi.se to pay in the sei'ond ; and, failing to do 
so, vanish in the third. The one fixed element was the public 
grant; that came with wonted regularity, and gave an air of 
faded respectability to what was else so ricketty and puny. At 
last even this sta}'* was in danger, (iovcrnrnent sbareil the gene- 
ral suspicion ; felt that its money was scarcely bearing* seemly 
fruit ; threatened its withdraw al. The threat was serious ; 
forced the Committee into action. In 186'2, on submitting 
their usual apjdication for continuance of the grant, they 
pledged themselves, within six months, to submit a definite 
scheme for the more beneficial conduct of the School. The 
Committee, us is the nature of such bodies, appointed a Sub- 
Committee to enquire more fully into the needs, and fittest 
modes of meeting them. The Suh-Coramittee, partaking of the 
evanescent character of the whole affair, eventually resolved 
i itself into a single Member. The Reppii of that one Survivor, — 
Captain Lees — was, in due course, made. A very interesting 
document, artistic in its few, but sufficient touches. Tracing, 
from its birth, the Schoors spasmodic stragglings for life ; freely 
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acknowledging its failure ; shewing, too, a very just perception 
of the many causes vvhicli combined to work its fall. 

I’he suggesie<l changes, so far as thc)^ go, are founded on right 
principles. With slight modifications, they have been ratified by 
the general Committee; approved by the (joveriiment of Ben- 
gal ; and sanctioned by that of India. The new scheme pro- 
vides for the transfer to Government of the School ; together 
with ^ the whole ol‘ the collections, apparatus, and materials be- 
longing to the Institution.^ Considering the state of the School ; 
^ind considering that the property thus spoken of, is comprised 
in a few worn tools, a few soiled drawing copies, and a few, not 
absolutely well selected, (nists, the gift was at best a doubtful one. 
Had gain, or ra})id good results been looked for. Government 
might fairly liave refused the transfer; in vit;w of present 
consequences, might have turned the back, not only on the sorry 
proffered casts, but on the real glories of Hellenic Art ; on 
Dion^'SJis of the Partlicnon, and on the marvels of the Frieze , 
with seemly caution might have cried ; — 

Ti)nt‘o Danaos, et dona feventrs. 

But, by acceptance, Government has clearly shewn that it appre- 
ciates the principle involved ; and, implicitly, biad.s itself to I’oster 
that wliich it thus acknowledges to have so strong an influence 
for good. 

The new scheme provides for the appointment of an Eduisa- 
tional Staff of three ])ers(>ns only, namely ; — 

(1). A Principal, on a inonlhly salary of 700 Bupees. This 
gentleman is to be chosen and sent from England, by ^ Mr. 
Redgrave, or other person of European reputation^ It is ex- 
pected that this officer will be ^ in such a position that the Go- 
vernment may henceforth rely on his knowledge and judgment 
to superintend the general working, and advise the Govern- 
ment on all matters connected therewith. He is further to 
be capable of undertaking the instruction in certain of the 
higher branches, and of delivering occasional lectures to the 
students on the principles and application of ornamented Art.^ 
(a). A Head Master, on a montlily salary of 300 rupees. 
The Committee recommend that the present Teacher should be 
retained; and deem him competent to teach elementary drawing, 
wood-engraving, and lithography. 

(3) . A Teacher of modelling and pottery, on a monthly salary 
of 60 rupees. 

For actual education, a monthly aggregate of 1,060 rupees is 
thus provided. The Committee further recommend a monthly 
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grant uf' 100 rupees, for purchase of Spe(;iniens, and Books of 
Art ; ii sum ludicrou''ly inadequate, in face of the known costli- 
ness of all such works. For Scliolarslii] s, the very insufficient 
sum of 105 rupees is given; to be divided among six recipients 
of live rupees, three of ten rupees, and three of lifteen rupees a 
niontli ; ea(;h tenable only for one year. ContiTigent charges are 
rated, as at thirty nij)oes ; house rent, as at 150 rupees; and 
office establishment with servants, as at fifty rupees a month. 
Tile total monthly cost of the amended scheme is es I i mated at 
1,495 rupees. Tlie former grant-in-aid was of* 720 rupees. The 
Committee, therefore, value iokil supp»n*t against partial help at 
775 rupees a month ; and consider that certain failure nuiv l*e 
converted into possible success, at an increased outlay of some 
lot) ])er cent. 

Whether the sum suggested is enough to carry out. the pur- 
posed scheme may well be deemed a matter of doubt. It is 
assuredly less hy d55 rupees a inmlii, than Hiat recommended 
by the Sub-Committee ; wliile the sum named l>y tlie latter was 
avowedly fixed with a view, less to the e\igen'.*ies of the St'hool, 
than to the possibility that (xovernrnent miglit hesitate about a 
larger outlay ; ' it will be more<*prudent*, so lun the words, 

* for the Committee to confine their recomimmdations within 
these outlines at present.' The liberality of (joveniment cannot 
be called in question ; it fieely took charge of the School, with 
its responsibilities; and, widioiit a (|acsrion, sanctioned the sum 
named as suflieient for its prosperous conduct. If that sum be 
inadetpiat.^, tlie want is, of judgment on the [)art of the Com- 
mittee ; not by any means, of goierous sympalhy on that of 
Government. By granting all that it was ask(*d to o»rant, Go- 
vernment implied a wish to do all that such grant was then 
deemed able to accom,)lish ; implied, besides, its rcjidiness to 
make yet I’urther grants when once tlie greater need should have 
been proved to it. 

All question as to the sufliciency or non-sulficieiiey of tlie 
sanctioned grant depends upon the nature of the end intended. 
If the School wore meant to be of merely local worth, the grant 
is large enough ; uot so, if it is to exercise an influence in places 
beyond its own immediate circle. Large enough, if the inten- 
tion were to give a special traininjj to a few ; not so, if the object 
be to raise the genej'al tone of taste and feeling, among men of 
every class. Not large enough, if the Institution is to be the 
centre whence shall radiate riglit principles of Art, to be a guide 
and rule, as well for those who purcliase as for those who make* It 
w ere idle, herein, to affect a doubt. That general advancement 
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vviifi the ain)j is sure. Else, what more feeble tlian, by such a 
soherrie of small reforms, to strive at j)erpetuatino- wliat has 
worked so little ^(►od. Better, far better, let the pimy bantlinjj' die. 
than seek to prolou”- a life which has not been of use to any. 
Of no use, to the y)eople at lar^e, whose wit! er wants it never 
strove to meet. Of no use to the handful of lads, to whom its 
special lessons were addressed. Of no use to these, if .the 
machinery had been a hundred-fold more perfect than it either 
ever was, or is ever like to he. Giving* to its jnipils what, in lack 
of a sympathisitio* public, is, and must be, a hindramie rather 
than an aid. Sending* them adrift, their education over, with a 
modicum of culture, with a certain sum of manual skill ; l)ut 
without the means ol turning* to account the culture, or oi’ 
rendering* available the skill. »So far relined ])y education, as to 
shrink from the old associations of the class from whence they 
sprung*. Yet doomed, in pemiry, to he fur ever mernbers of that 
class. Ihiable to find a market for their better works, l>eeause 
the monied men are still untrained to know the right; still 
wedded to the ancient forms of ugliness and error. 

If the School be meant — and meant it clearly is, — to be o\' 
more than local benefit, the ^‘heine falls very short of what is 
called for. The sums asked. for, and, by cons 'fiuciice, tjlOs(^ 
sanctioned, an?, in many cases, fai* below what would be needed 
to ensure success. It is an evil plea, to urge that a sum inad<*- 
qua.te was asked for, simply to prevent the risk of a refusal ; 
that a grant, even though too small for fullest use, was better than 
no grant at all. It is not better; will be iniinitcly worse. Ko 
failure, but has an influence for ill heyotnl its own immediate 
circle. The experiment ol‘ an ill- paid, ill-managed School has 
already been made ; already failed. The inei^vvho before were 
ready with good-will and su])port, and money have been dis- 
couraged. They will not readily again come forward. 

Where was indilTereiice, is now mistrust. T.‘u*t only, and fine 
handling can set right the ha»m that has Vieen clone, fresh 
I’ailure, or that half success which would be had as jailurc, must 
drive back for years the possibility of any real growth. Ilctter 
to risk refusal at the first, tlian loss and disappointment in the 
end. Besides, no well considered scheme of education ever yet 
was knowna, in India, to fail for lack of funds. It is hard to 
frame plans, which recommend to themselves to all, and give 
fair promise of success ; hard to meet with men fit to work 
them ; but with the men, and with the plans, tlie readiness 
of Government, to grant the necessary funds, can always he 
relied on. 
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TV ithin its bounds, the scheme proposed is sound ; we do but 
cavil at the narrowness of these. There is provision only for the 
pupils in a single School ; nor is their any inducement in the 
shape oT Free Admissions, or sufheient indiKjement in the way of 
Seholarslups, to render certain any real increase even here. Next, 
there are no sua^oested means for the growth of an appreciative 
love of Art, ai\i<mo‘ the wealthier classes. While laidly, there is 
no hint of any wider, if yet undeveloped scheme, wdicreby the 
higher culture may he spread throughout the land ; no mention 
ol' a cherished hope, that a day may come >vhen with the main 
School shall l)e connected Local Institutions in ilie several manu- 
facturing centres, all (;ombined in one great system, for the fur- 
therance ol* trade and culture, industry and taste. 

As to the f)i-st of these suggested wants it may he urged, that 
tlic genius of' the day is contrary to .such attciripts. That, edu- 
cation should not lie petted, and pampered by too lavisii grants 
of free admissions, stipends, and the like. That, education, as a 
hardy plant, should be trained in the open air of wu)rk-oLday 
lito; not forced, as an exotic, in the stoves of patronage. This 
is one of those half truths, which at whiles work so rnueh mis- 
chief. The tree may be hardy, and grow bravely witliout siip- 
poid when once well rooted and aeeliinaiized ; but it will be 
none the worse in .'strength, and vastly tpiicker in development, 
if the seed be sown in fitting soil, and if the years of early 
growth, be years of outlay, watchfulness, and care. No one 
would wish to go }>ack to the days when no payment was 
ever asked of any pu])il in a Government Seliool, and when the 
majority were bribed to come by stipends, given with open hand, 
without regard to conduct, progress, diligence, or zeal. But it 
does seem right that, ou the first launch of a new branch of spe- 
cial education, regard should be had to tlie days when the system 
of general education, which now prevails in India, was in its in- 
fancy ; right, that there should be meted to the special system of 
to-day, that liberal aid which, loss than thirty years ago, was 
given in its first weak stages to the g&ieral system which since 
then has thriven so well. No one but knows, vaguely it may 
be, of the help which Government afforded in those oarly days 
when English Edueation in India was a foreign graft that strug- 
gled for a doubtful life. Few, but have heard what pains were 
taken to persuade fathers tliat their sons would not come to any 
harm at School; what care ^vas taken that no prejudice should 
he ruffled ; how many and how large the Scholarships ; how 
small the fees ; how rarely even they exacted. It is, however, 
worth while here to shew, from actual records, what amount of 
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pecuniary aid was, at that time, deemed expedient. To no finer 
record can we turn than to Lord Auckland's celebrated Minute 
orNo\ein))er 1889, — a Minute which stands out glorious, among 
tijc proverbially great Stale Papers of India; a Minute, which 
fiuperbCides every ellort made before, and which contains the ear- 
liest hiut^ and genus of every subserjuent development. Among 
otlier mait(M\s, this Minute deals \Aith the epu'stion of pecuniary 
rewards. Stipends, regardless of merit, are abolished. Scholar- 
ships, the reward <.f merit, are reeorrimended in their place. 
Poverty alone was to be no plea for aid. Poverty wedded to 
desert, \va.s declared to be wortliy of the State’s best care. ^ We 
arc dealing,’ wrote bis Lordship, 'with a poor people, to the vast 
' majority af whom tlie means of livelihood is a murdi more 
‘ pressing objii,-r than facilities Ibr any better description, or wider 
‘ ran^c of knowledge. Our hold over the people is very iin- 
* perfect, and our ]) 0 \\er of ollering* motives to stimulate their 
‘ 7.cal of very limited extent.’ As to the number and moucy- 
woiib {)[' the Selu>larsbi[)s to be created. Lord Auckland’s views 
arc liberal and cdcai . Mn consequence of tlie very general pover- 
^ ty ol’ students. [ vv'onld fix the ratio on a high scale, say at onc- 
' fourth of the number of pupils, if tliat number should affV>rd 
^ proof of peculiar capacity and industry.’ And again ^ The 
' amount ought, from the commencement, to be enough fig the 
‘decent .sub-istenee of a Native stnchnit; and there might be 
‘ some small in(n*case admitted after a year or two, as an ineca- 
‘ tivc to eontimiod etlbrt.’ 

This is no place to enter into details more close ; enough to 
sa}^ that, w ith some slight changes, Lord Auckland’s liberal views 
were carried out. Scholarshijis of forty rupees a month to Senior, 
and of twelve ru])ees to Junior Scholars w^ere freely granted to those 
wliosc merits clainie<i them ; and the proportion of one in four 
was never deemed too large. It u^as felt that, if it. were inlended 
that the infant scheme should thrive, the fostering hand of 
Government must he widely stretclied. Now, it is most clear, 
that such arguments Ibr pecuniary aid, as were strong in behalf 
of a general education, must be trebly strong in support of one 
that IS special. Special too, not as is Law, or j\reJiciue, or Civil 
Engineering, where careful study cannot fail to lead to honourable 
subsistence. This, is a special education where the end is doubt- 
ful still; where the students, will either be of smallest means, 
who look to carrying on ancestral trades with wider skill ; or, if 
of higher social position, will need, at first, to be induced, by 
every lawful means, to study, what it may be long before they 
dream of turning t<^ peeuniarv gain, If the pupils are very 
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jioor, Scliol.irsliips must he n-iven to enable them to come and 
live ill cleceiKjy. It tlioy lack the spur of poverty, still pecuni- 
ary meeds have always proved, in India, of force enough to fill 
the class rooms. 11‘, as is hoped, students should be won 
lo the Calcutta Central Scdiool from Dacca, Benares, Patna, 
and other seats of maniifacture, — stndcMits who, when they 
return to tlieir homes, may spread the culture they themselves 
have gained, the need of aid of such kind is more pressing 
still. It might; indeed, be here a CjllC^tioll whether Lord 
Auckland’s fullest theory might not most usefully bo brought 
to jiractice. AVhethcr, besides the general Scholarships awarded 
to des(‘rviiig students in tlie Central School, certain of the Local 
Committees of KdiK‘ation might not be authorized to nominate 
to one or more Local Scholarsliips, tt> be lield oidy in tho 
Ca I (* I itta Institution. 

AVliat has been saiejj^of pecniiiary aid, applies no less to pecn- 
niary pri\i(oge. Until the new scheme is iii active work, and 
until il s benelUs have been brought lioino to the public sense, 
it seems most irni)olitie to insist on the payment of a schooling’ 
lee by all. It were needless to dwell on the facilities given to 
))oor students in the ATistvian, French, and Belgian Schools 
ol' Art; but in J'^ngland, the j)rinciple of Free Instuiction in 
tliC'^ij Schools lias been fully acted on. Very recently, indeed, an 
im Unation has hceu dis])laycd to limit the Free Admissions ; and 
the I’OsiiJt has been lo call forth so n)uch ilJ-reoling', that a return 
to tlu* old system is probable. If Free y\dmisson to Schools of 
Art be iulvisable in i^]ur.)pe, where students are less poor, and 
where the benelits derived are beyond disenssion, surely it must 
I’C far more so in India, where to poverty is added doubt. No 
general Free Admission, as ol right, is here advocated ; tho evils 
of irregular aftendance, and weakened discipline, mtist ever be a 
bar to that. It should he accorded as a boon ; lo those alone 
wliose conduct seems to merit such a boon. Some authority, 
wliether the Director of Public Instruction, or the Local Com- 
mittees, or the Principal of the Calcutta »School, or any of these, 
should be at liberty to recommend certain pupils for this privi- 
lege. A privilege, to be forfeited at once iu (rase of irregular 
attendance, ill behaviour, or failure to make reasonable progress. 
If schooling fees be rigorously levied Irom all, the total sum 
received will, for a long wdiile, be most insignificant. At small 
cost to itself, the Government might gracefully accord what 
would be a real benefit to many, and would vastly help the gene- 
ral chances of success. So soon as the numbers do increase so 
greatly, as to make the fees a maltei of impoilanoo, the active 
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uiil may ^TaOunlly 1)0 withdrawn. Time (mouj^h, then, to levy 
fees in pay ment of insh*u<*tion, the worth of w'hieli will thus, hy 
that surest tesi^ liave heen allowed. This is one (d* those cases 
in which, the i»;rcat ohjeetion to a system of quite Free llldiieation 
in Government Schools, can Ijave no existence. Odiere is, as yet, 
no privately sapprwted School of /Vrt and I)i’sii>*ii ; there can h-', 
therefore, no ^ une(jual eompctiliou' ; no unfairly weiivli led vaee 
between the public and the private drai;*. 

Regard, then, had to the danger of fresh failure ; regard, to 
the principle so widely acted on at lioino ; and, more than all, 
regard, to the general ])ovei‘ty of those who slmuld be won to the 
benches of the contemplated School ; it does seem tliat tlio in- 
ducements held out iu the samdioned scheme are vveah and 
insuflieicnt. The grant for Scholarsliips siiould be increased ; 
and, if meritorious eaiididatcs a.j)})ear, Lord Anehlaiurs i-atio of 
one- fourth miglit well be aeded on. Orders for Free Tuition should, 
with lavish hand, d)e given to lads who coihe with good creden- 
tials; lads who, hy their conduct, shew that they appreciate the 
gift l>est()wed. 

Next, as to the want of any suggestioji, in the scheme 
prop(^sed, for the spread of an ap])veciadivc love of Art among 
the general community ; and especially among those weultlner 
classes who, hy judicious purchases, may huul the best assist- 
ance to the seheine. Hero, doubtless, is a dilileulty. \Ve 
cannot, find in India, as we do at home, a public whieli, 
60 far as many of its members arc concerned, craves for and 
welcomes lieartily the bedtor work. In India a double lal)Our 
must be undergone. To teach the workers, and to leave the buying 
public where it is, would simjdy be to oiler stones for bread; to 
crush the workers, and to starve tlie scheme. Of nothing are 
folks more jealous, than of interference with their old domestic 
ways, and plans, and decorations. What they are used to, that 
they like ; and brook change, only when the gain is made most 
plain to them. This, true every where, applies with double 
force to India, Here, to the force of habit, is added that of 
superstition. All change is looked on wdth mistrust, as the 
possible veil to some concealed stratagem. As g'eneral edu(jation 
spreads, this religious horror of all change will fade away. One 
cannot think that those who have been educated in Jhiglish 
Colleges and Schools, remain in much subjection to it. One 
might therefore hope that the attempt to inculcate more fit- 
ting theories of Art should prevail more readily among such, 
than among the less enlightened of their eonntrymen. The 
latter present the double front of habit and of superstition. 
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'Dio lonnor, rid of uno gToat oljslaole to proj^ress, are hampered 
only hy iiiveterato habit. Still, oven this one bar needs ^^reatosfc 
care and dilit^onoe (o move. The new works must be Jong- before 
they vs in their way t o g*cneral recognition. It were idle to hope 
that even the rnobt intelligent Native, in furnishiji;j^ a house, 
should avoid the time-lionored forms of decoration, and purchase, 
ill their stead, shajies and combinations wholly strangle; avow- 
ing;, that he does so, just because a School of Art declares one 
rii>ht, the other wroni;*. With all the spread of better culture 
at home, people have not yet arrived at this. The quite best 
works are often those which are the slowest to find purchasers ; 
tlic ]mblic is only clambering still to reach their hi^’her level. 

Never can one too strongly insist on it, that national growth 
in artistic feeling’ is possible only where theory goes evenly with 
practice ; and where the public is kept educated to ajipreeiatc 
the efforts of the workers. The liighesl training aims at both; 
and is tiicccssfnl so far as it can compass both. Look, fur ex- 
ample, ill the Fine Arts proper, at our Jdritish School of Paint- 
iiig. No one will say that this School would have held its 
present place if he, whom all acknowledge as its Founder, had 
not been able to write as well as paint : if the Pictures of Rey- 
nolds had not been coupled with his grand Discourses. With 
the pencil Gainsborough might run him close ; but with both 
pea and pencil was Sir Joshua pre-eminent. The Portraits did 
much for Art : but the Lectures did far more. The few were 
refined by the sight j the fewest by the ownership of his pictures. 
The wliolc educated world was swayed and moulded by hi.s Dis- 
courses. It may be doubted which of these two was at any time the 
instrument of greater good ; sure, now, it is that, while the 
subtlest colours of his brush have fled, the clear, keen touches of 
his pen remain. Time has paled the dainty triumphs of the 
Master^s skill ; the thoughtful sentences, wliich taught a nation 
Art, live still, and teach still. Heat, cold, a thousand accidents, 
may cause the rest to fade ; but these, 

— no injuries of heaven can feel, 

Like crystal faithful to tho graving steel. 

While, however, the Committee wholly overlooks the wider field 
which must be cultured, if the central plot is meant to bear its 
richest harvest, it does suggest that, for the pupils in the School 
proposed, some Theoretic might, with gain, be added to mere 
Technical Instruction. It expresses an opinion that the new 
Pl^cipal should, o\er and above the duties of general supervision, 
and of such instruction in higher branches as would fall to bii 
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share, be able to deliver ^occasional Lectures, to the studc‘nt'=j, on 
the princiidcs and ap})liciition of ornamental Ait/ Leavinu*, lor 
the present, the question of limiting* such Lectures to students in 
the School, it is still conceived that the hope entertained may 
possibly be too sanguine. To organize a quite new Institution ; 
to teach, practically, the liigher branches; and, besidi's, to com- 
pose and deliver well-consulered Lectures on the principles, and 
application of Art; would probably be a work beyond the power 
of any, whom this scheme is likely to tempt from liome. To 
do sueli a work thoroughly, powers of the very highest order 
would be needed. The hoped-for Crichton must he a good admi- 
nistrator; a clever Artist ; a man of extensive reading; an easy wri- 
ter; a fluent speaker. Unselflsl),too, hennisl be; willing to forego 
cvciy prospect which such powers must open out at home, and bind 
himself to drudge in India, on a pittance of 700 rupees a month. 
The Committee seems unaware that in the English Seliools 
of Art, such Paragons are rare. Be the staff most fully furnished, 
still the course is supplemented by Lectures from gentlemen, un- 
conucetod with the School. No doubt there are men in England 
who do superintend, do teach, do lecture; and who do all well : 
but who can dream that men like Wilson of Glasgow, Scott of 
Newcastle, Raim])aeh of Birmingham, and the rest, are likely to 
be tempted l)y anytliing that India has to offer. And if they 
were, even they would be crippled. What is possible at liome, 
where the general plan is well laid dowui ; and, by able assistants, 
noldy carried out, would ])e impossible in India ; for years, at 
any rate. Impossible, until the wliole machinery of the School 
is in working order ; imjiossible, until the staff of assistants is 
more able, and more fully furnished ; impossible, until careful 
enquiry, and calm consideration of the w^ants, both of School 
and Country, has sliewn what system should most gainfully be 
followed. Most unlikely is it that any man wlio would accept 
the post of Principal, should be able both to tciich practically, 
and to lecture ably. Most impolitic it would be to press him 
even if he could, and would. The work of general supervision, 
and of practical instruction in higher branches, would be quite 
as much as any man could fairly carry through. Let him do 
thus muclr well, and lie will have scant time to prepare, or 
to deliver Lectures ; Lectures, at least, such as would benefit 
his bearers, and do credit to Jiimself. Whoso attempted botli, 
would fail in both. He would be a compromise between the 
Professor, and the technical Instructor ; doing, indifferently, 
the work of each. Like the Bat in the fable, neither per- 
lect Bird, nor perfect Mouse ; a lialting Lecturer, an inept 
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Artist; avowinc;' himself, now this, now tliat, to suit his 
hearers 

Jo suis Oisoaii, voyez nios allies ; 

Vivo la <jui loud les airs ! 

# Xi # # ^ -if' 

Jr* siiis F’onris, vivoni los rats 

Jii])it('r ooiiiVmd les chats ! 

Still, Lectures should he ^iven by some one \ and Lectures 
addressed less to t.he |)rore*^sional aspirants in the School, tlian to 
the jjfcneral piildie whence are to come the future patrons of the 
higher culture. Tlie question is, wlmre to find an audience of 
the class required. 4'1)C Lecturer, of course, must be .appointed 
lor tlio special work. Now, as Jias before been said, the prospects 
(d' success ill any such movement must vary j^u’catly with the 
previous p;euer:d culture of the class addressed. ' They will bo 
increased in proportion as the opposing element of superstition is 
rcinuved ; increased, therefore, amonjj^ those who have already 
beiui trained, to some extent, in European modes of thought and 
fc(‘ling\ On such, then, should thclirst experiment bo made. In 
the Presidency College of Calcutta are now enrolled more than four 
hundred students. Young men of every rank are gathered here; 
ancestral wealth finds liere, like ancient family, its representa- 
tives; poor Scholars too, there are who sirugglc after, and will 
gain, the highest prizes wliich professional careers can give. Not 
from Beiigid alone, l)ut from every part of India are drawn these 
throngs of students to tlie class-rooms of the great Calcutta Col- 
lege. Tlie local Colleges and Schools are robl>ed of their best 
pupils ; docs a student shew promise, in whatever branch, straight- 
way he leaves the country St'.hool, betakes him to the Presidency 
College, wliere, with wider means of instruction, he can measure 
strength witli more vigorous competitors, men whom to heat is 
glory, and by whom to be beaten, is no shame. Then, liear in 
mind, the overpowering love which every Hindoo has for his 
place of birth ; of all these throngs of students, every one looks 
forward to the day when he can go hack and settle in his own 
district. The rich men may go there so soon as their academi- 
cal career is finished ; the less rich may wait, and toil in their 
several professions for years, or until they have the vvished-for 
wealth ; but soon or late, mediately or immediately, each hopes 
to make his home in age, that which was his home in youth. 
Is not this the very kind of audience that should most be court- 
ed ? Here are crowds of young men all one day likely, as well 
from higher general culture, as from their means, hereditary or 
acquired, to exercise a real influence on the mass of their country 
folk; and to exercise it, most of all, on the dwellers in their native 
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district-; by whom, when they Jo return, they will l)e looked on 
witli feeling's not iiriniixed with reverence and awe. It is impossible 
to imagine anybody of persons, by whom the higher theories of 
Art could be more usefully re<!cived ; or any, in whom the good 
seed, duly ])lanied, might he looked to bring forth richer liarvcst. 

Tlic Lectures on Art, at the Presidency College, might be 
fixed, like those on Law, so as to claali with none of the settled 
liours, and subjects of study. The Lectures in the general de- 
partment com menec daily at lO-dO a. ]\i.; law students attend 
on certain mornings in the week at 0 a. m. The earliness of 
the hour has never ])rovcd any hindrance to a full attendance 
of the Law Classes. It is sure that, if two Lectures a week 
wore delivered OJi Art, and kindred subjects, and the liour of 
meeting fixed at nine, or half past, there would bo no iiiter- 
fereiu^c with the work in the general scheme; and no objections 
would be raised on account of the earliness of the hour. Here, 
also, might arise the question of requiring an admission fee: 
if one were levied at all it should, at first, not exceed one rupee a 
month ; but, probjibly it would be more politic to open the doors 
freely to all actual students of the College, exacting a small fee 
only from students not in any wise connected with the institution. 
A certain number of prizes, in the form of Books, and Specimens 
of Art,, should annually ])e awarded to those who had been most 
regular in attendance, and who had made the greatest progress. 
The Lectures should ])e most comprehensive; treating of the 
general principles aiul history of Art, discussing its literature, 
and dealing with the several theories which heretofore have been 
propounded. The work should be entrusted to some gentleman 
with special qualifications for the post, wIjo would be placed on 
the Professorial staff of the College, and might be designated, 

^ Professor of the History and Theory of Art.^ In addition to 
Ins two weekly Lectures at the Presidency College, the new Pro- 
fessor of Art might be asked to deliver once a week at the 
School of Art a more colloquial Address on some subject liaving 
reference to the technical instruction and business of the week. 
The Professor of Art might also be considered as ex-officio Visitor 
of the School of Art ; might bo askctl to confer with the 
Principal of that Institution on matters of common interest; 
and in unison with him to suggest to Government, at whilevS, 
such changes as tim(3 and experience miglit prove it useful to 
adopt. It being always borne in mind that the grand aim 
should be to improve the Art and Taste of the whole country, 
and not of the metropolis alone, or of any other district. Borne 
mind, therefore, that the Calcutta School of Art should be 
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viowoil moroly as the ^cnn whence otlior Rciliools are to he deve- 
loj)cd ; the uursino- mot her ofkimlred Institutions wliicli licrcafter 
sliall be Ibiinded in all tlio leading* marts of local industry, 

Witli a well selected, zealous Principal, and witli an able Pro- 
fessor of Art iolediire in the Presidency Collc^'e, and, as Visitor, 
to sotnc portion of his time and counsel to the Sehool, 

there should be o'ood reason to hope that the old loss may be 
made up, and the real L^ain, once dreamt of, become a reality. 
One ^rcat cdermmt of sueeess would he, that at first there slioulcl 
he ^iven, both to Principal ai\tL Pndessor, a eca-tain freedom of 
action ; a liberty to foster the development of the scheme in such 
form as exporioice mii^ht prove to be the best. If, at lirst, this 
JVec action be ^^^l'udi;‘ino‘ly bestowed ; if* there ho an endless corres- 
pondenre wlu ]i this charge is adopted, or that practice stopped ; or 
if tlic infant s<dicme ho sucked into the frothy whirlpool of bureau- 
cratic inlhience, there must b(? failure. In Kngland, even, all edu- 
cation in Art is still tentative; feeling cautiously its doubtful way. 
INFen, who for years, liave given their h(?st energies to the work, 
arc still of many mind^i, as to how the good w'hich all desire 
may best bo got at. Government at liomc felt its powerlessness 
lo deeiilo, were men, more to the inatlcr trained, were still 
unsettled : did, t]ier('fore, the one thing as to wdiich tlierc could 
be no dispute, gave, in the onset, liberal grants. Then, having 
further exercised a careful judgment, in tJie appointment 
of the best men, it gave tliose men the fittest spur to action in 
a sense of responsibility and personal interest. There was in 
tlie early days of Art-training at home, no .attempt to cripple 
the pow'^eis of able teachers by thrusting them into any Procrus- 
tean bed of rules and systems. The ruling Powers were wise* 
enough to feel that regulations, wdiieli might ])e very useful in 
the continental Seliools of Art, might, also, he most baneful if 
forced upon tlie growing Schools at home. JMoney, tljcrefore, 
was given ; Teachers were given ; and, together with the fullest 
encouragement, was given also, Preedom of Development. 
What the growth has been, all know ; wdiatii would have been 
wdth treatment less enlightened, most men may suspect. 

We have nothing, here, to do wdth the changes wdiieh are im- 
pending on the British Schools of Art. These Schools are now 
some twenty years of age ; they have gained a sure hold upon 
the public sense; are vigorous, thriving ; and the Government 
of to-day thinks that its helping arm might fairly, in some 
measure, now be shortened. Idiere are grave doubts as to the 
expediency of this; there has been hot discussion on the question, 
daring the recess ; and, in the coming Session, the matter is 
sure to be so warmly argued, that it is still possible the old 
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system of liberal grants may be ujihckl, IFerc, in India, however, 
snch (jiieytions afli'ct us not. We have, here, a right to ask, at 
the hands of Government, for such consideration on beiiaU of 
the infant system of to-day, as, twenty years ago, was olVered by 
the English Government to the sister system in its infancy at 
home. In India do, what England did ; what England does ; 
and what she only, after years of fostering care, threatens to do 
Jess 1‘ully, sim])ly because such artificial cidture now is needles- s. 
Endow liberally ; choose the best men to work out tlic general 
scheme ; give those men the fullest confidence; free them from 
needless checks on action ; and there is good hojie that Schools 
of Art may be as rife wilh lienelit in India, as they have 
ever proved to he at home. Tliat the work is noble, one 
which deserves a Government's best favour, and a IVoplc^s 
heartiest sympathy, will hardly now be questioned. All J^iropc 
is of one mind here; and England, latest in the field, has 
bravely still made up for past shortcoiumgs. 

When one thinks how cultured are the men who now in India 
have the power to unclose the public purse, one cannot think 
that there should be the slightest hesitation as to granting 
freely for so grand an end. With persons of Tasic so acknow- 
ledged, all arguments on behalf of Taste are needless. Eaii ly to 
state the need to such, implies on th^ar part, an eagerness to 
meet it. But were things oilier than they arc; were tlie Powers 
that be as grasping, us tliey are generous, one miglit, with 
triumph, point to the wondrous oneness here of all the groat 
Financiers at home. One might turn, from the Cliancellor that 
is, to him that is most like to he; and shew how the measured 
‘eloquence of Gladstone, and the startling figures of Sir Staifunl 
Northcote on this one theme coincide. Coincide, in extolling 
the general worth of well-conducted Schools of Art; the worth to 
Trade, no less than Taste ; the worth economic, no less than the 
woi’th jesthctic ; the worth to the nation, no loss than to certain 
of its members. The Age which has seen Trade freed from its 
fetters, is that which most has striven to improve its products. 
Trade may be left to regulate itself; but, within just bounds, to 
guard the rights of toil, to train the manufacturer, and to strive to 
raise the standard of the works produced, are aims which no wise 
Gov'crnment would willingly forego. ^Tlie same spirit of policy,^ 
says Mr. Gladstone, ^ which lias taken from the producer the 
'.enjoyment of preferences, paralyzing to him, and most cOstly 
' to the community at large, has offered him the aids of knowledge 
' and instruction, by whatever means, whether of precept or 
' example, public authority could command/ 

W, GRAPEL. 
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Art. IV. — Selectfons from the Calcutta Gazettes of the years 
1784!, 1785, 1786, 1787, and 1788, shewing the politicat and 
social condition of the English in India eighfjj years ago. 
By \V, S. j3etoii-Karr, c. s. Calcutta : Military Orphan Press, 
186 k 

S OME months ago, whilst Mr. 8eton-Karr, the President of the 
Record Uonimission, was taking a prelim hiary survey of the 
Records preserved in the various public offices in Calcutta, he 
ibund in the Homo Department a series of quarto volumes 
entitled the Calcutta Gazette and Adveriiser, commencing as 
iar back as tlie ^th of March 1781, when Mr. Warren Hastings 
was still Governor-General, and running on to the commence- 
ment of the present century, when the Marijuis of Wellesley was 
completing the foundations of that great British Empire in India 
.which Hastings had begun. It appears that this Calcutta 
Gazette was published by a Mr. F. Gladwin ; and in the second 
number it was announced that the Governor-General in Council 
had permitted Mr, Gladwin to is'^uo a Gazfdte under their sanc- 
tion and authority ; and that lieads of offices wore therefore 
to publish in this paper all such announcements and notifica- 
tions as might be ordered on tho part of the Honourable 
Company. The result was thai a heterogenous mas.s of contem- 
porary iiterature, belonging to the official and social life of 
Calcutta eiglity years ago, has been preserved in one and tho 
same serial, together with numberless curious and suggestive 
allusions to contemporary events which iiave long since become 
matters of history. Mr, Seton-Karr now appears to have 
examined the earlier volumes extending from 1784 to the end 
of 1788, and to have made such extracts as are likely to 
amuse and interest Anglo-Indians generally, as well as such 
English readers as pay attention to Indian affairs* Those 
extracts, however, form something mojro than a mere attractive 
and readable volume, inasmuch as the work supplied some 
valuable material to the future Macaulay of ludiat Ttie days^ 
*^hon mere narratives of events, enlivened perhaps with charac- 
ters of individuals, were dignified with the name of history, are 
fast passing away j and thus tho pretentious histories of the last 
century have become insipid after the graphic pictures of Macaulay 
and Thackeray, In a word, the modern reader requires to be fami- 
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liarized with the habits and customs of tlio actors both on and 
off the sta^e, as well as with the life and manner^ of the 
audience. In this respect our Indian historians have been 
hitherto lamentably deficient, and but too often have attempted 
to construct ideas of India out of the depths of their moral con- 
sciousness, as the German drew the camel, instead of photo- 
graphing the people and the scenery. Mr. Miirs history, for 
instance, is very philosophic, and adorns most of our libraries ; 
but where is the man who reads off a chapter with the gusto 
with which he would peruse the third chapter of Macaulay? and 
how oven tlie story of tlie famous trial of Warren Hastings 
fades away into weariness by the side of the life-like and graphic 
narrative of the trial of the seven Bishops. Yet one story is 
capable of the same artistic treatment as tlie other, and might 
equally excite tlio sympathies of the present generation ; and 
surely Mill might liave invested such cliaracters as Burke, Fox, 
and Slioridaii, with at least the same iuterost as Macaulay has 
invested such men ns Pemberton, Pollexfen, and Somers. But 
the fact is that Mill bad never sot foot in India, and was as 
incapable of judging of tlie conduct of Warren Hastings, as be 
was of aiipreheiulirig the character of Native Princes ; whilst 
his notions of Anglo-Indian society were gathered, not from any 
jiersonal experionco of Madras or Calcutta, but from the ex- 
aggerated accounts current at the time, 

Mr. Seton-Karr s work thus fills up a void. It furnishes us 
with a pleasant view of Calcutta society, when our grandfathers 
were still young gcntl(}meri in cocked hats, and our grandmothers 
were young ladies with elaborately dressed hair; and it deepens 
our historical impr(\s.sions of tlie period when English Officers 
were still pining in the cruel dungeons of Tippoo at Bangalore ; 
wlien a French Army was serving under the Nizam ; when the 
Malirattas were masters from Guzerat to Cuttack, and from 
Delhi to Mysore ; and when the whole European community in 
India were occasionally thrown into fits of alarm, lest the 
British dominion should be overwhelmed by a confederacy of * 
Hyder, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas. 

Whilst tlius brightening up such notions of Indian History as 
wo may liave derived from Mills elaborate narrative, the 
Selections before us exhibit a curious and faitliful picture of 
Anglo-Indian life at head <]darters ; of balls and theatricals, 
masquerades and concerts, assemblies and races, reigning toasts, 
hloody duels, and runaway slaves. In truth, it was a strange 
time, and strangely is it, brought before our eyes in this motley 
chronicle. Suttees, comedies, a revolution at Delhi, a song 
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written by a European in Tippoo^s prison at Bangalore, a 
notice of fifty people being found dead after a heavy rain 
oil the road between Cliowringliee and Russapugla, dacoits, 
addresses to Warren Hastings, addresses by Sir William Jones, 
burglaries, auctions, ofiiciul notifications, rafilcs, Iiouses to let, 
advertisements of liair dressers, riding masters, fencers, new 
books, and past or coming festivities, — all follow one another in 
endless variety, and many of them call up pleasant pictures of 
Calcutta society, and its ellusive convivialities, in days which 
have, long passed out of the memory of man. Before,’ liowever, 
attempting to describe the varied contents of these old world 
annals, we propose to tost the value of the work as a repertoire 
of historical materials, and ascertain for ourselves how far Mr. 
Seton-Karr has added to the attractions of Anglb-Indian history. 

The Gazette begins just when the administration of the 
Hou’ble Warren Hastings was drawing to a close ; and a review 
of the Indian career of this famous personage, spreading as it 
does over a period of some thirty-four years, would form a fitting 
introduction to the perusal of Mr. Setoii- Karris Selections. This, 
however, has been so elal)oratcly executed by Macaulay, that wo 
need do little more than note the salient points. Warren Hast- 
ings landed at Calcutta in the year 1750, and in the seventeenth 
year of his age. At that time the British Empire in India had 
literally no existence whatever. The East India Company pos- 
sessed three extensive fortified factories respectively at Calcutta-, 
Madras, and Bombay, each of which was the centre of other 
factories, from which cottons and other commodities were receiv- 
ed for exportation to Europe, and through which coloured broad 
cloths, steel goods, and other Euroi^ean manufactures wore sold 
to the neighbouring zemindars and military officers. Trade was 
thus the sole occupation of the Company's servants ; and the 
transactions of the Calcutta settlers with the native powers were 
confined to keeping on good terms with the Nabob of Bengal, 
and in doing the best that could bo done towards defending 
the settlement at Calcutta against any stray incursion of the 
Mahrattas, who, both at that time, and for a long period 
before and after, were a terror throughout India, and were just 
as threatening in the direction of Fort St. George and Bombay 
Castle, as in tho neighbourhood of that mysterious Mahratta 
Ditch, which our predecessors created but a little more than 
a century ago somewhere about the Circular Road, but of 
which not a vestige now remains. A war, however, between 
the English settlers at Madras, and the French ^settlers at 
Pondicherry, had already commenced in the south of India, in 
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which tho j'ivnl Morcliaut Companies appeared as supporters of 
rival claimants for Iho so-called thrones of the Nizam of the 
Dekkan and Nabol) of the Carnatic, and in which young Captain 
Clive gained his first laurels. In l7o(h after six years’ service in 
JJengal factories, Hastings learnt his first lesson in native poli- 
tics*. lie had had some preliminary training in the Secretaiy's 
office in tho (Calcutta Fort. Thence he had been appointed to tlie 
factory in the neighbourliood of Moorshedahad, the residence of 
the Nabob of flengal. In 1756, a young Nabob, at onco cliild- 
isli and vicious, succeeded to the Government of Bengal. Tho 
ignorant Princeling hated the English and longed to plunder 
Calcutta, and accordingly soon picked a qtiarrcl with the English 
authorities. Suddenly he fell upon the defenceless factory in his 
noughbouihood, and Hastings found himself a prisoner. Imme- 
diately afterwards he marched on CMlcutta, and wJiihst some 
of tho English cscap^id on board the shipping iu the river, the 
remainder were tlirust into the dungeon known as tlie Black 
.Hole, and were ncaily all stifled to death in one terrible night 
in Juno. 

If we were reviewing tho life of Warren Hastings, instead of 
merely indicating the salient points in tho early history of Cal- 
cutta, we should dwell upon the peculiar training which the 
young Civilian unchu went at this period ; a training which so 
strangely resembles that of more than one young Officer during 
the Mutiny of 1857. Being a prisoner at large, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of tho Nabobs Court, ho became trans- 
formed in a few hours from a Merchant’s Clerk to a Political 
Agent. He dispatched information to the Calcutta exiles who 
had escaped to a small Island at the mouth of tlie Hooghly ; 
and he was admitted into that secret conspiracy which ter- 
minated in the dethronement and death of the Nabob, and 
the ascendancy of the English in Bengal. 

It was at this eventful epoch that Calcutta first began to 
assume the size and magnificence of an English city. At tho 
time of tlio Black Hole tragedy in 1756 there existed the Fort, 
with a Church and large warehouses ; but the houses belonging 
to the English were only seventy in number, and mostly lined 
the banks of the river. The native town lay, as at present, on tho 
side further up the river; and the site now covered by the 
Esplanade, the Maidan, and Chowringhee, wi^^Jlingle, only par- 
tially cleared to make room for a few grou^ 'of huts thatched 
with straw after the same wretched fashion wnich still prevails in 
some of the purlieus of Calcutta, , with here and there a few 
patches of ‘grazing and arable land. Of course^ during the rains, 
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the whole was interspersed with pools of stagnant water, and a 
deadly malaria was exhaled, which scattered fever and dysentery 
in all directions. The state of society under these conditions ex- 
hibited the striking contrast between the English and tha Natives.^ 
On the one hand the Europeans but too often sought to shut 
tlieir eyes to their danger by drinking and feasting, though, 
at a later date, they began to clear away the jungle and do some- 
thing towards drainage. The natives on the other hand were as 
superstitious as in any other part of India, and practised in all 
their naked deformity tliose darker Turanian rites and sacrifices 
which are connected with the worship of Kali, and which belong 
to what may bo called the primitive formation of Hindoo mytho- 
logy, and can be traced back to a period when the more civilised 
worship of Vishnu*and Siva was utterly unknown. 

In the year 1772, just sixteen years after 'the Black Hole 
tragedy, Warren Hastings was appointed, after twenty-two yeiirs' 
distinguished sorvlct), to be Governor of Bengal. The factory 
had become the seat of an empire. After a few unsuccessful 
efforts to find a Nabob who could protect the country as well as 
squander its revenues, Clive had cut the knot by reducing the 
Nabob to a pageant, and taking Bengal, Behar, and Orissa under 
the Company's rule. The British now ranked as one of the 
great powers in India. The area of JBritish rule was bounded 
on the north by Nepal and Bootan ; and on the east it was 
separated from Burmah by a number of independent and bar- 
baioiis trib ' , -.who now, under Britisli rule, are being converted, not 
to Christianity, but to Hindooism. West and south, however, lay 
those great powers which our forofatliers held in partial dread. 
The large native State of Oude, which lay immediately on the 
western frontier of the British dominion, and which the Directors 
at homo had fondly hoped might be converted into a rampart 
against the Mahrattas, was indeed fast sinking into that condition 
of effeminacy, weakness, and grinding oppression which invari- 
ably characterizes the rule of all Hindoo and Mussulman States 
under British protection, unless that protection is accompanied 
by an intervention of a somewhat more active form than mere 
advice or remonstrance. But still there were three poweiiJ, of no 
older date than the English Company, that were at times regard- 
ed with serious alarm. The Mahrattas, under different and not 
unfrequently conflicting rulers, were virtually the dominant 
power over that large territory which stretched from Oude in a 
south and westerly rlirection towards the Malabar Coast ; and, 
indeed, would have been the masters of the Dekkan but for the 
Nizam ; and meters of the whole Southern Peninsula, but for the 
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presence of Hyder in Mysore. Thus three great powers appeared 
prepared to contest with the English for the possession of India, 
namely, the Mahrattas, the Mussulman Nizam of the Dekkan, 
and the Mussulman freebooter named Hyder, who had managed 
to secure possession of the Hindoo kingdom of Mysore. Division 
was the source of the weakness of the Native powers, and, but for 
their constant wars and intrigues against each other, the English 
would have been unable to maintain their hold* in Bengal. 
Thus even supposing that the Mahrattas had formed a united 
confederacy ; that the Peshwa had been on terms of real union 
with Scindia, Holkar, and the Bhonslas of Nagpore ; yet under 
these circumstances they couhl only bully from a distance 
and demand chout, for the moment a Mahratta army entered 
Bengal, the Nizarn and Hyder might each be severally or jointly 
prepared to wipe off old scores by the invasion of the Mahratta 
territory. So too, if Hyder invaded the Carnatic, the Mahrattas 
would be on the move for Seringapatam and Bangaloro ; 
and the moment that the Nizam thought fit to help Hyder, 
another Mahratta army of marauders would be marching 
towards Hyderabad. Warren Hastings was thus compelled 
nolens volens to adopt a secret and intriguing policy, which 
appears to us so undignified, and which appeared to the public 
at home so reprehensible. The principle of non-interven- 
tion was even more iinpossil)le of realisation in India than 
in Europe. Bengal was a rich and highly coveted territory, 
and there was nothing but fear of resistance from the Com- 
pany's t/oops, or the influence of the fears already indicated, 
to prevent the advance of a Mahratta army at any moment. 
The theory of a balance of power was equally inapplicable, in- 
asmuch as treaties with native powers bad no intrinsic force ; 
and no native ruler could understand our wanting an alliance 
with him, unless we were prepared to help him against some 
enemy with whom we wished also to be friends. Thus the 
Nizam was prepared to swear eternal friendship with the English, 
and at the same time to join Hyder in invading the Carnatic ; 
whilst Hyder would only accept our friendship on the terms that 
we should assist him in fighting the Mahrattas. The policy of 
Hastings which Mill has represented as so dark and tortuous, *and 
vhich Macaulay has represented as a mere matter of money, thus 
becomes cleat and intelligible. He had to maintain as large a 
. standing army as possible without bearing too heavily upon the 
revenues of Bengal, and therefore he quartered as many forces as 
he could upon the Nabob Vizier of Oude. He had to defend 
the territory of Oude, which the Nabob Vizier wa^ incapable 
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of doing for himself, and this was another valid reason for main- 
taining troops in that quarter* He had also, if possible, to keep 
his three enemies at a distance without committing himself 
to offensive and defensive alliances, and therefore he earned on a 
secret correspondence with agents in all directions, in order 
that he might be fully informed of all intrigues threatening a 
confederacy against the English, and be able to counteract them 
by exciting the fears of one or other of the confederate powers. 
That some of the measures of Warren Hastings were unjusti- 
fiable cannot be denied, but should ever the whole truth come 
to light, it will be found that his errors chiefly arose from the 
fact that in the earlier part of his administration he was de- 
ceived and victimized by the Nabob Vizier, that in the notable 
instance of squeezing money out of the Begums he was nothing 
more tlian a cat’s paw. 

Whilst Calcutta had been thus transformed from a mere 
trading settlement into the capital of an empire, and whilst 
the Directors of a Company of Merchants began to rank as a 
sovereign power, the changes in the Company's servants were 
stranger still. The chief factors and merchants in the olden 
time had lived in a style of commercial splendour and res- 
pectability on the banks of the Hooghly, and had occasionally 
indulged in public and private entertainments, and in junket- 
tings on the river ; whilst from their various adventures to 
China and the Islands, and the private inland trade which 
they enjoyed between Calcutta and the various ports up the 
river, tl)ey were generally enabled to amass, after a series of 
years, a very respectable fortune, and return home in peace and 
competency. But from the liour when Clive avenged on the 
plain of Plassey the outrage committed in the -Black Hole, 
all was changed. One Nabob was changed after another, and 
at every revolution large sums fell into the hands of the prin- 
cipal merchants who served as Members of Council; whilst 
the inland trade became a gigantic monopoly, in which writers 
could save within a very few years fortunes equal to those 
which the merchants of the olden time had only been able 
to secure after a long period of servitude. Within a few yeara 
afterwards, when men who came out as merchants' clerks, 
were employed to collect the revenues, and otherwise admi- 
nister the affairs of an empire, the additional prizes of corruption 
and perquisites were so enormous, that almost every man was 
tainted with the evil spirit Meantime, the most absurd notions 
of the wealth of India began to spread in England ; and every 
impoverished member of the aristocracy was anxious to send 
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out a son or near kinsman to Madras or Bengal. Young men 
with expensive tastes, but previously without the means for 
gratifying them, suddenly found themselves in this unhealthy 
capital with resources which seemed inexhaustible, and were 
impelled by the force of example, and by the extravagant 
charges which prevail in this most expensive city, to live at 
a rate which would have almost exhausted any resources, 
however large. In addition to this evil, Calcutta was already 
a Metropolis, and consequently the seat of Government, and 
seat of patronage and pleasure. Civil and Military Ofificers 
posted at distant stations in the Mofussil, where it was 
only too easy to hoard up rupees, and next to impossible 
to spend them, were but too glad to escape occasionally from 
the solitude of an isolated factory or cutcherry, to spend a 
few weeks of wasteful profusion and high living amidst the 
gaieties and dissipation of Calcutta, Against this universal 
extravagance the Directors at home preached and blustered in 
vain; for, with strange, though not uncommon inconsistency, the 
very men who were the loudest in enforcing economy and 
reducing salaries, were the men who in this country had enjoyed 
the most lucrative posts and realised the most princely fortunes. 
Sumptuary laws were productive of the usual results, aggra- 
vating the evil they were intended to cure. We shall see that 
at one time it was enacted tliat no Company’s servant should 
be permitted to resign the service who could not swear that his 
private fortune was under a certain amount ; a rule which seemed 
almost to promote wastefulness, inasmuch as it required tliose 
who wislied to evade tlie law to get rid of any objectionable 
surplus before taking the oath. 

With this preliminary sketch of the state of affairs in Bengal 
about eighty years ago, we proceed to review specially the 
subject matter in the Gazettes, extending from the beginning of 
1784? to the end of 1788, The turbulent period of Warren 
Hastings' administration had passed away. He had no longer 
any oppoilents in Council, and even his inveterate enemy, Philip 
Francis, had returned to England, there, however, to gratify his 
implacable malice and passion for revenge. The great native 
confederacy which had threatened to overwhelm the English 
power had done its ivorst, but had now been broken up by the 
able diplomacy and energetic action of Warron Hastings. The 
danger, however, had really been of a most serious character, for 
ths union of the great Native Chiefs had been almost accomplished* 

It had been arranged about the year 1779 that Hyder was to invade 
the Carnatic, whilst the Nizam entered the Northern Circars ; 
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and that the Mahrattas of Poona were to threaten Bombay, 
whilst those of Nagpore entered Bengal and demanded chout. 
Hyder carried out his share of the arrangement by ravaging the 
Carnatic up to the very walls of Fort St. George. The Nizam 
dilly-dallied, but the Mahrattas were on the move. In that 
hour of extreme peril Hastings proved himself fully equal to the 
emergency. Be dispatched Sir Eyre Coote against Hyder^ 
and thus both checked the Mysore usurper and overawed 
the Nizam. He dispatched General Goddard through the heart 
of llindoostan to hem in the Mahrattas of Poona. Meantime 
a large army the Nagpore Mahrattas had invaded Cuttack, 
and were encamped in English territory ; but Hastings sent a 
secret mission to the Rajah of Nagpore, and induced him to 
recall his forces from Cuttack and to withdraw from the confe- 
derac}’. In the year 1784, which is now under review, Hyder was 
dead, and peace was concluded with his son Tipiooo. The Nizam 
had settled down into a life of pleasure, and appeared to have 
forgottenthe ambitious schemes in which he had crewhile indulged. 
The Mahrattas agreed to terms of alliance, and for some years ^11 
was quiet and apparently secure, and the British power was res- 
pited and feared. The one plague spot in India was Oude, and 
there every evil which can possibly exist under oriental rule, had 
gathered to a head under British protection ; and there it has 
continued to fester, until annexation became the only remedy for 
evils loo great for any peojde to bear. Accordingly, early in 1784, 
Hastings determined on paying one last visit to the Nabob Vizier. 
He left Calcutta on the l>th February, and on the 27th March 
arrived at Lucknow. What transpired there is foreign to our 
purpose ; but with the Gazette before us we can see what was the 
external appearance of Calcutta at the time. 

During the absence of Warren Hastings, Mr. Whcler, a Mem- 
ber of Council, appears to have officiated as head of the Govern- 
mont. In March 1784 a great lottery was advertised of 400 
tickets, at Ks. 100 each,withjewels for prizes, which is subsequently 
said to have been highly successful. A Mr. Tom Fatt, a Chinaman, 
also advertised the somewhat incongruous professions of clearing 
out tanks and making loaf sugar. In April Mr. Wheler ^ave a 
public breakfast at the Court House, after which he laid the 
first stone of St. John's Church, with the usual ceremonies. Next 
we learn that “ Hamlet" was performed at the Calcutta Theatre 
with great applause. In May a commercial mission to Thibet 
vid Bootan was projected and announced. The same month it 
was announced that the prisoners, who had been confined by 
Tippoo with the utmost cruelty at Bangalore, consisting of 
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eleven hundred Europeans and between two and three thousand 
Sepoys, had finally been released ; and a subscription was imme- 
diately opened at the liengal Bank for the relief of the sufferers. 
In June news arrived overland vid Bussorah, that Mr. Fox had 
introduced his new India Bill, a proceeding wliich of course 
created great excitement. In July Lieutenant White died of a 
wound which he had leceived in a duel the preceding afternoon. 
The sameiiionlh the Chaplains of the Presidency announced that, 
as the existing undertaker had neglected his duty, they had 
determined to support a Mr, James Palmej*, who resided near 
Cossitollah, and in another advertisement Mr. Palmer gladdened 
the hearts of the Calcutta public with the news that he had ‘ laid 
' ill a stock of new and elegant coffin furniture.’ In August 
appeared a poetical epistle from a lady in Calcutta to a friend 
in England, from which we make the following extract as 
descriptive of Calcutta life : — 

‘ Dear down I’m set, 

‘ Here to discharge my scribbling debt. 

^ How shall 1 paint the plagues I bore, 

* To reach this so-much-talk’d-of shore ; 

* What hours of sicknesvs, spleen, and hip, 

* Pent in that odious thing, a ship ; 

* What rocks and storms to raise one's fear, 

‘ WTiat broad discourse constrain'd to hear, 

‘ With calms and swells so teazed and tumbled, 

* With such strange folks together jumbled ! 

* W^ell, thank my stars !*those plagues are past, 

' A social air I breathe at last. 

‘ A little close I must confess Tis, 

* Where Sol’s broad beam a constant guest is. 

‘ And yet, dear girl ! this place has charms, 

* Such as my sprightly bosom warms ! 

‘ No place, where at a bolder rate, 

^ We females bear our sovereign state, 

‘ Beauty ne'er points its arms in vain, 

* Each glance subdues some melting swain. 

‘ ’Tis true the foe's not very stout, 

* Nor form'd to hold a combat out ; 

* So flimsy this exhausted race is, 

* Threadpaper forms, and parchment faces. 

* But stay, let me reserve my rhyme, 

‘ To shew you how I spend my time, 

* After a sultry restless night, 
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‘ Tormented with the hum and bite 
‘ Of poisonous insects out of number, 

‘ That here infest one's midnight slumber, 

‘ I rise fatigued, almost expended, 

‘ Yet suddenly when breakfast’s ended, 

‘ Away we hurry with our fops 
' To rummage o'er the Europe shops : 

' And when of caps and gauze we hear, 

^ Oh ! how we scramble for a share ! 

‘ Then should some two with keen desire 

* The self-same lace or fringe admire ; 

‘ What sharp contention, arcli remarks, 

* Whilst tremb ling wait our anxious sparks. 

* What smart rejoinders and replies, 

‘ Whilst lightnings flash from gentle eyes : 

‘ Let Prudes declaim on ease and grace, 

‘ This animates a charming face, 

‘ This sets the blood in circulation, 

‘ And gives the town some conversation. 

‘ At table, next, you'd see us seated, 

* In liberal style with plenty treated. 

‘ Near me a gentle swain, with leave 

* To rank himself my humble slave. 

‘ Well, here I know I’m at my task, 

* Ten thousand things I know you’d ask, 

‘ As what's his shape, his size, his face 

‘ His mind and manners next you'd trace. 

* His purse, dear girl ; the custom here 
‘ First points to that ; so en Premier 

* A Chief, my Strephon was before, 

' At some strange place that ends with pore. 

‘ Where dext’rously he swell’d his store 
‘ Of lacks, and yet is adding more.* 

« • % ♦ 

Immediately after the i3oetry the public are informed that 
the comedy of the ‘Clandestine Marriage' had been performed 
to a very full house with great applause, and that they intended 
bringing out the ‘ Merchant of Venice.' lu September the 
subscribers to the Calcutta Assembly arranged for a series of 
entertainments to commence in November. The doors were to be 
opened at half-past seven in the evening, the minuettes were fo 
commence at half-past eight ; supper was to be served at half- 
past ten; and dancing was to commence immediately after 
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supper : two country dances and a cotillon being continued 
alternately through the evening : no hookahs were to be admit- 
ted upstairs. In October Mr. Wheler died. In November 
Mr. Warren Hastings returned to Calcutta, and on the 9th 
December gave a public dinner, followed by a Ball, in honour of 
His Majesty's Birthday. 

The great event at the commencement of 1785 was the final 
departure of Warren Hastings to England, previous to which a 
great meeting was held at the Harmonic Tavern to present 
him with an address, which was subsequently duly presented 
and graciously received. Mr. Hastings was succeeded by Mr. 
Maephersou as Governor-General, and Mr. Maepberson commenc- 
ed the task of reduction and economy with all the gust of an 
immaculate statesman on large pay ; and as a preliminary it was 
announced that any Civil Servants who liked might return 
to England for Ihree years on half pay, and at the end of that 
period, if they did not wish to return to Bengal on llu> reduced 
rates of salary, they were graciously permitted to resigr) the 
service. No man, however, was to leave for England unless he 
previously declared upon oath that his fortune did not exceed 
the undermentioned sums : — 

Senior Merchant ... Ks. 28,000 

Junior Merchant „ 2t,000 

Factor „ 19,200 

For those servants who arc thrown out of employ through tlio 
abolition of their offices, tlie following allowances wore to be 
granted : — 

Senior Merchant, not married Bs. 800 per mensem. 

Ditto, married ... ... „ 1,000 „ 

Junior Merchant, not married „ 600 „ 

Ditto, married ... ... „ 800 „ 

Factor, not married, and quarters ... „ 300 „ 

Ditto, married, and quarters „ 500 „ 

These allowances were subsequently disallowed by the Court 
of Directors as being too liberal. No senior merchant was to be 
allowed more than £400 per annum, no junior merchant more 
than £300, and no factor or writer more than £200, and, 
moreover, the interest of their private fortune was appropriated 
towards making up these small amounts of pension. 

Shortly afteSrwards the following rates of passage and ac- 
commodation were laid down for the voyage out and home, and 
these rates were not to be exceeded, or any further gratuity 
given, directly or indirectly. 
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For every Cadet entertained at the Com- 
manders table, by the Commander’s con- 
sent or the Company's order ... ..• £ 60 

For Writers, Lieutenants, and Ensigns, each „ 80 

For Factors and Captains ... ,, „ 100 

For Senior and J unior Merchants and Ma- 
jors, &c. ... ... ... ... ... „ 300 

For a riieutenant-Colonel ... ... ... „ 120 

For a MemlxrT of Council, or Colonel... ... „ 150 

For a General Officer ... ... ... ... „ 200 

Any Commander taking a farther sum than here laid down, was 

to forfeit treble the amount, and the fine was to be paid over to 
the Poplar Hospital. 

In February 1785 a suttee took place near Chandernagore. 
The horrible story is recorded at length in the Gazette, but we 
need not notice the 23articulars, which are all of tlie usual cha- 
racter ; a poor girl terrified into submitting to her fate in 
that agonizing moment when she has just lost her husband, then 
intoxicated with bhang and adorned with flowers, and finally 
bound to stakes and burnt alive. 

Meantime the reduction of salaries seems to have created much 
uneasiness, but for some montlis masquerades and entertainments 
seem to have been as numerous «as before. There was, however, 
an outcry against the increased rates of wages granted to domestic 
servants, and the rates of 1754' were compared with those of 1785 
as follows : — 

‘Copy of rates of wages recommended by the zemindars of 
‘ Calcutta to the President and Council, for their approbation 
‘ and concurrence, in the year 1754 — 

‘ Messrs. Bechar, Frankland, and Hoi well, zemindars. 


Rs. As. 

‘ Consumah ... ... 5 0 

‘ Cliobdar ... ... 5 0 

‘Head cook ... * ...* 5 0 

‘Coachman ... ... 5 0 

‘ Head female servant ... ... 6 0 

‘Jemadar ... ... 4 0 

* Khidmutgar ... ... 3 0 

‘ Cook’s first mate ... ... 3 0 

‘ Head bearer ... ... 3 0 

‘ Second female servant ... ... 3 0 

‘Peons ... ... 2 8 

‘Bearers ... ... 2 8 

^ Washerman to a family. . . ... 30 

% 
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* Washerman to a single gentleman ... 1 8 

^Syce ... ... 2 0 

‘Mushalchee ... ... 2 0 

' Shaving barber ... 18 

* Hair-dressor ... ... 18 

‘ Khurtcliburdar ... ... 2 0 

* House mally ... ... 2 0 

* Grass-cutter ... ... 14 

' Harry- woman to a family ... 2 0 

‘ Ditto to a single gentleman ... 10 

‘ Wet-nifrse ... ... 4 0 

‘Dr^nurse ... ... 4 0' 


Present monthly wages in Calcutta (1785.) 




Sicca Hs. 

‘ Consumah 


... 10 to 20 

* Chobdar 


... G to 8 

* Head cook 


, .. 15 to 30 

* Cook's mate 


... 6 to 12 

* Coachman 


... 10 to 20 

‘ Jemadar 


... 8 to 15 

* Khidmutgar 


... 6 to 8 

• Head bearer 


... 6 t<»10 

^ Bearer 


... 4 0 

• Peon 

... 

... 4 to 6 

* W^asherman to a 

family 

... 15 to 20 

' Ditto to a single gentleman 

... 6 to 8 

‘Syce 


... 5 to 6 

* Grass-cutter 


... 2 to 4 

‘ Mushalchee 


4 0 

' Barber 


... 2 to 4 

‘ Hair-dresaer 


... 6 to 16 

* Khurtchburdar 


4 0 

* Metrany 


... 4 to 6 

‘ Wet-nurse, besides cloths, &c. 

... 12 to 16 

• Aya, ditto 

ditto 

... 12 to 16' 


In September 1786 the Earl Cornwallis arrived at Calcutta 
and took up the oflSce of Governor-General. The Gazette this 
year is by no means of a cheerful character. The impeachment 
of Warren Hastings had commenced at home, and created great 
excitement in Bengal. The Nawab of Bengal visited the Gover- 
nor-General at Calcutta, and was shewn over the Fort, on which 
occasion a shell burst to the temporary disquiet of the illustrious 
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party, but seems to have caused no particular damage. The 
Nawab subsequently gave an entertainment in return at his 
house in Chitpore. Dramatic performances and assemblies 
appear to have continued ; but the advertisements are more 
than ever taken up with houses to let, at sums varying from 
Rs. 300 and 400 per mensem to Rs. 800 and 900, as though 
people in general were becoming more economical, and left off 
residing in such large dwellings. 

In 1787 we have an address delivered at the opening of 
the Sessions by Sir William Jones, which would be just as 
applicable to the state of affairs now as it was to the state of 
things then. We give the notification in full ; — 

* The Sessions opened at the Supreme Court on Saturday last, 
‘when Sii William Jones delivered the chatges to the Grand 

* Jury in a very eloquent speech, replete with humanity and sound 
‘ .sense. He pointed out the extremely deficient state of the 
^ Police in Calcutta., and adverted to the instance of a Greek 
‘meichaut, wlio not long ago was desperately assaulted by four 

* ruffians in masks, none of whom had yet been apprehended. 
‘The number of arrack shops and the houses of the thannadars 
‘ (which, he had been told, were the receptacle of gamesters 
‘ and drunkards,) he considered as amongst the principal 
‘ causes o^ie number of thefts and murders which swelled the 

* calendar/^ 

‘ He mentioned how little the evidence of the lower natives 
‘ coidd be depended on, aTid recommended the most solemn form 
‘ possible for administering oaths, and “wiwshed that offenders, 

‘ upon conviction of perjury, might be most severely punished, 

‘ as an example to others. 

‘ Ho concluded by recommending to the Jury to enquire into 
‘any complaints against the Jailor for cruelty or oppression in 

* loa<ling them with irons, or extorting money, that no reproach 
‘ might lie against Government or tlie Nation, and to render the 
‘ los>» of liberty as light as possible/ 

The same year a new pucka bazaar was completed in Fort 
William. Tlie old bazaar must have been a nice place if one 
may judge from the following description : — 

‘ The plan of a new pucka bazaar in Fort William, as intended 
‘ by Sir John Ifacpherson, and laid out by the Chief Engineer, 

‘ is now completed, with many extensive improvements under 
‘ the eye of the Commandant, whose cares seem to extend to the 
‘ repair of every defect, and the correction of every abuse within 
‘ the Garrison, The new shops in this bazaar are all registered. 
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* and the tariff of rates so precisely fixed, and under such 

* nice checks, as to prevent every imposition of the native ; 

* none are retained in it without a special license of the Com- 
‘ mandant, and previously subscribing to all the rules and 
‘restrictions within which he has thought proper to confine 

* their conduct. 

‘ The old bazar, composed of an irregular and confused heap 
‘ of straw huts, not only collected filth and threatened contagion, 
‘ but proved in fact an asylum for every thief that escaped the 
‘hands of justice in Calcutta : robberies vvere of course daily 
‘ committed, without the possibility of detection, and the ser- 
‘ vants of Officers corrupted and seduced either by example, or 
‘ the easy opportunities offered them of disposing of the property 
‘ of their masters ; while a dark arcanum of roguery was to be 

* met with in every corner of the bazaar, and an alchymist 

* ready, who could, without any decomposition of its parts, con- 
‘ vert, by a few strokes of the hammer, a silver spoon into u pair 
‘ of bracelets in a trice. 

‘ All the straw chappers* in Garrison have been levelled, and, 
‘ it is said, the demolition of several other posts and temporary 
‘places erected for the mse of the Engineers is in comtempla- 

* tion, as being of no real benefit to the Service." 

This year there was a tremendous storm, which is^scribed at 
full length, but for which we must refer the reader to the Selec- 
tions. Indeed it is scarcely necessary for us to indicate more 
than the character of the subject matter, whilst it would be 
impossible to exhaust ’the numerous and varied topics which 
are started on every page. There are, however, some points 
deserving of notice. Thus, amidst the polish which characterised 
society, and the evident taste which prevailed for books, pictures, 
and the drama, the general ignorance and credulity are truly 
surprising. Fancy a paragraph like the following appearing in 
a modern Calcutta newspaper : — 

‘ Whether a want of curiosity, or a neglect to communicate 
‘ what is deemed generally known, has occasioned the silence of 
‘ travellers, we know not; our readers, however, may be many 
‘of them ignorant, that at Oudh, near Fyzabad, is a tomb of 
‘ Seth, (Adam's third son,) twelve feet long. 

‘ Siijah Dowlah's father repaired the tomb, and one of Job's, 

‘ adjoining it. Not more than a mile from these tombs, is a 
‘ fragment of Noah's Ark ; perhaps by examining the wood, 

‘ whether of Oak or Teak, we can ascertain whereabout it was 


Koofs. 
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* built, or discover a timber for ship-building more durable than 
‘ either of these. 

‘ I'he man who preserved these antiquities enjoys a jaghire, 

‘ which has devolved to him from a thousand generations.’ 

Again, how our predecessors iu this malarious City of Palaces 
managed to go through such a round of night dissipation seems a 
marvel. True, we may gather that the exhausted race of beaux 
with their ‘ thread paper forms and parchment faces/ were no 
favourable specimens of manhood, but how such exhausted charac- 
ters could manage to attend such balls and masquerades, assem- 
blies, harmonic mootings, and theatre.s, after a heavy day s work, 
seems a marvel to a generation that goes to sleep as soon 
after nine o’clock in tlie evening as can be conveniently ma- 
naged. But it seems that the social habits of that period were 
altogether different from our own ; then people dined at one, 
or two o’clock in the da 3 '^, and enjoyed a comfortable siesta 
afterwards, so as to wake up fresh for a ride or drive, a 
little dance or supper, and then the customary midnight jol- 
lification. Thus the Secretariat Offices opened at nine o’clock 
in the morning, and were closed at twelve o’clock or half-past one 
in the middle of the day, according to the season ; and then if 
tViere remained any further work to be done, it was done in 
the evening, and on dispatch nights every office in Calcutta 
was alive. Whether the unfortunate officials of the present 
generation, wearied with the constant exercise of the brain in 
a heated temperature, would not be ail the better for early dinners 
and light siestas, is a question which we leave to the faculty to 
solve. Could we become aViceroy for a few hours, as Abou Hassan 
was a Caliph for a day, we, too, would try the effect of opening 
offices from seven or eight to twelve or one, rather than from ten 
to four or five ; and leave extra work for the evening. Judging 
from the mortality which still prevails, we are doubtful whether 
the brain work of the present day be not more injurious to 
health and happiness, than the undue conviviality of society 
eighty years ago. At any rate, we trust that the day is not far 
distant when our social economists may succeed A discovering 
the happy mean. 

One point more we may mention, and then our task is done. 
In August 1788 the news of the Revolution at Delhi was pub- 
lished in tho Gazette. This story is half forgotten now, or is 
only obscurely alluded to in the pages of the historian. The 
Gazette account is also very imperfect, but a detailed and 
authentic narrative may be found in a journal drawn up in 
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Persian by an eye-witness, and translated by Jonatliari Scott ; 
and whilst reflecting on the state of European society eighty 
years ago, it may not bo amiss to glance at the horrors which 
were transpiring under native rule during tliat fearful interval 
of anarchy, when the Empire of India was passing away fiom its 
former possessors. The unhappy Mogul Emperor, Shah Alum, had 
for years been a mere puppet in the hands of Scindia, but about this 
period Scindia had driven the Rajpoot Ghiefs into an insurrection, 
and a savage Rohilla chief, named Gliolaum Kadir, marched to 
Delhi and subjected the unliappy Emperor and' his family to the 
most grievous afflictions. The inner apartments of the harem were 
ransacked ; the ladies were scourged with wdiips ; princes were 
beaten with clubs ; and Gliolaum Kadir stabbed out the eyes of 
Shah Alum with his own dagger ; whilst Princesses and others 
died of sljcer starvation. 'J'he subsequent revenge whicli was 
exacted for tliesc cruelties was even moic horrible than the origi- 
nal outrages. The acts ol’ Gliolaum Kadir strengthened the 
hands of Scindia, who thereupon returned to Delhi, and mutilat- 
ed the chief in a manner so horrible that we shall not describe 
it, and then sent the unhappy wretch to Shah Alum, but the 
latter fortunately died before reaching his destination. But this 
second revolution afforded but little relief to the unfortunate 
Shall i\iuin. He lived for many yeais afterwards in utter 
blindness and hopeh^ss misery under the doubtful protection of 
the Mahrattas, until rescued by Lord Lake in 1803. 

Such was India in the olden time, and we can only express 
the hope that a few more puldicatious similar to that of Mr.Seton- 
Kair may appear in due course ; so that in time the history of 
India may cease to be a mere narrative of forgotten campaigns, 
and become a faithful picture of that Native and European life, 
which i.s fast passing away, as well as a just exponent of that 
generous line of policy which has continued with but few breaks 
down to our own time. 
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Art, • V. — 1. Can India he colonized by Europeans t 
Reports from the Select Committee on Colonization and 
Settlement (India) ; with the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them : 1858; 

2. Gould the Natives of a Temperate Climate colonize 
and increase in a Tropical Country, and vice versa ? By 
Arthur S. Thomson, M. D. Transactions of the Medical and 
Physical Society of Bombay for 1843. 

3. A Brief Revleiv of the means of preserving the Health 
of European Soldiers in India. By Norman Chevers, M, D. 
Indian Annals of Medical Science : 1859. 

4. On Ethno- Climatology ; or the Acclimatization of Man. 
Ey James Hunt, ph. d., in the Report of the Thirty-First 
Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Manchester in September 1861. 

5. IntrodiiGtion to Anthropology. By Dr, Theodore Waitz. 
Edited by J. Frederick ColUngwood, 1863. 

T he question — Is it physically possible to^colonize India by 
Europeans f comes Jiomc, in some way or other, to the feel- 
ings or the interests of every man dwelling between Gape Comorin 
and Peshawar. The enterprising speculator, the world’s pioneer, 
seeks in Assam and Cachar, in the Dhora of the Dlioon, upon the 
slopes of the Himalayas, of the Neilg berries and the Slievaroy 
Hills, for lands, which, althougli now w^aste and of low value, 
promise, hereafter, under the skilled labour of the British agri- 
culturist, to become the sites of such tea plantation.s as China 
never saw, and of cinchona forests, in comparison, with wdiich the 
ill-regulated and failing bark-supplies of the Peruvian Andes will 
be but as withered leaves and rotten wood. The English 
mother, as she gazes — how possibly for the last time in this life — 
on the sweet little white face and tearful eyes of him who, yes- 
terday, was the tyrant and the darling of a Mofussil bungalow 
or a Calcutta mansion, now ranged Vith some fifty other trou- 
bled little white faces down at the Outer Floating Light, around 
the tables of our Toynbees and our Daniells, turns away from 
the fatherly assurance of the kind seaman's voice, and sobs, 

* Has God set apart no place in India, where ray child might 
* live ? ' Our Government — deeply conscious of the terrible fact 
that, in their European Army stationed here, every regiment has 
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lost, by death, on an average, a company, — one bayonet in every 
ten, — every twenty mouths during the last hundred years, — is 
earnest in seeking out cool and elevated spots, where their troops 
may be advantageously posted out of the fierce rays ofi the sun 
and above the range of the deadly fever-steam. 

It is known to this benevolent Government that, in the bar- 
racks of the Plains, the mortality among their soldiers’ children, 
of pure European lace, more than trebles that frightful death- 
rate which prevails among the infants of the poor at home. 
They, therefore, at the instigation of Henry Lawrence, main- 
tain schools for soldiers' children at Sanawiir, Murree, Mount 
Aboo, and Ootacamund, and are, we believe, deeply solicitous to 
save many more of these little brands from the burning, and to 
rear them in the Hills to become, hereafter, wielders of their 
fathers’ arms. 

The same Government, perceiving how greatly the extensive 
introduction and wide diffusion of an European industrial ele- 
ment in India would tend to develop the vast and still almost 
uncomputed resources of this country, equally to the benefit of 
the natives and of ourselves, seek anxiously to ascertain whe- 
ther there are not extensive tracts of country in the three Pre- 
sidencies, where the stout agriculturists of Britain may form 
colonies, and fields, and homes, and rear around them a race at 
least equal to themselves in vigour and intelligence. 

Thus it will, we think, be perceived, even from these few and 
very scanty illustrations, that there are not many amongst us 
whom this question, as to the practicability of colonizing India 
by Europeans, does not practically concern. 

Wherever a nation has assumed a forward place among the 
dominators of the world, it has become a centre of immigration. 
It has sent forth its armies to conquer new lands ; and, in those 
subjugated territories, it has established, on a more or less 
extended scale, commerce, its own standard of civilization, its 
language, its arts, and often its religion. 

In eliminating these first elements of colonization, we begin 
to perceive the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty in placing 
swords in men's hands. Here the natural development of 
God’s ordinance provides that, at no distant period, the falchion 
of the invader becomes changed into the reaping-hook of the 
colonist. 

All the nations with whose histories we are fully acquainted 
have been peopled by a succession of what may be termed 
immigrant waves. Everywhere, whether by warlike invasion or 
peaceful immigration, race has followed and supplanted race. 
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Into Britain flowed successively, during a course of centuries, the 
armies and the colonists of the Roman, the Dane, the Saxon, 
and the Norman, dispossessing and supplanting the Celt, (who 
cleaily owed his origin to some race of Aryan strangers from the 
East,) and driving him into the remote mountainous fastnesses 
of the land. 

In India, the Turanian (doubtless, himself, an interloper from 
the North and East,) has been, in like maune|||displaced by the 
early Aryan, the Hindu, and the worshipper of Mahomed, among 
whose ilesceudants the power of England has, for the last century, 
been paramount. 

Tile text-word of the w’orld’s history is Pkoguks^. Through- 
out all time we perceive mankind ever pressed forward by a 
Divine impetus towards a standard of perfectibility fixed by the 
All-Wise. 

Our Faith and our Science combine to teach us that the life 
oh the w'oiid is, like our own lives, — finite. 

As it has been ruled that intellectual man shall, in passing 
from his cradle to his grave, accumulate knowledge, experience, 
skill, the power of fitting his mind for that immortality which is 
its suie iuhcntanco, so tlie spirit of the world, emerging from 
infant barbarism, steadily advances, by arms, by «arls, by civiliza- 
tion, and by the spreading of the True F^Jth, towards that happy 
millennium which has been promised as the crown of its green old 
age. 

Like the life of the world, and the life of every man and 
animal inhabiting it, the life of every nation (with perhaps one 
exception) is but a finite thing. Excluding the in.stanco of that 
peculiar people, the Jews, we find all historical experience 
demonstrating the fact that every nation, be it strong or weak, 
has its period of infancy and also its term of senility — upon 
wbich, sooner or later, its political death ensues. 

Carrying on the analogy, without at all overstraining it, wo , 
may say that Colonization and Settlement are to the nation what 
birth, marriage, and death are to the individual. The first shout 
of tlie immigrants, when they sec stretched before them the 
plains of that promised laud towards which they have travelled 
from afar, is the same as the first cry of the infant at its birth, 
the first self-gratulatory murmur of the heir when he enters 
upon his inheritance. The extensive settlement of foreigners 
in a nation is that nation’s marriage, whereby it extends its 
alliances, whether for good or evil, and, by an - intermingling of 
races, either improves or deteriorates its population. Again, if 
any law in the history of mankind can be looked upon as fixed 

T 
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and certain it is this : — Whenever a country beconics tlie seat of 
extensive and successful colonization, its former occupants, with 
the exception of a scattered remnant, speedily die out. The 
old man passes away, and the heir reigns in liis stead. 

W'hother this la.st result be the development of an imnuitnhle 
natinal law, or the avoidable issue of ceitain errors on the part 
of the cornpicrors and the conquered is, liowever, a qucKStionable 
point, which we auillbot called upon to discuss here. 

W^hat may be termed the instinct of colonization, — that 
impulse to go forth, discover, and contpior, and then to multiply 
in and replenish new territory, — has been implanted hy the 
Creator in all animated beings. 

As surely as the fledgeling, conscious of posxos.sing the gift of 
flight, casts hiniscdf from tlio nest and spreads his pinion to tlie 
breeze, as certainly do many of the tall sons go forth from the 
castle and the homestead, never to meet sire and mother again, 
until fame and fortune have })cen wmn, or until, at the sounding 
of the last trump, the sea shall give up its dead, and the voice 
of an archangel shall c.dl over the mnster-roli of those who 
have died in battle for their cuuntiies' cause. That same 
power, Avbicli sends the dragon-fiy from the alders to Jiover 
above the ini]bstr(.*am, and to spend the few bright hours 
of its existence among tTie wild llowers on the other bank, mans 
our navy and recruits our army. The same Goddmplanled 
instinct wdiich, yearly, leads liundreds of delh’ately nurturt‘d oliil- 
dren to te«ar themselves from their mothers’ arms and to dare tlie 
sulforings and the perils of a seaman’s life, urg<*d Humphrey 
Gilbert — ever intent iipoutbo discovery of a North-WVst passage 
to India — fortli upon bis last voyage, and prompted his dying 
cry in that dreadful tempest which swallowed up his ship — 

* Courage, my lads, we are as near heaven at sea a.s on the land.' 
This noble instinct, we may be assured, sustained Franklin and 
the learned, brave and devoted men who accompanied him upon 
his quest straight into the unknown legiou of eternal snow, 
right onward even unto death. 

A practical-mindcd modern writer states the case very much 
as it stands, being content with the fact without troubling himself 
about the reasons, wdien he tells us that ‘ It is the gexiius of 
‘ our restless, discontented English nation to go blundering about 
‘ the world like buffaloes in search of fresli pasture." 

This migratory spirit has over been most actively aggressive 
among the young, the strong, and the ardent of the dominant 
races. It assumes every form, from the noblest to the basest, — 
patriotism, ardour for conquest or for the propagation of 
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tvJigif)!!, scientific zeal, independence, curiosity, daring, love of 
travel and adventure, anibition, cupidity, tJie greed of gain. 
Divested of tl)is instinctive migratory spirit, this stirring of the 
Asking blood, no couniry could over assume the position of a 
inilitarv, naval, or n\ercautile }>ower. 

We need nob occupy inueh time in explaining the broad, prac- 
tical differ(nic(i v/bioli exists botwoen SettleinoU And Colonization. 
I'lie settler enU^rs a foreign country as a guq^t, sometimes as an 
intruder, or, at least, distinctively os an alien. The colonist goes 
in and occupies as an invader or an licir. 

Settlement is, of course, colonization on a small scale, and the 
loss frequently runs into the greater. 

Ill those remarks, Ave shall understand that the Colonist ia 
one Avho, odo[)ting a new homo in a foreign c'oimtry, determines 
that he and his cliildren^s childion sliall continue to inhabit that 
land as th<?ir own ]>ropcr and pc-rrnaiieut abi(llng-])iaco. AVe 
shall consitler Hint tliC ISeMler is one who merely holds himself to 
ho a bird of pas.>ago, a foreigiuir, and temporary sojourner, still 
belonging to bis native country. The Pilgrim Fathers, who, 
in 1619, lauded from the Ship on Plymouth Rock, 

in JMassachusetts Bay, were colonists. AA'^e r)ritons, who pass a 
certain number of our years in India with an energy proportioned 
to our oxpoctaliori of Ix'ing allowed to die at Home, are settlers. 

No j'ace can be reg ‘d as colonists in a land, tiie climate of 
whi'di is such as to 2)i ecludo ilicm from fully engaging in field 
labour. 

Jt is a very remarkable and <'ertain fact tliat the Creator has 
laid down a system of purely physiological laws, (into which we, 
as ethnologists, are only now heginning to obtain an insight) ; 
which la’vvs mo^( potentially limit and control man’s power of 
settling in and colonizing foreign lands. 

For the s:dve (jf practical illustration, these laws, or rather 
their mauifeidalions, may be divided into three leading classes. 

1. Those which freely permib and encourage Settlement 
and Colonization. 

2. Those which utterly prohibit either Settlement or Coloni- 
zation. 

3. Those which, permitting Settlement, absolutely forbid Colo- 
nization. 

Let ns briefly consider these laws in detail. First, those which 
freely perinit and encourage Settlement and Colonization. The 
strongest type of these laws may be found in those passages of 
Scripture which lay down the conditions under which the people 
of Israel, emigrating from Egypt, colonized the Holy Land* 
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Behold I have set the land before you, go in and possess 
the land. — Dent. i. 8. 

The Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land. — Deut. viii. 7. 

I will give you the rain of your land in due season, the first 
rain and the latter rain, that thou mayest gather in thy corn 
and thy wine and thy oil. — Deut. xL 14. 

Then will the Lord drive out all those nations from before 
you and ye shall possess greater nations and mightier than 
yourselves, — Deut xi. 23. 

Every place whereon the soles of your feet shall tread shall 
be yours. — Deut xi. 24. 

There shall no man be able to stand before you, for the Lord 
your God shall lay the fear of you and the dread of you upon 
all the land that yo shall tread upon. — Deut. xi. 25. 

By little and little I wdll drive them out before thee, until 
thou be increased and inherit the land. — Exod. xxiii. 30. 

The Lord God of your Fathers make you a thousand times as 
many more as ye are, and bless you, as be hath promised you ! — 
Deut. i. 11. 

There shall not be a male or female barren among you, or 
among your cattle. — Deut. vii. 14. 

Blessed sbalt thou bo in the city, and blessed shalt thou be in 
the held. — Deut. xxviii. 3. 

Blessed shall bo the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy 
ground, and the fruit of thy cattle, the increase of thy kiiie and 
the flocks of thy sheep. — Deut xxviii. 4. 

In blessing I will bloSfs thee, and in multiplying T will multi- 
ply thy seed as the stars of the heaven and as the sand which 
is upon tlie sea-shore. — Gen, xxii. 17. 

And the Lord will t£ike away from thee all sickness. — Deut. 
vii. 15. 

Your threshing shall reach unto the vintage, and the vintage 
shall reach until the sowing time, and ye shall eat your bread 
iu the full, and dwell in your land safely. — Levit xxvi. 5, 

I will rid evil beasts out of the land, neither shall the sword 
go through your land. — Levit xxvi. 6. 

It will here be seen that the Creator, from whose liberal hand 
flow all the blessings of life, strength, health, and wealth which 
we enjoy, favoured the phy»sical circumstances of bis chosen 
people, the Jews, in a preternatural manner upon their en- 
trance into the Land of Promise. The extremely rapid increase 
of the immigrant race is, however, even in the present day, the 
leading test of success in colonization. Thus we are told that 
England doubles the number of her people in about one hundred 
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years, Scotland in about one iiundred and fifty ; in America, not 
many years ago, they ^vere being doubled in about twenty-five 
years ; avul it is reckoned that, in less than ninety years, if 
the rate of increase which prevailed before the present lament- 
able war coutiiiues, the American population will be more 
than two hundred millions. Wo, however, know that, when- 
ever a country becomes adequately people<l, the rate of in- 
crease in its })opulatiori abates. In 1700 the United States 
contained loss than four millions white inhabitants. In 1810 
this population had risen to upwards of seventeen millions. 
The rate of immigration into the United States from Eniopo 
was quite inadequate to account for this great and rapid increase. 

Some idea of tlio manner in which the population increases in 
healthy and prospeious colonies may he obtained from the fol- 
lowing obituary notices which ap])eared in one page of tho 
Gentleman's Macjazlne for March 1701 : — '1780, at Northampton, 
'in Massachusetts, in North America, aged ninety-two, Mr. Josiah 
‘ Clark. He was the youngest of eleven children (six sons and five 
' daughters), three of whom lived to be above ninety, four above 
‘ eighty, and three above seventy years of age. FI^ml the si.x 
* sons only have descended 1,158 chihlren, gTand-childron, and 
^ groat grand-children, of whom 025 are now living. 

' Deceynher . — At Dedham, in Massaclnisetts, aged ninety-two, 
'Captain Ezra Morse. He lia.d 2fi2 desceiidants, of whom 216 
^ survived liim, and of these, thirty-tivo wen^ of tlic tifth genera- 
‘ tiori, several of whom have readied their liftccntli and sixteenth 
' years.' 

At yirosent this remarkable law of prosperous increase is said 
to he most lemjirkably prevalent in California. 

We cannot but think that a study of the laws of population in 
thriving colonies, to wdiich we have now so slightly alluded, would 
lead I'jishop Colonso to qualify much that he lias so confidently 
stated, especially in his 17th Chapter, on ^ The number of the 
‘ Israelites at the time of tlie ICxodn.s.' 

In alluding to the fact that, under their admirable system of 
discipline, the Roman soldier.s maintained health and vigour in 
all climates, including parts of Asia and Africa, Gibbon remarked 
that ' man is the only animal which can live and multiply ia 
‘every country, from the E<piator to the Poles this truth has to 
be received with many and considerable qualifications. 

It is unquestionable that, even under the most successful cir- 
cumstances of colonization, as for example in the great European 
colonies of North America, Australia, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, the later colonial offspring display a very general and 
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manifest tendency to degenerate pliysically from the robust and 
vigoiirous type of the original parent stock. Tliis falling off is 
principally displayetl in deficiency of muscle and remarkaldc 
slenderness of figure, and in that tendency to the early decay 
of th(3 teeth, which renders the profession of dentistry so flourish- 
ing an niidertaking in most of the Colonies. 

It is, indeed, held by some very high authorities that the races 
of men can thrive and permanently maintain themselves only in 
those localities to which they appear originally to belong. Tliero 
is a foundation of truth in this idea, but we think that the rule can 
only be rigidly applied to those who colonize regions, the climate 
of whicli is very ditferent from that of their native laud. A very 
able writer thus states the extreme view — ‘ Is the Spaniard 
‘ thriving in South America, the Celt or the Saxon in the Northern 
‘half? Is tliere true Colonization in India? Does the English- 
‘man flourish in the islands of the Gulf of Mexico ? Could the 
‘Negro inhabit Lapland, or could the Northman long flourish on 
‘the Senegal or Gambia ? Is the Red Man fitted for a large 
‘ poition of the Western Hemisphere, and does the White Man wax 
‘ str(n3g amidst tlm fon^sts of the Ear “West ? Is the standard of 
‘ health as high among the inhabitants of the Union as it ivS among 
‘their piogenitors' [brethren ?] ‘ in the Lritisli Isles ? To point 
‘ to (juartors of the globe at present peopled by races foreign to 
‘ tlic land, and apparently flourishing commercially, as faols 
‘opposed to such doctrine, is to be open to the reply that annually 
‘ into these countries have been and still arc im])ortod thousands 
‘upon thousands of immigrants representing somoof the best bloi^d 
‘ of the colonizing stock. To be able to form a satisfactory conclu- 
‘ sion, this constant replenishment must be arrested, and a 
‘ sufficient length of time allowed to elapse to enable us to see how 
‘ the foreign race could then propagate and maintain itself in its 
‘adopted clime. We believe it would fail and generally die out, 
‘and that the period would come, however distant, when the 
‘ Saxon would no longer bo found in Australia, in Kentucky, in 
‘ Tennessee. Again, we all know that, in the usual places of 
‘ resort of Europeans within tlie tropics, the aliens can continue 
‘ to reside with comparative impunity if moderate caution be 
‘ adopted. But this is all, whether it be the Rio Formosa 
‘ or the Rio Colorado, Ashantec, or Madras, whether it be Bengal 
‘or Jamaica, Cape Town or Canada, Hispaniola, Chili, Cuba, 

‘ or Peru, no true European stock can permanently colonize the 
‘ place. We have held India for more than two hundred years, 
‘yet we cannot colonize an inch of it. We have planted the 
‘ white man in America, and there he degenerates !’ 
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It is st)ikingly remarkable to how very short a distance, whc- 
ther north or south of his own proper habitat or ethnic circle, 
man can remove without .sustaining considerable detriment. In 
the paper on Etlino-Climatology, the title of which stands 
at the hea<] of this article, Dr. James Hunt shewed that the 
English, when sent to any part of the Mediterranean, suffer 
far inoro than in England. It has been proposed to locate 
Diiti^h troo])s at the Mediterranoan stations for a time before 
they })rocced to India. This authority suggests that, under 
such an arrangement., the soldier might gain some ad\antage in 
acf|uiring those habits of caution wliich a liot climate demands, 
hut he, with great show of justice, apprehends that, if the troops 
were looateil in the Mediterranean for a few yeurs before coming 
to India, the mortality would be far higher when they arrived 
hero, as a large proportion of the men would land with detori- 
oratc(l constitutions. 

Having thus given a mere glimpse of the laws which govern 
Colonization and ISettlement in their more successful aspects, 
we sliall now allude to those which utterly prohibit either 
fcSeltlement or Colouizalion. 

All countries in wliich there is much of that deadly poison or 
mia.sm, generated in marshes, which gives rise, in its mildest and 
simplest form, to ague, and in its more concentrated and perni- 
cious developments to dysentery, remittent fever, and cholera, 
arc peculiarly unfavourable to strangers. Thus it very rarely 
indeed liappens that any stranger, whether Native or European, 
t'nihs to suffer, more or less, from illness during the first month of 
his sojourn in Calcutta, There are tracts in the Himalayan Terai 
countrv where, although the aboriginal inhabitants contrive to 
exi.st, all settlers from outside either die or are driven out by 
disease. Other paits of the Terai are absolutely uninhabitable, 
and can only be entered at certain seasons. Most of our readers 
must retain stamjjed upon their memories liOid Macaulay's last 
groat word-jneture, — his narrative of the Darien calamity in 1G99, 
Lured on by the brilliant sjieculations of an honest but over- 
ardent financier, and liy very narrow historical research chiefly 
into the accounts of missionaries and pirate^, who appear to 
have visit(‘d Darien only during the healtliy season, and to have 
described it as a paradise, unaware or regardle.ss of the warnings 
contained in the works of Hakluyt ami Purchas, which shewed 
that Darien was noted, even among tropical climates, for its 
insalubrity, — twelve hiuulred seamen and colonists embarked from 
Leith in the summer of 1698, determined to form a settle- 
ment upon that narrow isthmus which unites the North and 
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South American continents, their design being to construct 
roads along which a string of mules or a wheeled carriage might, 
in the course of a single day, pass from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, concentrating in that point the whole traffic 
between India and Europe, tlius securing what Sir John Dal- 
rymplo called ‘ the Gate of the Oceans,^ and wholly obvi- 
ating the necessity for the tedious and dangerous voyage to India 
and (Jhina lonrul the Cape of Good Hope. Tliey readied their 
destination in November, and established their settlement of 
New EdinhurgU on a small peninsula. The accounts of the first 
settlers wore so encouraging that, in the following August, 
thirteou liurulred more adventurers embarked to join them. 
Two months later, it was known in London that the Colony of 
New Caledonia was no mure, and that only a few men, broken 
alike in spiiot, foriime, and constitution, had found their way 
to New York, mutiering llio talc of a destruction only surpassed 
by that which the waters of the Red Sea concealed from light. 
During tho cool months which immediately followed their laud- 
ing, but few deaths occurred ; but, before the equinox, pestilen- 
tial marsh fevers became prevalent, and tlio deaths gradually 
increased to ton or tw(dve a day. Those who were not laid on 
their beds were so hrukon by disease as scarcely to bo able to 
move tJjo sick and buiy the dead. Tho shattered remnant 
embarked on three ships. Upwards of three hundred and 
ninety persons died on the voyage to Now York. Meanwhile, 
the second expedition reached Darien about four months after 
the first settlers had fled. ‘ They had,' in the words of the great 
historian, ^ expected to find a flourishing young town, secure 
‘ fortifications, cultivated fields, and cordial welcome. They 
^ found a wilderness. The castle of New Edinburgh was iu 
‘ ruins. The huts laid been burned. The site marked out for 

* the great capital, wljich was to liavc been the Tyre, the Venice, 

* tho Am.sterdam of the eighteenth century, was overgrown 

* with jungle and inhabited only by tho sloth and tho baboon/ 
They, however, re-occupied the ruins and commenced repairs. 
‘ Th(3 months t^'hicli immediately followed theii- arrival were,* 
we are told, ‘ the coolest and most salubrious of tlie year/ 
But, even iu those months, the pestilential influence of a tropical 
sun shining on swamps rank with impenetrable thi<jkets of black 
mangroves, began to be felt, and tho mortality was great. Before 
the end of March they were compelled by the Spaniards to 
evacuate their settlement. They departed early in April, having 
lost by disease, in the four healthiest months of the year, three 
hundred men out of thirteen hundred. 
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We have evidences of the fact that, where a sufficient number 
of liuman lives have boon expended in the destructive labour 
of improvement, spots quite as pestilential as Now Caledonia 
have been made inhabitable ; but this has no special bearing 
upon tl)e ])oint in question, a«5, piactically, it is impossible to 
form sottlcnients, much less colonies, iu such localities. 

We slinll now, in considering (be developments of those laws, 
which, penniltiiig settlement, absolutely forbid colonization, 
begin to deal with tlie question immediately before us ; — tbo 
Settlement and Colonization of India bv Europeans. 

It has been truly remarked by Dr. VV'illiam Aitkin, that th(3 
white races roach their highest physical and intellectual dove- 
lopnumt, «as well as most perfect healtli and -greatest average 
dura! inn of life above dO' in the Wo'^tern atid 45" in the Eastern 
Hemispheres ; ami that, whencvmr they emigrate many degrees 
b(do\v th(\sc lines, they begin to deteriorate from increased 
temperature, either alone or combined with other morbific in- 
duencos incident not less to change of climate than to habits 
of life. In a tropical climate, like that of India, the European 
is litem, lly, ethnolegically, and pby.sically, an ‘ Outsider’ and 
‘ Interloper.’ He is, in no .sense of the term, a colonist. He is 
scarcely even a settler ; be<iau3o ho can never permanently 
settle (iown in a climate, the nature of wliich is so absolutely 
inimic/d to himself and his progeny. Ho must ever be an 
‘ adventurer’ iu the laud, adventuiing Ids life with the absolute 
certainty of having a greater or less portion of it curtailed by the 
slow or rapid destructive intluenco of a climate to which hi.s con- 
stitution can never thoroughly adajd itS(df. It was long believed 
that this adajilat.iori of the constitution to climate, or acoiimati- 
salioii, was a law of nature constantly operative among settlors 
in tropical climates. Ibit no European ever becomes truly 
acclimatised in India; the shock of the lirst change from a cool 
to a hot climate has to bo got over, and many, by learning the 
proper mode of living in the country, enjoy better health after 
a few yoar.s’ residence than they did on fir.sb landing ; but, as a 
general rule, tlie rate of mortality increases in proportion to the 
length of residence in India. 

In like manner, Dr. Armstrong and others (as' cited by Mr. 
James Hunt) have observed that Europeans resist the cold of 
the polar regions better the first year than they do the second, and 
that every subsequent year they feel the etfects of the climate 
more. Further, Dr. James Hunt has amply proved, by statis- 
tical evidence, that, as age increases, so does the mortality iu 
any place out of the native land of a people, 

u 
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The injurioiiR influeiico of tropical climates is not at all con- 
finorl to the huninii race; the lower animals share it cqiiallj^ 
Englisl) clogs, hor-es, and kino are generally nnhealthy and 
short-lived in the East and West Indies, and their breeds cannot 
be maintained. 

We siiall consider as proved and granted tlic facts tliat the 
mortality among Euro])oans in India largc'ly exceeds llio ilo’no 
rate, and tliat the annual death-rates frean the most prevalent dis- 
eases, such as dysentery, intlanimatloii of the liver, chdlcia., and 
pulmonary consumption, are, by a very Lirg<' amount, higher 
among our Europ(3an troops in this country than they are among 
the , Sepoys. 

We liavG alren<]y hinted that no body of men dt'sorvo to be 
regarded as colonists in a country wiuoe, feeling themselves inea* 
pahlo of onduiijig the necessary toil and exposure, they are eoin- 
pcdled to engage the services of the natives of the soil in thaf 
field labour, without which the existence of a community can 
nowhere be maintained. 

Few men can rogaid tbomselves as absedutely independent of the 
assistance of their fcdlow-men, but if tliere is any luiman being 
iu the world who ought to feel that, to live, lie must, under Pio- 
vidence, bo ab,s(»lulely self-reliant, it is the coloni.-t — the opener 
out of now lands. R(‘conlly a. local journal, in commimting 
upon soino judicious but by no means novel view^s lately pro- 
pounded by I)i\ Lewis upon the restoiativci iniluencc of the. sun’s 
rays in cerbaiu diseases, remarks : — ‘ We have always thought tliat 

* soldiers in India, and indeed Europeans in g(meral,aro too much 
‘afraid cd’ the sun, and Avould bt‘ far more robust if they expfxse-l 

* tbeinM'lvcs to its rays mon* than they do. It is not the sun 
‘ that kills our men in India, but tlic seclusion to whicli they 
‘are re.stricted to avoid its effects, and the course of diet tliey 
‘pursue,’ Here the reniaik on diet is not without justice, ])ut 
the writer falls into thc‘. great mistake of Cimfounding the sun’s 
light with the sun’s heat. The uinvi'O ex[)eriuicnts here recom- 
mended have been tiied in India only loo fiequenlly. In their 
results they have rescrnhled tho.se of the man wlio attempted to 
keep his horse witliout food, and of the Czar Peter, who imagined 
that children could be inured to drinking .S(^a-\vator. Just a.s the 
experimenters began to grow most sanguine, those experimented 
upon died. Hear what Dr. James Hunt lias lately said on this 
point ; — ‘ Many wniters have observed that, wdth the natives, 

■ these most free from disease are those who toil all day in the 
,f burning sun with no covering at all to the head. Ignorance as 

* to the difference of race has induced some commanders to attempt 
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' tlnis to lavdrif. tlio JCuroponiis, with rof^ults something frightful 
' to (‘outeniplato. One of tiio rogimcuits that had been longest 
' in India, the Madras Fusiliers, is stnlcHl to have been redticed 
* from ei'^ht, hundred and fifly to ono hundred and twenty fit for 
‘ <]iiiy.’ Many similar cases lia\'' l) 0 (‘n pioduced by neculless ex- 
posure. ^Ir. Jribeys says that ‘ Her Majesty’s idlh Hogiment, 
‘ in 1S2.’>, wi'ie !)()() stioni^, and a \ery line boily of men. The 
‘ Commanding t)lii(‘er insisted that coniiULment of tlie nion during 
‘ tlio day was eih ininate, and continued drilling Ihcm after the hot 
‘ .season laid begun. Jhit the men snffejod the prrialty of the 
‘officer’s ignorance.’ ‘For some months,’ says Mr. JeflVc'VS, ‘not 
‘ less Hum (uie-third, and for sonuj weeks, onodialf of llio men 
‘ won' inlmspitid at oiiCe,(‘]!ielly with fever, dy.sentery, and cholerci. 

‘ J ivineinher to have seen, for some tinu', from tjuu* to ion bodies 
‘in the ilead-room of a morning, many of them specimens of 
‘ athhdo^.’ 

hbairy medical man wlio has seen mucdi practice in India 
knows that natives aio fre(juontly killed by sun-stroke, and 
we may take it for gtanbul, that nowhere in India, whether in 
the Shevaroy Hills, at tfot.icamniid, or in the Dliera of the Dhooii, 
will any e.ircmnstances of season, t'm))orature or altitude justify 
us in employing Europeans continuously in field labour. 

One of the chief impediments to tiie colonization of India by 
Europeans is the almost absolute impossibility of raising licalthy 
ehihlri'U in the plains. aNd'arly evtuy one understands this, prac- 
ticallv and painfully, and the following illustiations of the fact 
are, duiit'tlcss, familiar to many of our n'adeis. 

According to Major-(Ien(*ral iJagnold, the oldest English Regi- 
ment, the Hornbay ‘Toughs,^ notwithstanding that marriages 
Avitli Briiksh h'malos are encouvagod, have in'vcr been able, from 
the time of (Ibarles II. to this time, to raise boys enough to 
su])ply tlie drummers and fifers. 

Jn giving evidence before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on llio affairs of the East India Company in 1832, 
Cohmel Charles Hopkinsoii remarked tliat, wdien he was a 
subaltern in his Corps, it was Ids custom and duty to go 
round the places wheio tlic Europeans lived, to see that they 
■were comfoi table, and lia<l got their houses and streets clean. 
In going there so frequently, ho had an opportunity of 
seeing children in great numbers of pure European blood, 
yet, as long as he had been in the service, he could nut recoUect 
above one instcuicQ luhere one of those children attained niatu- 
rity. The circumstance made a deep impression on him, and, for 
many years, be made enquiries on this subject, but he never could 
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ascertain that, in any Corps, the children ever lived ; if they 
did, many would tlien have borne arms or been serving in the 
public oihces. This struck him the more forcibly from the 
circumstance of many young men wlio have come out as recruits 
ill the artillery, wanting to get their discharge, to obtain which 
it was necessary a substitute should be provided. Now, if any, 
even a very small, proiioriioa of those childum bom had lived 
to attain the age of maturity, there would have heiui no dillicul- 
ty whatever in getting substitutes; but ho never kuiuv or even 
beard of one single instance, in the Madras establishment, where 
one was so procured, or where a man born in India, of pure 
European blood, ever attained an age sufScicnlly mature to be 
taken as a substitute. 

So long ago as the year 1835, Dr. Twining, of Calcutta, pub- 
lished the question, ^ Does the third generation of the Eluro- 
‘ pean race exist in India, all the individuals being of pure 
* Eiiropoau descent, and having been born and reoroJ in this 
'country?’ 'i’his plain question has been know’n, probably, to 
every medical man throughout India for nine and twenty years, 
^lauy m(‘di(;al ofilecrs long engaged with European troops and 
attached to invalid d('})bts, have, to our knowledge, been gieatly 
iiiteroslcd in its investigation, but, in no single instance lias it 
ev('r been answered in the affirmative. 

Of late years, much has been done to improve the condition of 
the European barrack children in the Militaiy Stations of the 
plains of India, and the facts above vstated and many others 
of equal significance led to the iiivStitution of those noble chari- 
ties, the Lawrence Hill Asylums. We have, however, already 
shewn that, in the plains, the mortality rate among tlie barrack 
cliildren is enormously high. (Here W'e must bear in mind 
]VIr. Simon’s remark,* that ‘ it cannot be too distinctly recog- 
' nized that a high local mortality of children must always 
'necessarily denote a high local prevalence of tlmsc causes 
'which determine a degeneration of race’), and it is much to bo 
doubted whether, in its politico-economic point of view, the 
experiment of bringing up soldiers’ childieu in very lemoto 
lull stations, at a cost for wliich gentlemen’s children could 
be hoaided and educated foi professions in Europe, can fairly be 
regarded as any part of a working system of true colonization. 

Many of the details contained in the periodical reports of tlie 
Lawrence x^sylum are very interesting and encouraging. Thus, 

* PrcfjKo to Groenhow’s Papers on the ‘ {Sanitary Condition of England/ cited by 
I-ir. Moore, o£ Bombay. 
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in that of the Mount Aboo School, for the year before last, it is 
mentioned that only three oliildi on have died there in nearly eight 
years, during which tlie strength of pupils mnged from twenty in 
1855, to troin Hfry t<^ sixty in IShO-hl. The general appearance 
and development of the little ones are snd to display the beneficial 
results of tlieir jjpjourn in so favourable a clini ite. During the 
year under ropo* two ot the el(b*st boys, aged fifteen and a half 
and sixteen years, wore piovi<led for, and two girls wore married 
at the res|ioeti\a' ages of sixteen and seventiHui veai-s. 

On the other hand, the cost of this expcu’iment must again be 
ad verted to. It cannot, be anlicip.-iled that the ;iver.ige of Kuro- 
pean colonists in India eouhi aflord to pay, say to 25 annu- 
ally, for the inaiutenanc(' of (aioh of tlio’ir children in tiio 
Hills. Jliosc who could do so would much pn^fu* to sfnid their 
children honu^. Two 3Ui:irs ago, Mr. Walker, of Bombay,* 
sliewed that the reveniu' ot (he Byenlla, Poenah, and otlier 
Bombay Scliools would aff'ud .V22 I Is. Id. per lien-d an- 
iiuallv^, and argued that, with siieh a rovenne as this, the soldiers' 
children could be well fed, clothed, and educated in a fine 
healthy part of Yorkshire, where locxl, Inel, and clothing aro 
cheaper than in any other part of the world. The experiment of 
the Lawrence Schools is so new that wo arc still not in a position 
to judge how far the childion brought up in those isolated spots, 
Avithin or not many degree's above tlic tropic line, will eepial tlioir 
Jimglihli cousins in mo'iit/il ar>d bodilv vigoni’. Jn wi'iting on (he 
climate of the Neilghcrry lldls, Dr. Mackay remarks — Children 
‘brought up bore, apparently strong and hoalihy iti tlieir youth, 
‘in after years shew conslilntioual Avoaknessos, and this 1 have 
‘observed to bo the case particularly with females/ 

Further, it is greatly to be feared that tlie best of our Hill 
Sanitaria Avill, the longer they an) occupied, and the more tliQ va- 
rious insanitary irdluences almost insep.irnble from resithaico with- 
in very limited spaces accumulate alrmt them, lose niucli of that 
reputation for gn?at. salubrity, Avhich, in every one of tliem, with 
the excejition of Darjfcding, N\meo Tal, and Murree, is already on 
the Avane. The extra-tropical liill Sanitaria of tlci Ihmgal and 
Bombay Presidencies generally afford but little dwelling space 
for large bodies ot men, and we have strong meilical grounds 
for believing that, should these localities ever become overcrowd- 
ed, maladies jiartaking of the most malignant characters of the 
diseases ot both cokl and tropical climates will attack the settlers. 

* The Thties of India for November 25th, 18G1, asi cited by Dr. W. G. Moore, of 
Bombay. 
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In tlip monnfaiii Sanilaria of Madras, the pernicious infliienre 
of a ileivo tropical sun, wliich no elevation or atmospheric rarefac- 
tion can Avholly counteract, will always prove an insuperahle 
ohsfacle to Euiopeans seeking to maintain tliemselves by labour 
in the open air. 

It is by no menus certain that the cliniat||^of these great 
altitudes wouM, in the long iiin, prove favouraPle to any race, 
whether European or Native, immigrant from plain conntri(‘s. 
It is known that, although the native Peruvian thrives and remains 
free from pulmonary complaints ai an altitude from 7,000 tp 
15,000 feet above the levid of the sea, such altitudes, as in 
Quito, are frequently destructive to the white.* D’Orbigny goes 
so far as to assert that in Peru, at the altitude above mentioned, 
the form of the trunk is chang('d hy tlie influence of respira- 
tion, the body is short but compact, whilst the inhabitants 
of the damp lowlands are more slender in form. Recognising 
tfie fact that the anatomical construction and physical constitution 
of every animal is distinctly adapted to that habitat in which 
Providence has lo(‘at(‘d it, wc liave tlie strongest doubts whether 
any people, coming fiom the plains of Europe, could successfully 
colonize tlie mountains of India. 

The world has never yet seen a truly successful attempt to 
colonize, in anything like an adequate sense of the term, a 
tropical district by Ihiropoans, and here it must be borne in 
mind that all the ox I ra- tropical coimtrv of our three Presiden- 
cies is visited by an aliao.st more tlian tropical beat and by the 
worst tropical dlsonses. The only instance of the apparent 
success of such an undertaking is that of the Spaniards, who have 
been, for many generations, settled in trojdc^id Amei ica. The evi- 
dences of this success, ho w^ever, are neither strong nor encouraging* 
Upon this question Dr. Hunt ha*s the following very striking 
remarks : — ‘‘iSotne authors think that the question of the European 
“piopagating himself in the tropi(‘H has been settled by the fact 
that, for three centuries, the Spanish race has lived and thrived 
“in tropical America.'' Mr. Crawfurd says : — The question, 
“ ‘ whether the European race is capable of living and multiplying 

in a tropical or other hot region, seems to have been settled in 
“ ‘ tlie affirmative on a large Kscale in A m erica. Of the pure Span ish 
“ ‘race there are, at present, probably not fewer than six millions 
“ ‘ mostly within the tropics. But it is a wholly gratuitous 
“‘assumption, unsupported by facts, to suppose that anything 
“ ‘ like this number of the Spanish race exist in America. If 
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' Nve were to read for Mr. Crawfurd’s * millions’ the word 
“ “ thousands/ we should, perhaps, be nearer the truth. In 
“ ‘ Mexico, it is estimated that there aro not more than ten 
‘thousand of tho pure race, reckoning botli Creoles and iinmi- 
“‘grants."* Wliat a small proportion is this to those who left 
“ ‘ tlieir native land and have never returned again 1 For three 
“ ‘liimdred yeans Spain has poured out her lichost blood on her 
“ ‘American Colonies, almost at tiie price of lier own extinction, 
“‘without tlie slightest piospect of being able to establish a 
“ ‘Spanish race in Central Amoiica. Never was there a greater 
“ ‘failure tlian tho attempt of tlie Spaniards to colonize tropical 
“ ‘ America. Tho<c who have watched the gradual chiingo of 
“ ‘ the Spanisli Colonies must be convinced of the fallacy of 
“ ‘ quoting this as a case of succe.ssful colonization of tropical 
“ ‘ countries by Europeans. When tho continual influx of new 
“ ‘ blood from Spain was taking place, the change was not so much 
“ ‘oKsei vod; but now immigration has ceased, the pure Spanish 
“‘race is diminishing rapidly. All recent observations show 
“ ‘that the Indian blood is again shewing out in a most remark- 
“* able manner. Instead of the Spaniards flourishing, there 
“ ‘se(3ms every prospect of their entire extinction, unless fresh 
“ ‘ blood is sent from Europe. The extinctioii of the Spanish race 
“ ‘in America was likewise predicted, more than twenty years ago, 
“‘by Dr. Knox. There is no doubt that this result has beetv 
“ ‘greatly owing to the mixture of Spanish and Indian blood.’ ” 
The evidences of tiie fact that tlK3 Eiirop(3an raco degenerates 
miserably in South America aro overwhelmingly strong. 

Many years ago, M. Pauw stated that tho Creoles, descending 
from Europeans and horn in America, though educated in tho 
Universities of Mexico and Lima, and of College de Santa F(l‘ 
have never produced a single book. The Cb-eoles, both of North 
and South America, Im adds, come to a maturity of intellect such 
as theirs is, more early than the children in Europe ; but this- 
anticipation of ripeness is short-lived in proportion to the un*' 
teeasonahleness of it.s appearance; for the Creole fails off as he* 
approaches to puberty ; his vivacity deserts him, his powera- 
grow dull, he ceases to think at tho very time that he might 
tliink to some purpose ; hence it is commonly said of them that 
they are already blind at tho time that other men begin tO’ 
see. 


* It lias since been assorlerl, in the Cortes, by Don Pachfero, tlrnt the pure Spanisli;# 
mce in Mexico does not amount to more than ei^^lit thousand. In 1703, Humboldt 
ettiinat^ the pure Spanish race, in New Spain, to consist of 1,200,000. 
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Dr. Waitz h<as accumulated a vast mass of proofs to the same 
effect. We shall quote some of his facts, omitting the references 
for the sake of brevity : — 

‘ In the plains of Cordova and San Luis (Argentine Republic) 
' the pure Spanish race predominates ; the young females are 
‘ frqguently of a. white rose colour and delicate structure. Yet 

* living in a state of isolation, the Spaniards have not exhibited 
‘ greater activity and a stronger tendency to civilisation than the 

* Aborigines of that country. The German and Scottish Colonies 
' south of Buenos Ayres, with their flourishing and neat villages, 

* form u decided contrast to the former. The white settlers 

* south of Buenos Ayres are scarcely less rude and barbarous 
‘ than the Indians. Criminals and the scum of all nations who 

* take refuge among them instruct them in all that is wicked. 

* iMany cruelties ami devastations are committed by these lawless 

* men, over whom the Indian Chiefs have no authority. The 
' Creoles of tl.e La Plata States are almost as godless and dirty 

* as the Indians. To construct windmills is beyond their mecha- 
" nical talent, and, iiotwitlistauding the great fertility of the soil, 

* there is no garden to be soon on the high road from Buenos 
" Ayres to Barrauquitos. Exceptjr- in the villages there is no 

* cultivation of the soil. To catch lice is the cliief amusement 

* of the women, who offer them to strangers as dainties, They 

* are dirty beyond measure ; they are even deficient in curiosity. 

* A similar description is given of the inluibitantvS of Tucuman: 

* 'i’he Indians of Kioja are simple-minded, sober men, whose 

* disputes never lead to bloodshed ; they are more industrious 

* and persevering than the Spanish Creoles, and their festivals 
‘ never exhibit the same coarseness which distinguishes those of 
'the Creoles. Many of the common utensils and tools of the 
‘Chilians, carts, looms, ploughs, are extremely clum.sy, scarcely 
‘ better than those of the Indians ; the axe is chiefly used, the saw 
‘but little. They are outdone by the superior agriculture of the 
‘ Araucarians — they are very cleanly in their persons, they 

bathe several times daily, and by their cleanliness in the village^ 
‘the Indians of the Tropics in America contrast with the, 
‘immigrant South Europeans. In the vicinity of Taloahuanp 
‘(Cbili) D’Urville found such miserable dirty huts, that they 
‘could scarcely stand coippariscii with the habitations of the 

* Polynesians. Ilelus, after describing the indolent habits of the 
‘Creoles of South America, adds, ‘The Indians are the only: 
‘industrious class in the country.* The colonists in > the 

* Llanos of Curracas are too lazy to dig a well, though 
'‘know that they could find the finest springs at the 
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‘ ten feet Even at this day there may l)e found in New 8p^n fltai- 
‘ rishing Indian villages and a well cultivated soil, near miserable 

* villages of white Creoles. Ploughs are there in use made of 
‘ wood without any iron, and are always drawn by oxen, never by 
‘ horses; and the Spanish Californians, whom Simpson has described 
‘ as lazy and degraded, still avail themselves of a miserable ploi^bl 

* and the canoe of the Indians. In Brazil the structure of brid^e^^ 
‘in neglected even on the high road from Rio Janeiro to Villa- 
‘ Ricca, and agriculture is carried on according to the model of 
‘ the Indians. The forest is burnt down : they sow, reap, and 
^ abandon the land after a few harvests. The Brazilian peasant, 

‘ especially in the central and northern provinces of the Empire, is 
' both lazy and proud ; he despises labour as dishonourable, he cares 
‘ little for habitation and dress, suffering rather from heat and cold. 

* His religious ideas, his belief in wood-spirits and other spectres, is 

* as absurd as thatof the Botocudes. Thechildron of the Portuguese 
' settled in the Sertajo grow up indolent and become prodigal ; their 

* farms fall into decay. Ignorance and superstitious belief iu 
' witchcraft, spectres, and amulets are universal ; they have lost 
‘all the dignity of human nature, and only pass from their 
^apathv to the grossest sensuali4y. Though pail|fio and hospita- 
‘ble, tney are devoid of any intellectual or moral activity. 

* Women and. gambling form the sole objects of interest, and 
‘ there are here some Tew Portuguese refugees who have for- 
‘ gotten jeligion, the knowledge of the use of money, and even 
‘ of salt. 

‘ In Goyaz it is not much better ; the colonists are enervated 

* hy early excesses ; concubinage is so common amongst them 
‘ tliat a married man is an object of mockery. Poverty is pre- 
‘ valent ; their indolence is remarkable ; fraud, especially falHi- 
‘ fication of the gold, is general. Something similar may be 
‘ found in other mining and gold districts. The thirst for gold 

* and labour is succeeded by wealth and prodigality ; then suc- 
‘ ceed enervation, misery, poverty, and all vices. There has, for a 

‘ long time, existed in the islands Fernando Noronha a Portu- , 

‘ guese criminal colony. No trace of agriculture is visible ^hetre; ; 

‘ nor is any amelioration of their miserable condition thougl^t . 
^ The people smoke, gamble, or lie in their hammocks ; they • 
have but a miserable ferry-boat, so that Webster iU: 

^astonishment: — ‘Is it possible that these people ^6 the 
^ pvogeny of the seafaring Portuguese, who w^re so; eminent as 
‘ navigators T In Africa ' the condition of the Portugtiese is 
*■ eqUtwly miserable. On the West Coast, where th^ sfettled in 
‘ the sixteenth century,, they have intermixed with the Negroes, 

' - w 
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* and are pretty numerous ; they live in forests ; and it is their 
‘ influence which obstructs the progress of the Siberia Republic 
‘ among the Negroes. The indolence of the Portuguese on the 

* east coast of Africa nearly equals that of the Negroes ; their 
‘ chief object is an existence which may be attained with the 
' least possible effort. Tlie horrors of tluur dominion and of their 

* own degeneration are described by Omboni. In Angola, they 
‘ have introduced no other agricultural implement but the hoe ; 
‘ and manioc, which affords but small nutriment, is still the 
‘ chief vegetable aliment. The condition of the Europeans in the 
‘ Banda Islands is but little better. Nearly all the Spanish and 

* Portuguese Colonies rival each other in proving how little these 
‘ nations are able to spread civilization in other regions ; since, 
‘ separated from their native country, they are not even capable 
‘ of preserving the culture they have brought with them. The 

* Etjglish and the French have, in this respect, proved nioro 
‘ successful ; but this siiperi(U‘ity can only partly be ascribed 
‘ to the superiority of the original stock, and to the care of 
‘ the Government of their mother-countries to keep up the in- 

* tercourse of the Colonies with the civilized world. Neverthe- 
‘ less we learn in the Mauritius for instance, the population 
^ of which is chiefly French, the condition of agriculture before 
' the advent of the English (1810) was as bad as in the Span- 

* ish Colonies ; ploughs were scarce, and the fields were not 
^ manured.* 

Dr. Waitz adds : — ' It may be objected that several of the 

* instances cited referred to mixed populations and not to pure 
‘ Europeans. Still it must be admitted that, even in these cases, 

‘ the European blood, despite the improvement of the race 
‘ which is usually ascribed to its infusion, has not proved its 
‘ efficiency in raising the breed one step above the condition of 

* the aborigines ; and that even in such cases there was no inter- 
‘ mixture, or a very slight one, the degeneracy of the population 
^ was nearly the same. The assertion that the European alone 
‘ is capable of taking the initiative in civilization, and that the 
‘ im]>ulse thereunto is a peculiarity of the race, must, after the 

* quoted facts, be considerably modified, for they prove, at least, 

‘ that the white man is not much less dependent on external cir- 
‘ cumstances in his progress towards civilization than the black 
‘ man. This is plainly shewn when we consider man in his 
‘ individual capacity.* 

In discussing this Spanish American Colonization question, 
it has always been considered that, in all probability owing to 
the strong inteiiusion of Moorish blood in Spain, the Spaniards, 
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like all the other dark Europeans, endure the heat of the 
tropics better than the wliite Europeans do. Colonel Flinter, 
long ago, observed that the Spanish soldier suffers less, and the 
Biitish soldier more from the effects of the West India climate 
than those of any otlier nation. This, he considers, may be 
partly attributed to the climate of Spain being warmer than that 
of England. J udging by latitude, which, however, is not always 
a valid criterion, residence in Mexico ought not to be more try- 
ing to a native of Madeira than removal to Kamptee would be 
to a Sikh of Lahore. 

In the present day, it is needless to devote much time to the 
argument that the increase of a mixed race in India would prove 
a failure both ethnologically and politically. Such races are 
never vigorous. Dr. Waitz shews that the half-breeds of Negroes, 
Indians, and Whites in Panama, are very prolific between each 
other, but cannot easily rear their children, whilst families of 
pure blood are less prolific, but bring their children up. The 
progeny of Chinese by Malay women in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago are said to die early. According to Dr. Yvan, the 
children of the Dutch and Malay women in Java are said to be 
only productive to the third generation. They are well develop- 
ed up to the fifteenth year, when they remain stationary. In 
the third generation chiefly daughters are born, and these remain 
barren. It is also asserted that the children of Europeans in 
Batavia become frequently sterile in the second generation. 

It was shewn in the Calcutta Reviev) for September 1858, 
that, — while the respectable and provident portion of the East 
Indian community of Bengal ai’e, at certain ages, subject to a 
less rate of mortality than that which prevails among any other 
class of Christians in India, — the mortality rate among members 
of the Uncovenanted Service Fund between the ages of twenty-six 
and fifty years was by no means favourable as compared with 
English rates, being 20*78 in the thousand. The mortality rate 
among East Indian ladies between the ages of fifteen and sixty- 
eight is higher, being 22*55 per mille. 

The above facts and comparisons lead us to the conclusion 
that India comes fully within the category of those regions, 
which, permitting settlement, absolutely forbid colonization by 
Europeans. If it be considered a fact, proved on ethnological 
data, that it is physically impossible that our race should colonize 
India in the strict sense of the term, it, of course, becomes 
needless to vvaste time and argument in enquiring whether it 
would be either wise, humane, or profitable to attempt such a 
measure upon a national scale. 
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There can, however, be no donbt whatever that the extension 
of European settlement in India is one of the most interesting 
and imporlant questions of the day. There is, undoubtedly, a 
great call for European settlers in India. And, with the assist- 
ance of native labour, abundance of profitable work lies before 
them in directing the clearance of jungle in Oudb and tlie 
Dhoon, in rearing cinchona trees on the slopes of the Himalayas 
and the Neilgherries, and in coffee and tea planting in Assam, 
Cachar, Darjeeling, and Kumaon. This measure, while it will 
tend vastly to confirm our power in India, will, strictly conducted, 
prove a large source of good to the natives of the soil, by the 
employment and agricultural teaching of multitudes of labourers, 
and by increasing the value of vast tracts of land which, at 
present, lie waste in the occupation of Zemindars. It is also to 
be borne in mind that the influence which is most inimical to the 
health of Europeans in India is the ilbdistribution of trees and 
water throughout the country. Jungles and swamps are the main 
sources of Indian pestilences ; tlie want of trees in the plains of 
Upper India, as barriers against the hot blasts from Sahara, was 
fully recognised and profitably remedied, foi: a time, by the ancient 
nalive ruh rs. By judicious clearing, planting, drainage, and irri- 
gation, Iinlia may still be made what similar measures had 
rendered the lands of Babylon when Herodotus viewed them, 
the garden of the World, possessing a not disagreeable and 
tolerably healthy climate, in which European settlers may expect 
to lead industrious, pleasant, and happy lives in their plantations, 
sending their children home for education and re-in vigoration, 
and calling them hither again, at full age, to become their suc- 
cessors in the land. 

The men of England have been called to India by Divine 
mandate for many works, among which the systematic colo- 
nization of the country is not one. Industrially our mission 
here is to develop Indian enterpri>se, and to lay open the 
rich re.sources of the country. Morally, we are called upon 
to teach and civilize the people. To succeed as settlers in 
any land, we must first decipher from historic evidence those 
laws which the Father of All has legibly recorded for the 
governance of the dominant races when settling among rude 
and heathen people. The buccaneering settlers of ancient times 
neglected the true aims of colonization, and they reaped the 
fruit of their evil labours in disappointment and curses. We see 
Hernando Cortez in bis progress towards Mexico, El Dorado 
acting like a magnet upon every sword -blade in bis Company, 
coveting whatever he saw, grasping whatever he coveted, 
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exchanging collars of glass for armour and carkanetvS of beaten 
gold, burning the villages which refused to victual him, em- 
powered only with the falsehood that to his master ^ the inonar- 
‘chie of the iiniversall did appertain/ and with the jibe that * hee 
‘and Ids fellowes had a disease of the heart, whereunto gold was 
^ the best remedie.’* 

About a hundred years later, we see Walter Raleigh going 
forth upon the same search for Mexican gold, professing, and pro- 
bably with sterling truth, a desire to deliver the Indians from the 
tyranny of Spain, but ever intent upon ‘the Star that directed him 
‘thither, — the gteat Guiana mine,' with utter disregard to the 
prior rights of the Spaniards, retorting upon lliose who accused 
him of piracy, ‘ Did you ever know of any who were pirates 
‘ for millions ? They only that wish for small things are 
‘ pirates," and, at the very last, encouraging his men with the cry, 
‘Come, my lads, do not despair. If the worst comes to the 
‘ worst, (here is the Plate Fleet to fall back upon !’ Cortes 
sinks a heart-broken and disappointed man at the feet of the 
Monarch whom he served better than he served his God. 
Raleigh, beyond all comparison the noblest spirit of his time, 
ends that most brilliant and most disastrous career on a scaffold 
in Old Palace Yard, vainly attempting to prove to the gaping 
crowd that he had striven to live an honest man. 

Certain lands have been, providentially, baited with gold, paira 
oil, diamonds, pearl-oysters, not that greedy men should flock 
thither, and, having filled their hands, their pockets, their chests, 
and then ships, return home to enjoy the profit or the plunder, 
but rather that, with the tide of trade, the wise, the pious, the 
educated, the largely humane should be attracted thither to 
spread among the people of the soil, whom their Father loves 
well, commerce, religion, civilization, agriculture, arts. 

Thus England reads her duty in the present day, her religion 
and lier policy alike teach her that the first principle of coloni- 
zation and settlement is to render those subject nations for 
whom she legislates more virtuous, wiser, healthier, more pros- 
perous, happier than they ever were before our standard was 
planted on their shores. 

All revelation and all history combine in teaching us that the 
power of conquest and its inseparable attribute, the duty of 
civilization, are the' Almighty"s chief instruments in working out 
the moral and social advancement of mankind. 


rurchas, his* PUt^riinago. 
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From age lo age these have, manifestly, wrought together. 
Wherever the angel with the drawn sword has sped forth, the 
angel with tlio open book has followed~at an appointed time. 
Our rulers know and act upon these principles, let us who throng 
hitherward with our swords, our learning, and our arts, be 
careful that we do not forget them. 
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ri'lIIE Builj^et system is now fairly established throughout the 
JL length and breadth of our Indian empire, and it must be ad- 
mitted tljat few administrative changes have proved so productive 
of good. Five years ago the finances of India were hopeless, only 
because they were unintelligible. Like the accounts of a household 
after severe domestic affliction, little was known beyond the fact 
that there existed a heavy amount of liabilities and an entire 
absence of ready money, whilst it was apparent to every Native 
and European mind that the excess of expenditure over income 
was daily aggravating the evil. 'L'he sheet anchor of the old 
Indian Financiers in those days lay in that mysterious tfeasure 
known as the cash lialances, wdiich nobody riglitly understood, 
but whicli were expected to form a very liandsoine set olf to the 
Indian debt, had any machinery existed for rendering them 
available for the purpose, (ycrtain accountants too of large ima- 
ginations indulges! in vague dreams of the vast savings which 
would he effected by the non-payment of pensions to the mutini- 
ed sepoys. But even these assets proved to be singularly small 
wlien brought under critical review, and accordingly a reduction 
of the public expenditme was sagely detenniued upon. It is 
difficult to estimate the patriotic efforts which were made 
in this direction. A band of severe and inilexible economists 
commenced the task of discharging office peons, stopiiing pun- 
kahs, and compelling office clerks to write on half sheets of fools- 
cap instead of whole sheets. At last it became evident that new 
taxes were desirable, but then arose the dillicult cpiestions who 
and what were to be taxed ? To lax the Natives seemed a difficult 
operation, as there was little, if any thing, to tax but their 
clothes, and a tax upon these would have reduced wlude classes 
to a Paradisean simplicity and uniformity. So the European 
and East Indian communities were selected as the victims, and 
a proliibitory tax was laid upon some of their pleasantest little 
vanities, such as jam and pickles, beer and ladies' bonnets. The 
results were extremely mortifying ; every body was dissatisGed, 
the imports rapidly declined, and tlie amount raised was a trifle. 

Yet did these feeble and tentative efforts arise from no wane 
of ability in our Indian administrators, but simply from pressure 
exercised at home. In olden times, when India was six months 
from England, we should have tided on by means of loans, until 
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some vi'^oroiis Governor-General began to apply tbe shears 
io the military expenditure. Such was the precedent esta- 
blished at the end of tlic last Mahratta war ; and old warriors 
still remember how the deficit created in the days of Lord 
Hastings was endured till the administration of Lord William 
llentinck. But in 1859 the aspect of Indian affairs had un- 
dergone a complete change. Victories had been achievech but 
no fresh territories had been conquered. The Home Govern- 
ment, which had ever regarded India with eager eye, suddenly 
wrested the empire from the Company, and in the true com- 
mercial spirit sought to raise the public credit by the announce- 
ment that the Crown would take up the direct administration of 
the country, but declined to be responsible for the Indian debt. 
The ablest men in this country and at home, amongst whom 
Lord Stnnley was pre-eminent, still expressed the moat hoiieful 
views Indian resources, views which we need scarcely say have 
been more than realised. But the Whig opposition held that 
India was in a state of hopeless insolvency, and exercised such 
a pressure, that the Government of India was literally forced into 
premature action 3 and under these circumstances, and while 
their eyes were not quite clear from the mists with wliioh the 
great mutiny had overcast them, it is not surprising that errors 
should have been made, that measures of redaction and taxation 
which were to prove utterly futile should have been proposed, that 
erroneous balance sheets should have been sent home, and that 
Government should have borrowed live millions more than were 
required. 

But if mistakes were made in India, those made in England 
were infinitely greater. Philanthropists clamoured for the 
repeal of the salt tax, moralists wished to give up the opium 
duty, political economists urged the repeal of the land tax, 
whilst reckless irrigationists pressed upon the Government io 
borrow a hundred millions or thereabouts for the purpose, as far 
as the lay mind could judge, of damming up all the rivers and 
flooding the country. Then ar.:se the outcry for a home-made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. S.ir Charles Trevelyan, then Gover- 
nor of Madras, had pointed out as early as 1859, that the intro- 
duction of the Budget system, and the redpetum of the over- 
grown military expenditure, would suffice to place the Indian 
finances on a sound footing. But public opinion must be 
respected, and in 1860 the late' Mi*. James Wilson landed at 
Calcutta as Indian Chancellor. Mr. Wilson^s merits were his 
own, and require no acknowledgment here ; his errors were such 
as any English-bred statesman would naturally commit. His 
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frrand pniiacoii for tliu clepre.sseJ state of (lie Indian finances — 
an income tax and a license lax — was an error of this class. 
Tnio^ he took the opinion of certain native Zemindars upon the 
subject, but few of these have minds capable of gTappling with 
a foreign idea such as tliat of an income tax, wliilo a sense 
of ])olitencss, and a desire to avoid olfenec, would lead a native 
gentleman to accpiiescc in the opinions of an English statesman 
of sucli roputut it)n as Mr. Wilson, especially upon a point which 
he could not unders»taud. It was thus by means of his personal 
lepiitation, by the prestige which accompanied his appointment, 
by his declaration that there was no other course to pursue, and 
that the native aristocracy were prejnared for tlic measure, 
combined with tlie financial pressure, which enabled Mr. Wilson 
to cany liis Income tax into efleet. At the same time the 
llndget system whicli liad been recommended by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan a year previously, was fairly initiated. 

It was at this epoch that the direful collision took place 
between Sir Charles Trevelyan and Mr. Wilson. The character 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan is less easy of apprehension than that 
of the purely English Financier, inasmuch as it has been formed 
in many and widely dillerent schools. . Sir C!Jharlcs was for many 
years a Bengal Civilian in civil and political employ ; he was 
afterwards for twenty years a Secretary in the Treasury at Iiome ; 
jMul since then lie has been Governor of Madras and Financial 
Minister at Calcutta. Few men have been more misunderstood, 
and few have received more undeserved blame or unintelligent 
eulogy ; and perhaps a brief btatemeiit of facts may not bo 
witimut its use in arriving at a clear conception of the measures 
and policy, jis well as the personal idiosyncracies, of a statesman 
who is destined to fill so prominent a place in Ihe liistory of tho 
period llirongh which we are now passing, llis early career as 
a Bengal Civilian wa^s passed within that interval of-prolbund 
peace, which is still one of the most reinarkablc }>eriods in tlio 
annals of British Indian administration. In 18^0 the last 
smouldering embers of the !Mahra.tta war were trampled out at 
the capture of Bhurtpore, and twelve years passed away before 
the public tranquillity was di&turbed, the national progress was 
arrested, and the British prestige seriously damaged by our 
senseless interference in the afiuirs of Cabul. In truth, those 
were halcyon days ; the British Government was generous and 
just, and tlie British name was honoured and revered through- 
out tlie length and breadth of the land. Perhaps there nas 
a superabundance of sentiment, and a gushing Peeksniilian 
tone which has uot altogether passed away, but the trau- 
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^jiiillKy undoubted^ mul the reconciliation of the subject laces 
was r(‘a] luid progressive. This was the scliool in which Mr. 
Trevelyan passed his first years of public life, and those who 
o;m reiiuMnl)er liiin thirty years aj^'O, when the youn^ Deputy 
JSc*erctary in the Forei^i Office was equally enthusiastic in the 
cause of education^ Itoinan alphabets, anil abolition of transit 
duties, speak of him as being* even then apparently destined 
to hold a high position in the public service of India. This 
prophecy has been fulfilled — but not in tlie way expected, nor to 
the fullest extent.^ Mr. Trevelyan became overshadowed and over- 
influenced by Mr. INIacanlay, and began to weary of Indian life, 
and to turn an eager eye to English ])olitics. This to some 
extent was unfortunate for liimsidf. Sir Charles is a master of tlic 
pen, but no public speaker; and in England oratory is essential 
to success, whilst a reputation is ehietly gained in India by a 
clear and ready pen. But tlien Sir Charles possessed a power 
which his bitterest oiSiionents cannot deny him, and wliich 
invariably wins in the long run, namely, a power of work, a 
power of getting up and exhausting any subject, no matter how 
foreign to his previous training, and of retaining the results in 
liis memory for ever. Thus, there is scarcely an official question 
wliieh can arise in any de])artmenl either in India or in Eng- 
land, that Sir Cliai’les cannot say he has studied for the last 
tliirty 3’ears or thereahouts ; and, however overpowering and un- 
pleasant to a political adversary such a statement might prove 
in controversy, there would be no doubt of its truth. After 
leaving Bengal, Sir Charles enjoyed twenty ycars^ experience 
as Secretary of the Treasury in Downing Street, for in Jiis 
case the term Assistant Secretary was a misnomer. The work 
lie performed there can only be known to home oflieials, 
but it is known to every home oflieial. Before his time the 
Public Qpces at home were singularly corrupt. At every 
change of Government, whether the new Ministers were Tories 
or Whigs, they were called upon to reward not merely their 
Parliamentary supporters, and the dependents of those support- 
ers, hut even those who had voted for those supporters in 
borough or county elections; and thus patriotic publicans, 
butchers, and others, would refuse the vulgar bribe of a ^^flimsy^^ 
or a bag of sovereigns, and demand a clerk's place in the War 
Office, the Admiralty, or the Customs for the most hopeful scion 
of tlie family. This evil was conquered by Sir Charles Trevelyan 
after a struggle which lasted for years. The system of exami- 
nations was introduced ; every one of the thou'sand and^ one 
public establishments in the British Empire was reorganized ; 
wliilst the system of promotions was rendered so intelligible. 
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tliai a public servant at last discovered' tliat tlie best way of 
attaiuin<j^ success was not to dun liis rarliainenlary friends 
into bringino* their influence to bear upon his odicial superiors, 
but simlpy to deserve it by doing his work zealously and well. 
All this is due to Sir Charles Trevelyan, and we mention it not 
as one great measure aceomplislied, so much as a type of the 
class o( measures which he carried out. In like manner ho 
reorganized the whole system of keeping the public accounts; 
and he drew up a plan for abolishing the purchase system in 
the army, whicli we yet expect to see adopted, or made the basis 
of future measures. What he did in the matter of public works, 
or how muoh and how often he has aided ditferent Cabinets by ex- 
haustive minutes on many other questions, . whether Indian, 
Home, or Colonial, Civil, Military'’, Judicial, or Financial, is 
beyond all calculation. Some of these measures were open to 
criticism, some may have been, as they have often been called, 
the crotchets of a docirinaire; yet we may safely say that the 
labours of Sir Cluirles Trevelyan have done more towards the 
purificaiio;*!, the organization, and the efTiciency of the public 
service than the labours of any single public servant since the 
memory of man. 

In 1857 and 1858, amidst the convulsion of the great mutiny 
the letters of Indophiliis largely attracted the attention of 
the Government and the public; and thus it was tliat early 
in 1859, Sir Charles Trevelyan was appointed Governor of 
JMadras. Hero liis public, character w'as for the first time 
justly estimated. ^Vc may sum it up by fraying that he is 
an admirable administrator, with a weak point which may bo 
rather indicatccl than described, as the absence of that Parlia- 
mentary tact which conciliates opposition by compromise, and 
knows when to surrender a detail in order to conserve a princi- 
])le. It is precisely this facility which training such|j0s that of 
Sir Charles Trevelyan cannot confer ; and all that is regrettable 
in his public career is due to the want of it. That InHexihility 
and pertinacity are valuable qualities no true Briton will deny ; 
and they must lead to victory in the long-run; hut there are 
times in which to avoid a battle is worih twice as much as a vic- 
tory ; and at such limes qualities which never prevent, and often 
necessitate, fighting are not to be indiscriminately applauded. But 
Sir Charles Trevelyan^s training furni^Jied liim with elements of 
strength a« well as of weakness ; especially with the* experience 
which has been of such service to him. Ho was the first states- 
man who landed in India with an exhaustive knowledge of 
English administration, combined with a practical experience of 
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Indian affairs ; whilst he had already achieved enoiig^h to gain for 
him the prestige and public confidence which are so impor- 
tant ill strengthening the liands of a statesman eager for reorgani- 
zation and reform. He w^as known as having laboured earnestly 
and successfully as a liengal Civilian in bringing about the 
abolition of the transit duties; and as having carried out as 
Chief ill the Treasury that reorganization of public establish- 
ments, and purification of the public service, whieli wa have 
already noticed. 

The history of Madras prior to 1 859 was almost as well known 
to the external world as the history of Tirnbiictoo. The country 
is poor, the people are poor, and t!ie commerce is insignificant. 
The Madras army proved loyal during the mutiny, and there 
had been no war within the Presidency since the days of Tippof). 
'fhroughout the whole period of English rule, a period of more 
than a centiiiy, there are only two Governors who liave earned 
for themselves an enduring place in the hisLoiy of India ; these 
are Sir Thomas Munvo and Sir Charles Trevelyan. Munro was 
a hardworking, old-fashioned, deaf gentleman, and wlio had origi- 
nally landed at Madras in 17 SO as a cadet in the Madras Army, 
and served against Ilyder under Cootc and Hector Munro. In 
later years he was employed to settle the provinces wrested 
from Tippoo, and this work he accoin])lished with all the ex- 
haustive knowledge of a native revenue oflicial, and with all 
the straightforward lionesty and jiurify of a tlioroiigh English 
gentleman. Throughout his long career, closing with his Gover- 
norship of Madras from 18*20 to 1827, ho conciliated the Natives 
by his popular manners and kind-hecirtcdiu'ss, and gained a high 
reputation amongst his countrymen by his zeal, knowledge, and 
literary ability. His appearance had always been primitive, 
especially in the matter of costume; and it is sai«l that, wliilst 
out in caipp, he would tie up his pig-tail with the oflicial 
red tape; but that bit of red tape was more significant, and 
more reverenced, than many a ribbon and garter. To Governor 
Munro Madras owes that little understood and greatly vilified 
system known as the Ryotwary, which is only now l)y a re- 
duction of assessment getting fair play, and which though still 
encumbered by a multiplicity of useless rules and pedantic dis- 
tinctions of soils, is in itself so well adapted to an agricultural 
population in a poor country, tliat the poverty-stricken ryots 
of the Carnatic after generations of depression are fast rising 
in prosperity, whilst the extension of cultivation is proceeding at 
a rate elsewhere unparalleled. To Munro also are owing many 
judicial and revenue reforms which are still preserved in the 
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memory of Mad rasees^ and some admiralde Miuutt^s vvhicli will 
be a o’liide to the student and adininistiator of Sonthern India 
for generations to ocimc. One more title to fame links him witli 
the iniinediaie snhjeet of our sketch ; he was the lirst Oovernor 
in this country^ who appears to have .given any attention to the 
education of the Natives. From his sudden death in 18*.i7 to the 
arrival of Sir Charles Trevelyan in the memory of Sir 

Thomas Munro w'as held in gratefnl remen\hrance throughont 
Southern India; but since that period Sir Charles seems to have 
succeed(^d to his place in the popular atfcclions. But upon 
this point wo need not comment. It will he suflieient to 
say tiiat during tlie fifteen montlis Sir Charles Trevelyan 
ruled at Madras, he carried out more reforms and devised 
more plans for reform than any other Indian statesman 
within an equal period of' time, l^ducation, Pnhlic Works, 
a revision of the Judicial and llevonue establishments, the 
reorganization of tlie Police, a People’s Park, a new and de- 
lightful promenade open to the sea breeze, and a thousand other 
measures were either earried out or planned out; whilst public 
officers w'’ere kept in a state of wholesome activity, not nn mixed 
with dread, by his unceasing vigilance and his perennial craving 
for intbrrnation and reports. But the great measure and t he one 
by which Sir Charles Trevelyan has really earned for himself 
a lasting reputation, was the settlement of Madras Enams ; and 
the successful issue of tliis measure is the more startling, as 
every attempt made in Bengal and Bombay to settle these pro- 
voking and intricate tenures, had pi'ovcd a lailurc. In Madras, 
however, where the dillicnlties were increased tweiity-fold hy the 
miiUi[)lieity of small holdings, the settlement has been carried 
out in a manner highly satisfactory to the Enaipdars thcinselv^(\s, 
wJiilst adding more than ten lakbs per annum to the public 
revenue. Much of this success may be attributed toi^he ability 
and good sense of Mr. Taylor, tlie Enam Commissioner ; l>at 
the cliicf credit of the measure must be given to the Governor. 
One significant fact connected with this Enam settlement is 
worthy of general notice. Both in England and in this country, 
endless rubbisli lias been talked and written upon the redemp- 
tion of the land tax ; as if it wore not well known that few 
landholders have any capital except jewels, and that native 
Ceipitalists generally can find infinitely better modes of invest- 
ment than land at twenty years^ purchase. However, during 
the progess of the Madras Enam settlement, every Eimindar 
was olfered the redemption on easy terms of such revenue as 
be might be called upon to pay ; and we understand that out 
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of the whole ten lakhs per annuinj not a thousand rupees have 
been redeemed. 

But amidst all tliesc useful measures and energetic schemes, 
it was tolerably well known that the Members of the Madras 
Couneil were not on the best of terms with their President ; 
and more than one of the ' honourable colleagues ^ complained 
that they were silenced by the expression tliat His Excellency 
had made this or that subject his special study for upwards of 
tliirty years. In a word Sir Charles Trevelyan shewed far more 
skill as an administrator than tact in replying to objections, or 
eompivliensivTuess in the consideration of views opposed to his 
own. At last came tlie Income-tax crisis of ISGO, which result- 
ed in his recall, .and respecting whicli wo need only say, that 
while all admit and regret the error of judgment into which he 
was led by his uncom))romising zeal, all who are qualified to 
judge are now agreed that his opposition was founded on sound 
lU’inciples — in a word, that as regards the proposed taxes he 
was right, and Mr. Wilson wrong. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan left ^ladras in the middle of 1860, and 
within thrtxj months afterwards ]\fr. Wilson was no more. 
Though Mr. Wilson’s administration was not free from a wrong 
bias, it. was such us time and experience would soon have correct- 
ed, while there can bo no doubt of his energy and ability. With 
rare financial genius lie solved the problem connected with the 
cash balances, and pointed out the true way of rendering them 
available to tlie ])ublic service by making them the basis of a 
paper cuirency. This important scheme has never been utilized, 
as our home financiers have so committed themselves to the 
banking monopoly s^’stem, as to be impatient of any other, 
Witli an incxbaustihlo credit based upon a yearly income of 
seventy millions. Great Britain still prefers paying largely in the 
shape of interest on ]]xcheqiicr bills which she could discount 
herself with a paper currency of her own, at no cost whatever, and 
without the trouble or possibility of the loss which even the IBank 
of England must encounter in times of iiressure. Mr. Laing fell 
into a similar error, by carrying out the modern principles of 
banking to an extreme which in fact exposed the fallacy of the 
whole system by a reduction ad ahsurditm ; and to this day Govern- 
ment hugs a delusion which it perceives when applied to this 
country, but will not give up at home. To Mr. Laing, however, 
assisted as he was by the long experience and exhaustive know- 
ledge of Colonel Balfour, is due the credit of having cut down 
the military expenditure to its necessary level; and both ^ 
Mr. Wilson and to Mr. Laing is due the credit of having, to 
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\isc tlio wonLs of Sir diaries Trevelyan himself, laid broad and 
dee}) the fomiclatiun of a sound liiianelal system on an En<^lisU 
model, leaving to their successor the work of extending- ^the 
^ applieiitiou of these principles through tho whole field of In- 
^ come and Expend itun*, so as to remould the entire system into 
^ one consistent whole.’ 

Sir Charles Trevelyan arrived in Calcutta ns Financial Minister 
at the coinniencomcnt of ISG3, and his first Financial Statement 
was dedivered in tlie following April. Since then another finan- 
cial year has parsed away, and a. second Slat-cment has been deli- 
vered. From a broad comparison of Sir Charles’s Bndgtd.s with 
tliose of his predecessors, it will be patent, as lie him^elfintimates, 
that a now era has opened upon India. Within the last live years the 
annual revenue has increased hy the sum of nine niillions ; in other 
words the income, which in lS5S-.)i), had only reached thirty-six 
millions, had in lSGr^-()‘3, exeoeded forty-Jivc millions. The surplus 
ou 1862-63 vv^as nearly two millions ; that in ilioyear 1863-61 is 
said to be a little under a million, owing to the Sittana war and tlio 
fall in opium. This yearly surjilus however (lemands some notice. 
If the surplus is carried on, and entered under the next year’s 
income, it is not a surplus ou the single year, but an accumulation 
of the surpluses of previous years. In other words if the surplus 
income for 1862-63 has been entered in tlie receipts for 1863-61, 
then the surplus on the year 1863-6 1, which is stated to bo 
£800,000, shrinks into a dethiit of one million. Tin’s is tho JJudget’s 
vulnerable point. A 8ur])lus, well /iscor tamed to be a surplus, 
should not he carried over to meet the exigencies of a coming 
year; it sliould be treated as savings, and applied to the 
extinction of debt. 13ut Sir Charles tells us (])ago 21) that the 
Avliulo of the estimated surplus in 1803-61 will beheld to meet tiie 
exigencies of 1861-65 and 1805-66. Then we ask what has 
become of the surplus ou 1802-03 ? 

Tiie Land Tax has vi'^en to twenty and a quarter millions, 
shewing an increase of three-fourths of a million, or four per 
cent, oil the previous year; and this increase ou liand corres- 
ponds ill amount to the estimated surplus on the 3’car. It 
has been brought about, not by an increase in the assess- 
ment, but solely hy the extension of the breadth of land 
under cultivation. Four percent, more of the culturable area of 
India in the very least has been utilised since last year; a circum- 
stance which may be attributed partly to the rise in the prices of 
grain, partly to the demand for Cotton and Jute, and ])er- 
haps in the Madras Presidency to the lowering of the usaoss- 
ment. This extension of cultivation in a country like India, 
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U’Ihm’o Ijvu t.s of cult arable aixa arc literally lyin^]^ wa^ito 

is of ciiorinoiis importance, especially as tendiii;^' to solve the, 
jn oblem of rise of price. Sir Charles Trevelyan is of opinion, 
that prices cannot recede to their former level; hut how can lie 
be coidideut of this, when cultivation is iueroasiniv at the rate of 
four per cent. ? Morcovan* if we are to compare the present con- 
dition of the llombay Presidency with Ireland in we ou^ht 

to satisfy ourselv<'s not only that the results are similar, but that 
like results liave been produced by like causes. Ireland in ISK) 
was only just recoverinj^ from the potato famine. Ijaiid was 
abandoned in Ireland, because in the place ot food it brou^dit 
forth poison. But famine arising* from a decrease in the sup])ly, 
implies a widely dinerent state of things fiom famine arising- 
from an increase of demand. Wo admit that both in Ireland 
and in Bombay, the rise in prices was in a great meaKSure attri- 
butable to the public works ; but ill Bombay there is an in- 
creased cidtivation and a demand for Cotton, for which we have 
no correspoudiug data in Ireland in l8tG, nor in England in 1817. 

But if we glance for a while at the changes in the condition 
of the masses which have taken place during the last few years, 
we shall see that tliis rise of prices, which may complicate future 
hndgcls, w'ill be balanced by increased iitcome, and undergo 
further modifications of no small im|)ortanc,e to the future welfare 
of the people, lliso of ju-ice was in the first instance attributed to 
the Hallways ; and secondly to the Mutiny. One thing is eertaiu 
tliat tlie disbandments of sepoys which followed the mutiny 
would have lieen aecompanied by a* fall of price and very much 
di.stress, but for Railways and public works. These high prices 
of grain and cotton, notwithstanding the absor[)tion of labour liy 
the public works and Railways, have led to a large increase in the 
cultivation ; hut there has also been an increased cultivation in 
some quarters consequent on the low^ering of the assessment, and 
this increase is obviously but to a very small extent indicated by 
the increase in the land revenue. If laud at two Rupees per acre, 
be reduced to one Rupee,and a ryot cultivates four acres in the place 
of one acre, then tiie land revenue is doubled, but the cultivation 
is quadrupled. But further, increased cultivation may bo ex-* 
pected not only from the lowering of assessment and increased 
demand, but also from an increase of capital. During the 
^last two years an unprecedented amount of money has been 
absorbed in the rural pai;ts of India. It may have been 
hoarded somewhere ; for one thing at least is certain, — that it 
has not been invested in Manchester goods. But a portion 
has probably been made capital, and is now devoted to the 
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v of iKldilioiial ai^'noiiltiiral labourers, e*., to tlio iii- 

croa^o oT eulliviition oitlier in breadth or depth. The rise in 
the la])Oiu' market leads at the same time to an increased demand, 
[hr machinery, oi* a^ regards agricultural labour, lor improved 
agrieuU oral implements. Tliesc Ibrees are now at work, and are 
as oertaiii to ])r()duce llie results indicated, as increase of wealth 
is certain to produce, an increased demand for luxuries. Whether 
i h.‘ [prices of grain will ever ivccAle to their Ibrmer level, we may 
reason iMy doidjt, though it is not unlikely in the event of a 
''onhleu fall in Coll<ni indiieing an extraordinary cultivation of 
grain in its places but witli increased cultivation and improved 
eacaus of eommunicaiion artificial rates created by monopolisis 
or mere lov^ul demand inusi, cca.se, and natural rates such as 
repu’esvmt the fair prolits of tlie ryot will fdoiie prevail. I'he clfurts 
uf t>ur legislators .should be directed towards giving tbese fair 
1o the ryots, and taking <‘(rectual means to prevent an 
undue ^liare being seized by laiulboldors who are not cultivators. 

'Djen again the rise in the price of labour has been too indis- 
criminate to be lasting. U has alfectcd all classes from the 
tiooiie upwards ; and alfeeted tliom iiot so much in grades as in 
masses. But day by day the difference between the cost of 
skilled and nnskilh'd labour is widening, and the carpenters ami 
lu'ieklayers are receiving far Ingbor rates of pay than the mere 
coolie or field kaljourtu. No doubt the price of skilled labour 
will yi‘t rise liiglicr. The ])rogress oJ* public works and the 
example set by Em'opo.jn,'; will lead the nativcjs to improve their 
dwellings, ajul add to lliei# furniture. At the same time the 
introduction of machinery will reduce the artilieial rate.s of pay 
wdiich have nieenlly ruled for unskilled lal>our to more natural 
rates. These vaiied operations will give such a stimulus to the 
labour juavket, that profes-sioiis will cease to be hereditary ; the 
sous of weavers will bc<^onio carpenters, and the sons of jewellers 
will become workers in inm. But we must repeat the warning 
uttered by Sir Charles Trevelyan. If tlie social phenomena now 
taking place, arc distiirljed ]>y such artificial causes a.s an undue 
outlay on public works, the healthy progression will become a 
fever, which nothing but starvation will cure. A certain outlay 
upon public works is necessary to promote the future prosperity 
of India ; and a certain amount of surplus income may well be so 
invested ; but Government lias need to be cautious lest it should 
fall into the error of the sapient nobleman, wdio borrowed at five 
per cent, to purchase land which could only repay him three. 
Tlien again the system of guarantees must be carefully watched. 
There are no such reckless speculators or contractors in the world 
as those who act under a Government guarantee ; checks may 
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be established, the most stringent rules may be laid down, 
the heaviest puniwshinents maybe inflicted, but corruption, under 
buch circumstances, like smuggling under a S3^stem of higli 
duties, must and will prevaiL The system is rotten to the core. 

The only other question in connection with the Budget which 
appears to demand a hurried notice is that of the currency. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan \vas thoroughly correct when he said that the 
increase of copper coin was more m*gent, more a necessity tlian 
the introduction of gold or issue of paper. The question of cop- 
per is simple enough ; the demand is pressing, and the supply 
should be forthcoming. The only difficulty is whether it would 
be i)ossible to introduce bronze annas and pice corresponding to 
the bronze balfpenco at borne. The question of a gold currency 
can be best settled by the gradual introduction of the English 
sovereign, and in process of time, — it may be a quarter of a century 
or half a century hence, — an imperial coinage will follow, to be 
succeeded in time by one universal coinage for the whole world. 
The question of a paper currency is less difficult. The Utopian 
idea of the time when some international understanding will give 
every nalioii a ‘^u[)ply of paper money corresponding to its 
income, we leave to visionary enthusiasts; but in India we 
have still the cash balances, and it is due to Mr. Wilson to say 
that he has solved tlie problem. Sir Charles Trevelyan re- 
marks : — The Oovernmeiit note currency has stood the trial 

* in a very satisfactory manner. So completely is its identity 
^ in value with silver establislieil in people^s minds, that even at 

* the time of the greatest scareity^l^f voin at Bombay, Eupees 
‘ continued to be sent to the Currency Department to bo ex- 

* clianged for Notes.^ Again be tells us that the home expendi- 
ture is worked by a cash balance of six millions, whilst the cash 
balances in India amount at this moment to more than sixteen 
millions. Why then is the hesitation as regards the extension of 
the paper currency in India ? 

Here our hasty survey must close. Much remains to be said 
which our space does not at present permit. Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan has left the income tax to run to its legitimate close, 
and in so doing has sacrificed his personal inclination to the wants 
of Government. The tax will now die out, and we trust that 
after the present year we shall hear of it no more. The revision 
of establishments is still an all-important measure, and one for 
which Sir Charles Trevelyan is specially qualified. We should, 
wish to see him invested with plenary powers, subject to the fine 
sanction of Government, to carry out this great work, white 
perhaps no living than is so capable to fulfil, and which is aloch 
wanting to place the eoping stone upon his Indian r^utatiom 
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Art. VII. — Books of ihc Quarter. 

Diary of a Pedestrian in Cashmere and Thilet. By Caydui-n 
Knnjlit^ Reyiment. Bentleys. 18o3. 

T his Ijook is a mystery. Why did it ever come into the 
world? What is its final cause? What purpose is it intend- 
ed to serve? It does not amuse; it does not instruct ; it can 
never put money into the author^s purse ; and yet there it 
lies, an expensively got-up production of some 350 pa,^es on 
thick pa[)ei\ emhellishod witli learned and mysterious devices 
>u the (!over, with some really p?*etty tinted lithographs and 
woodcuts within, which hear, however, too small a proportion 
to the mass of letterpress to suggest the notion that they are 
the real book, arid the description but padding ; — a book that 
would never have existed but for the author^s crave to be an 
.luthor, for the sake of the agreeable titillatioii wliich seems to 
iicctnnpany the sight of one^s name on the title-page of a 
' work,^ however frothy and feeble. All is fish that comes to 
wur net, and it is our duty to bring before the Indian reader 
all that the press of the quarter has j^roduced on Indian topics ; 
olse no power on earth would have dragged us beyond the first 
ten pages. 

The King of Prance, we are told, marclied up the hill, and 
then — marched down again. Ca]>tain Knight, in humble imi- 
tation, may be, proceeds from the plains to Srinugger and Ladakj 
and returns to the plains, without having seen anything new, 
lca,rnt anything interesting, or shot anyliiing ferocious. The 
eye only sees what it takes with it the power of seeing, or those 
stainless heavens, those everlasting snows, those solemn pines, 
those rose-crowned peaks that looked dowm on the forefathers 
of our race, might have told the Captain something worth 
telling us again, — might have taught him how 'to put into 
words, halting it may be, but impressive from their very feeble- 
ness, something of the awe and the mystery which we should 
have thought must thrill through the soul of every child of 
Adam, when the glorious scene first spreads itself before him. 
But no — our Captain's thoughts are mainly of his dinner, and 
whether Eajoo, his bearer (whom the Captain, funny dog! 
Speaks of throughout as the Q, M. G.) will bring the coolies up 
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iu time. Mr. Kmi^lake and Lord Duflerin have much to an- 
swer for: — and this book counts amon^ their sins, for th»^ 
author fondly deems liimself a master in the facetious style of 
travel-writing, and, empty as is his sense, his nonsense is 
emptier yet. Not that he has made no discoveries. He dis- 
covered on August 7th, ISGiQ, at Khurboo, in Little Tliibet, (it 
is as well to be particular in the date and locality of so mo- 
mentous an occurrence) a stone bearing an inseriptioji, explained 
by a philological sepoy of the party as ^ Of7i mani padnii o?u/ and 
we are treated to many learned disquisitions as to the j)robable 
meaning of those mystic syllables, which he finally explains to 
signify ^ the Supreme Being, ^ — possiVdy on the princij)h‘s oit 
which the Oscan inscription, ^ Hi diddle diddle,^ &c., was intei - 
jireted to mean ^ God the protector of highways; God to whom 
evggs are broken at cross-roads,^ &c. ‘ Avec ton Ft re Supreme ir 
eommicnees ndemJjeter\ it was said to Robespierre ; and we -can 
hsu’dly conceive it possible that any educated man, much more that 
any person travelling of deliberate and preconceived pur])ose into ly 
Bnddhirst country, should not he familiar with, should never 
have heard of, ilie mystic formula till he stumbled across it that 
day among the wilds of Thibet. Wo are thankful to perceive 
that the Captain took tlie trouble, after be returned from 
journey, and before he ventured into print, to read up all 
he could upon this and kindred subjects, and we have an a])-^ 
jiendix bristling with Klaproth and Hue and Sakya IMuni and 
other Buddhistic loro, which if the gallant Captain bad only 
read a little earlier, we should have been spared not a tew 
incoherent queries and irrelevant conjectures. 

The Captain is not only a man of speculation ; he is a man of 
action ; and shoots, as a Captain should, hut not always more 
successfully tlian he speculates. The beasts are as new to him 
as the inscriptions. He comes upon ‘ a kustura, a sort of 
‘ lialf-goat, half-sheep, with long teeth like a wolf.^ He is unable 
to get a shot. On page 58 he sees ^four little animals^ called 
' niarkore,' and fires — with iiidiflercut results,' /. they all 
scampered off. On page 60 we come across some more markore 
which, ^ after an arduous and protracted stalk, finally gave us 
^ the slip.' On page 61 we are close to a party of five, but they 
give us ^ no opportunity of getting a shot.' Then we meet ‘ a 
' eolil^ty gentleman,' but ^ tlie pjicc we had come, and the ground 
^ we had crossed, so unstcadied our aim' — that we did not hit hi|li. 
After this we went to tiffin. On page 65 another failure, and 
on page 60 another ; indeed, there is no trace of the death of 
a single markore throughout, though the patience of the tra^ 
veller is at length happily rewarded by a bear. 
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Of iiicideiits tlicro are vevy few. Tho author lost his cook 
at one time^ wheroaf the reader rejoices. At another time the 
Captain beiiio^ in want of milk proceeded to make 8ig‘ns of 
)>rini 4 *i]]g‘ a hou^e dovm/ and' so called out an old gentleman 
whom he forced ' at tlie point of the stick^ to introduce him 
to a friend who had some milk. As this latter gentleman would 
not get up on the C:lplaiu^s arrival, our impatient hero gave 
him a thrashing, and afterwards diseoveied that he had lost 
tile use of his liin})s through rheumatism. All honour to the 
iSaxon lattedf ‘ in a stout Saxon hand^ ! Afterwards the Captain, 
wanting a pony, carries off one ])elongiiig to a family of Pun* 
jahee mountebanks, and is obdurate in retaining it at his own 
valuation, although tiie family go down on their knees en masse, 
and a poor Mind girl cries at his Peeti Tall doings these; yet 
told a.s if they were in some way eredi table. 

Our readers have, we trust, heard enough of Captain Knight 
and his doings. . The halfpenny-worth of broad is in the illus- 
trations, which are all good, and the views of Ladak and liami- 
oroo very striking. 

d Brief Review of Ten Vears^ Missiona rj/ Jjabour in M4ia between 

1852 and 1861, B// Joseph Malleus, \), xy,, Missiouar?/ of the 

London Missionary Society in CaleuUa, London : 1863* 

ddmre is much striking truth in that essay of John Foster^s, 
(like all his essays, a little too heavy for the tuste of the present 
day,) in which he argues that much of the dislike lelt by the 
educated classes for Evangelical Religion, or in ot.her words, for 
aggressive Christiunlfy, arises from tlie adoption, for religious 
purposes, of phniseology luedlossly olibnsive to men of taste 
and retiuement. We do not (inn* did Foster) believe this to be 
n solution of the whole question ; were it so, it would be highly 
dishoncuring to the judgment of the men of taste. We cannot 
and need not conceal liiat there is, on important and funda- 
mental questions, much diilbrence of opinion bet\ve(3n the ordinary 
scientific or literary man of the day, — we may say the average 
cultivated gentleman, on the one hand, and the Missionary or 
evangelical preacher on the other, lint this diflbrence of opinioa 
need cover no aversion ; there is no reason in the nature of 
things why the cultivated layman should not recognize the 
goodness and usefulness of the work in which the preacher is 
engaged, except that the latter speaks a language which is to 
the former unintelligible, strange, and uiiiVccmly, disfigured by 
affectations, Hebrew idioms, and technical terms, and proceed- 
ing tliroughout on the assumption that the phraseology which 
is good enough for the world, which he himself employs in 
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secular mattciN, is not good enough when religion is Ihr 
subject. The term imctiou” use<l in all good iailh by tna> 
good people as the ex})ression of an admirable quality, describes 
exactly what vve mean. The world, rightly or wrongly, objects 
to unction ; it will never look twice at anything written in the 
dialect ol unction ; and tlfe more a man is edm-ated and culti- 
vated, the greater his aversion to unction. There is a weekly 
publication at home which is conducted with much taste and 
talent, and which is looked upon by persons professing evangeli- 
cal religion with mucli fervour of hatred. The opinions of the 
Huhmlay Revuno are not our opinions ; nor is its spirit our spirit ; 
but we really think that in this matter of aversion to religion, 
it will be found in most instances that the Saturday Review's 
real guilt is a dislike of the tone and language in which 
religious men express themselves. 

It matters hut little in ordinary cases. Exeter Hall is strong 
enough to do its own work as if there were nO Saturday Review- 
ers or other sco fliers in existence ; and the scoffers also have for 
the most part their work to do, and do it. But in some cases, 
and more qppecially in the case we have now in mind, that oi’ 
Indian Missions, it is most important that all classes should have 
correct notions, that the periodical press, that the Officers of 
’Government, ihat the limited European society of India, (which 
operates far more than proportionally to its extent upon the 
views and action of Government) should }>e enlightened upon 
the proceedings of Missionaries, upon their plans and their progress, 
upon the nature of their relations with Native society, upon their 
prospects of success. What are these Native Christian Churches 
really worth as viewed from within, by those who are most com- 
petent to judge what is the character of the converts? Are they 
in morality, in straightforwardness, in integrity, in mental energy, 
in peaceableness, distinctly superior to the oi’dinary Native popu- 
lation around them ? Are they growing in numbers and in influ- 
ence ; and is there any vitality, any reproductive power in the 
new principles as assimilated by them ? It is impossible to obtain 
satisfactory answers to these questions out of ordinary Mission- 
ary reports ; they are all written in a rose-water tone of triumph ; 
with a fair amount, sometimes an excess of the unction we have 
before referred to, and with an absolute ignoring of all the points 
of general interest that would enable candid men to judge of the 
progress Christianity is making. The consequence is that almost 
anything interests the general public more than the records of 
Missions, and that Missionaries themselves have to contend 
against^ and to complain of, an apathy that almost wholly 
their own fault. 
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Willi tJiese foel ilia's \\i^ arc naturally pleasved to see a temperate, 
iVell-written, lil)eralj and apparently honest review hy Di\ Mul- 
lens of Missionary woik during ton eventful years of Indian 
liistory. We have got wliat we want; — a report in a cairn, judi- 
cial sty1(‘, keeping to tlie point in hand, and steering fairly clear 
of unci ion generally, and especially of its most otlensive species, 
that continual recurrence ot‘ unmeaning panegyrics on the 
Almighty, as if Tie were not better praised l>y silent work than 
by the iTabel of second-rate and second-hand psal mod}' which we 
tind in the inferior class of Missionary writing. There is a vein 
of subdued gratilieation throughout, amply warranted by the pro- 
gress reported, and not beyond what wc see in ordinary adminis- 
tration reports, and there is a real appreciation of the questions of 
deepest interest. 

Many wdll turn first to the section hejnled Influence of the 
Mutiny, and wdll lind, wliat we can readily believe, that, al- 
though it inflicted vast material damages, and suspended Mission- 
ary operations through a vast tract ot country, its influence has 
been most beneficial if it has left its marks on the ChurcU 
towers at Futichgairh and Ranchi, it has wntten deeper lines 
upon the chara<der of the native converts, anel instead of injury 
** has done a vast amount of good.^' The Ijehaviour of thtj 
converts secms'to have lieen on the whole excellent. The Chris- 
tian churches lost many members by massacre, none hy apostacy ; 
and tlie native Christians rendered atdive lielp to the Fnglisli 
wherever they could. ‘This is more lhan we sliould have expect- 
ed; — it was more than the Missionaries tlvemselves expected; 
but beyond this the mutiny has impart eil to the con verts per- 
manent vigour and decision which has produced most useful 
results. Before the mutiny the Sccundra press and the tent 
fiictory at Fntiehgurh were managal for the native Christians; 
since that epoch they have been managed by tJie native Chris- 
tians, and the Missionaries have been set free for more legitimate 
work. Persecution naturally deepens conviction ; it impels you 
to take up a side ; it gives you something to live for and to fight 
for; and has a beneficial influence over the whole man. Great 
virtues as well as, or even more than, great orroi's, always shew 
themselves in the midst of a really violent <iontact of opinions. 
As a rule there is hardly enough pei^ec*flition in India, there 
is no blood to sow the seed of tho luture Church ; Hindoo and 
Mahomedan do not care enough for their own faith, or live in 
too constant a fear of the civil Government, to raise a violent 
hand against any man, because he has adopted Christianily ; 
^nd the Christian accepts his position as one among thousands, 
l>e]ongiHg to one out of the fifty castes, environed; by persons of 
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a difreronl laith to his own, without lon^j-ing* either to convert 
or punish them, any more than they care either to punish or 
convert him. This nonchalance of the natives in matters ol’ 
relij^'ion may be a t**oo(l thiii<^ in itself; it is not likely to fur- 
ther the cause which the Missionary has at heart. The civil 
Governor naturally rejoices at it. What he wants is peace. 
In the Boman times he regarded all religions as equally useful ; 
for the religions man was more bound to the order of things, more 
prone to regularity of life than the irreligious man. Since an 
aggressive religion arose, and the others, at least in that one 
respect, moulded themselves after its type, the magistrate has 
been perturbed and confounded by tliis new element of distur- 
bance. Not peace, but a sword. Where, as m>w in India, a 
nation lias been IVozen into apathy about its religious concerns, 
one of the greatest and most pressing anxieties of the civil 
power is nnnoved ; .and the solitude that ensues, though it he a 
dearth of all noble and juodiietive and generous sentiments, is 
welcomed by the magistrate as peace. We are very doubtful 
whetber the philosophical observer from bis point of view 
would be right ‘in regarding the present state of Hindooisni, 
either among cultivated or uncultivated tda'^ses, as a hopeful sign ; 
we are sure the Christian Missionary would not be right. The 
hold of Brahminism on tlm lowTr classes is becoming feebler 
and feebler. 'Flic book befoie us gives proof of this, iind any 
person .acquainted witli the social slate of the natives can sup- 
f)ly further evidence of it from his own Experience. But there 
is no tendency to any other form of faith. A strong attachment 
to old customs, because they are old customs, prevails and 
will prevail, till some. external shaking of the nations introduces 
n new^ clement, — the element of general and of religious acti- 
vity. Juggonath may fall in time by the pure ojieratiou of the 
pliysical laws of gravitation, aided hy the growth of W\o. peepnl 
tree in its chinks and crannies. It will not be pulled down 
by a sudden access of religious zeal : — not at least if things 
go on according to the ordinary operation of historical laws. 
Nor have we any ground to expect a miracle. Providence works 
by agencies susceptible of scientific analysis, in the growth and 
derlinc of religions as in other matters. Some mighty social 
oon\ulsioii may shake India and induce men to take aside. 
Till then the decay of Hindooism will be gradual and barely 
perceptible, and will not favour, though it will not retard^ the 
operation of the principles of a purer faith. 

If we look to the educated classes of Bengal, we see a sight 
unmatched perhaps in the history of the world> hilt' uqt afford- 
ing any definite anchorage for hope. Nurtured by Christian 
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teacinn^s and Cbriaiiau teeliiig*, a religion is spiiuging up, which 
is not a religion, which has no faith, no creed, no hold upon 
any but a few enlighi ened minds, fed upon English literature, 
devoutly attached to English morality, but not more prone than 
their ancestors were to embrace (Christianity. Tlicy have got 
the spirit, they say, and perhaps with some truth, but care not 
for any forms. Their views and those of a large class of Eng- 
lishmen of the day are much the same. But such views will 
always be confined to a highly educated class, and in this 
country, to those who hover on the border of European Society. 
The tiller of the soil, the worker for his daily bread, is shut out 
from them. One entire sex is shut out from tliem. While we 
look with the deepest interest on the progress of these enlight- 
ened, if not definite, views among Calcutta Baboos, we cannot 
but feel that no new life for the nation can grow out of such 
a source. 

See, thou that counte.st rea'^on ripe 
la holding by the law within, 

Thou fail not in a world of sin 
And even for want of such a type,” 

as is given to the weak and ignorant and busy by what we call 
“ historical Christianity.^’ * 

What the upshot may 1)6, time will show : meanwhile tlie very 
last couclusion that ought to be drawn from a state of tilings 
such as we have described, is that Missionaries and other edu- 
cators should relax tlieir efforts. A great deal is paid by the 
public at home for the support of Missions ; tlie result, if they 
could see it clearly, might not be in their eyes quite worth 
the co^t ; hut it is worth the cost nevertheless ; the moral pro- 
test which these men raise, which England through these men 
raises, against vice and evil and ignorance, is of more value 
than any otlier work done by Englishmen in India. 

It is very interesting to learn, as we do from Dr. Miillens’s 
pamphlet, wdiat the Native Churches are doing themselves in 
the wav of conducting and supporting ^Missionary operations. 
Tiie native pastorate is increasing; many of its members are 
said to be very useful ; it is calculated that one male convert in 
every seven is engaged in one of the forms of Mission work. 
This is how the Church must grow. England will never afford 
to send out Euvopeatis enough to preach to, and to teach, every 
one ; it is hardly likely that the number of Missionaries will be 
very extensively increased; and it is to native agency that 
the societies must mainly trust for the extension of their opera- 
tions. There is a feeling in many places, as was strongly 
exhibited in the late Punjab Conference, that the European Mis- 
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sionarios talco too niiR-li upon tlunnselves of tlie care of the 
Churches, tJjat fcliey are apt to overrule the Native Christians, 
and to treat their Chiirohes somewhat too despotically. It i>s 
but natural that this i*eelinf^ should rise. Christianity, in its 
Protestant forms, so distinctly and so constantly toaohcfl reli- 
gious equality, declares so emphatically that there is neither 
Jew nor Scythian, bond nor free, — all are one in Clirist, that it 
is not to be ^volldered at if the Native members and esY)ecialIy 
oflice-bearers of the Churches chafe at tutelage, even while 
tutelage is yet good for them, and repudiate altogether the no- 
tion that the European as such has any right to special authority 
in the Cluircli. At Tinnevolly it seems that a schism arising 
from a personal dispute between a Missionary and his flock has 
assumed unusual proportions, and lias complicated itself with 
caste feelings and national feelings in such a way as to 
produce some extraordinary results. They have abandoned in- 
fant baptism, and ordained ministry, and Sunday observance^ as 
European additions to pure Christianity. Of course they liave 
cut themselves off from European help ; yet, says Dr. Cald- 
well, they have sustained their own religious ordinances with 
“ considerable public spirit and zeal, for more than five years, and 
" I have not heai’d it said that any one of their number has return- 
'^ed to heathenism. Heresy of this sort is a hopeful sign; — 
wliercver there is intellectual life and growth, there is variety, 
there will gener/dJy be extravagance; uniformity is dulness, 
mediocrity; the sap that feeds the acorn, feeds the gall; and 
the more vitality the tree has, the more of these eccentric ex- 
crescences will you find. Heresies sprang up when the Church 
was young ; heresies abounded at the Reformation ; anything 
that wakes up the individual belief in a personal influenco of tlie 
Spirit, leads also to the belief in personal inspiration and esoteric 
teachings ; leads to wild wanderings far from the simple and 
straightforward path. The extension of Christianity in India 
will bring with it many results at which Exet*‘r Hall will look 
askance, some at which ^t will stand aghast. The Puritan spirit 
of these Tinnevelly schismatics, detei mined to retain nothing in 
Christianity which savours of the West, would, if spread over 
bait' India, produce consequences in Church and State that few 
yet dream of. Seldom or never can we shape the fut\u*e, even 
that to which we ourselves contribute, as we would have it; vv^ 
must leave it to itself, knowing that all is well* 

Siray Leaves ; or Essays^ Poems, and Tales. By Bhoshee Chunder 
Butt, Calcutta : 1864. 

Several of the essays contained in the volume before us ap- 
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poared Hrwt in tliis Kevievv. J'Jrgo^ we eaimoi expeei fair criticism 
<jf them, says a carping* piihlic. But i)i all ^ood faith, viewing' 
the ))ook simply as the book of an outsider, we cannot but con- 
gratulate Shoshee Cdumder Dutt on liaving brought together a 
quantity of interesting infornuition, which will not be easily 
found elsewliere, and on having said his say in a simple and un* 
pretentious manner. AVitli Mr. Maine’s remarks at the Univer- 
sity Coinineiicemeut, (we were about to write Commemoration, 
but the catalogue of founders and benefactors is yet a blaiik) 
still ringing in our ears, with the recent memory of hundreds of 
examii\ation papers, abounding in tawdry ornament and inflated 
diction, we were relieved to find in the author of this hook a 
Bengalee writer who looks more to matter than language, who 
feels that the object of writing is not to .darken counsel by 
words without wisdom, to hide the meaning like the cuttlefish 
in a. cloud of ink, hut to state in the simplest and briefest lan- 
guage what the writer has to say. We have reiid the Essays, 
which occupy a])out half of this work, with ilie greatest plea- 
sure ^ those on Vedantism and Puranism are full of interesting 
facts. The latter, taking it with the essay on the popular super- 
stitions of the Hindoos, gives poij^aps the best account extant 
of the domestic and popular religion — the religion of the mass- 
es ; — for Ward^s book, though full of erudition, is disfigured by 
prejudices. Of the article in Vedantism we should give some 
account, but that we dioj)© f o take up the subject more fully in a 
future Number. ‘ The .social essays Women in India,’ ^ Hindoo 
Female Ediu’ation.’ ^ Horne Life in Bengal,’ are marked by good 
taste and good sense, with a leaning towards a favourable view 
of the native chara(iter, combined with a sense of the social and 
moral advantages of female education, and to the word educa-* 
tiorij the author gives as wide a sense as we could wish. Much 
in these writings will necessarily not please those who take their 
stand on a liigli pinnacle of Anglo-Saxon excellence, and who 
deny the riglit of native anthers to criticise us, as we criticise 
them. Some of our ways of life and modes of thought are no-- 
ticed rather sharply by our friend, and his judgments have ra- 
ther more truth in them than we generally find in the judgments 
of men of one nation upon another nation. Nothing in the 
whole range of criticism is more lamentably and ridiculously 
wrong tlian the estimates we daily see and hear made of native 
character* Genius itself can catch but a few surface peculiari- 
ties, a few salient points. Lord Macaulay probably never intend- 
ed his well-known sketch of tlie Bengalees to illustrate more 
than a single feature of their character, but he labours it out 
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with his wonted htiensification till we lake it to be an exhaustive 
vieWj and as an exhaustive view, it is a wrong one. The ^ Com- 
petition-wallah^ who now publishes in MacmULarty is a writer of* 
undoubted genius; his good feeling towards the natives is 
patent, and the expression of it does honour to Ids courage ; yet 
if his deliberate view of the native character were the true one, 
it would justify the most ^ rabid' Anglo-Saxon in the contempt 
with which iie regards the race. We can only support the ^ Com- 
petition-wallah's' conclusions by denying his premises, and it needs 
no longer experience than that of older ‘ Competition- wallahs' 
to enable us in many cases to do so. But years of labour in the 
country, though they may give a man a right to be heard, by no 
means save him from the }>ossibility, nay, the certainty of error 
in judgment oji so vast and dillicult a subject. Yet never will 
the free-born Ib-iloii surrender his right of freely criticising 
men and things ; and as he seldom does it with the modesty 
and discretion which are shewn by Shoshco Chunder Dutt, he 
sliojild check the temptation to use strong language which will 
probably occur to him while reading some of Shoshee's inciden'^ 
tal remarks on jxnnts of European life and manners. 

'I’liere is a eei tain‘amouut|^>f poetry in this volume. We cour 
fess that we tliiidc tlie poetry a mistake. The prose style is 
pleasing and \\ ifijont allcclation : — the style of a man whose 
thoughts are more of his matter than of his manner. But the 
verse, tlioiigli oc'casionulh' clever as a tour deforce^ though often 
a pass-ahle school- boy imitation of Moore or Byron, never rb?es 
above the school-boy standard, and there are faults in prosody, 
which are ordinarily corrected by another instrument than the 
pen. Would however that English aspirants would never pub* 
lish worse! Mediocre poetry was the curse of literature, as far 
back as the Augustan age, and we doubt wliether gods, men, 
or columns have since seen reason to change their views. The 
third portion of the work consists of tales of a patriotic charac- 
ter, vyliich also have lit tle in them to justify publica^^ion. They 
display some knowledge of the best models. When we read 
^ what ho ! Bessus ! harness Bucefihalus early at dawn, and bid 
'a large party of our personal guards be ready for immediate 
^service' and ^ by Libyan Jove, this is a bragging bully, not a 
^ chief;' we think instinctively of the great G. P. R. James, 
and look back ftu* the two cavaliers. 

The author appeal's to have been about thirteen years before, 
public, and he is not therefore a very young man ; but if> 
wo ho])e, lie looks to future literary usefulness, we would 
l^iiarnestly counsel him to shun the seductive thoujgh unfruitful 
^^patlis whither his imagination would lead him, ah^ to keep to 
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plain history, ])linn and jiiain senst*. Nutliing’ could 

be* better iliari the tlrst hall' ol' bis bcM»k, and we sliuuld be ^lad to 
sec another half-\olunie like it, or, belter still, an elaborate w ork 
on one of the subjects which he lias liere sketcdjcd out for iis. 
A treatise on Ihi; Hindoo ^lytlioloo-y of ibe day, drnwji not from, 
the study of Puranas, but from t be kiiovN le<ig‘e of what people 
actually do beli(*ve in and wor.Hiip, and a p<j|)uhir account of 
the ordinary ceremonies eiijoined by religion and custom, would 
be a work of great service, and llaboo Slmshec Chunder Dutt has 
shown that he could perform it. 

llh(opt/ of bid'ni. Lii/ John Clnrk Marsh man, }\irf /. Fiom the 
earliPfit 7;6*;vW to the close of the Fitjhteenfh Cenfurjj. 
Seram pore : l8(b‘3. 

Tins is a good and iisel'ul hook. It is ii\t(‘mlcd afi an E])itomo 
of Indian History for the Native Yonlh of }3engal ; and for 
that and otlier edueat ional purposes, it is ineompavably better than 
arnd.liing whieh lias preeeiled it. The English is coiroet; Hie 
style is siinjde and forcible ; and the subjtMds arc treated with 
that due sense of proportion which we should expeci/ IVorn a 
])raotised political writer. In Mnrray^s History, if we remem- 
ber right, while every petty expedition is duly eommemorated, 
<*von to the number of lield-guns and howitzers, Ihe author 
ibrgot to mention the Perpetual Settlement. Here it is dis- 
cussed fairly and I'avoiirably, (ihmigh the remarks upon ils ellei.ls 
on the ryot a])ear to have been written before the passing of 
Act X.) and w^c have no doubt that in Hie (‘oming portion of 
the liook, the victories of peace will occupy still more space in 
comparis<m with those of war than \vc can expect them to do in 
the earlier history. The author is naturally mova au /ail in 
dealing witli modern times and the germs of the present state 
of things than in treating of the antiipiities of Indian history* 
The Piuropean reader will thank him lor that ; hut we can fancy 
tlie Native Youth dialing at the hurried way in wdiioh the An- 
cient glories of his country are disposed of, and we really tliink 
that the work might have been rendered more poymiar, though 
not perhaps more intrinsically valuable, if greater space liad been 
devoted to the purely Hindoo period, and if the conclusions of mo- 
dern scholarship about the commencements of the Hindoo history 
bad been more freely incorporated into the text. Two faults 
w^e would venture to note : /nily, that there is little or no re- 
ference to authorities ; and secondly^ there betrays itself 
here and there a disposition to defend eminent Phiglislimen, 
even wdien their actions seem to merit, and have generally re- 
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(•civoclj coiuleuniation* We could wish that there had 

])een a tree titaterneiit of the sources whence the author derived 
his iiiateriiils. It is well to encourage the Bengalee student to 
oaiT^" Ills liistorical studies further than any one text book can 
bring him. Scthoolhoys will at first regard Mr. Marslnnan, 
as schoolgirls at home legard Mrs. Markham, as an ori- 
ginal and independent authority, and when they come to find 
that mueli of his history of the Malioinedan period is, as 
it naturally and iinavoidahly must be, a transcript from Elphiii- 
stone, their respect for him will go down many degrees. No 
man can write the history of that period, and not he indebted 
to Elphinstonc ; hut it would have been as well to note the fact 
of liis obligations. Niebuhr never made a reference to an an- 
cient author, to wliich lie had been guided by an intermediate 
historian, without aeknowledgingsuch guidance, which was per- 
haps further than any man need go in the direction of historical 
probity j hiit his example is worth following to some extent. 
A.s to our second objection, it is probable that Mr. Marslimau 
really does believe tliat palliation, if not excuse, may be found 
for Clive's treachery to Ouiiebund, for the execution of Nund- 
koomar, the llohilla war, the spoliation of the Begums. But, if he 
does, we must think it a pity that liis admiration for the great 
men who founded our Eastern empire has deprived him in their 
case of the distinct perception of right and wrong ; while, if he does 
not, ho lias giviui in his sanction to the Erench Imperial School 
of historical teaching, which looks not to the actual truth of 
history so much as to the impression which it is desirable 
to make on the pupil^s mind. The French professors teach that 
Louis Quatorze was a deini-god, that liberty is a name, that the 
nation never was so great, so prosperous, as when tied to the 
chariot- wheels of an enlightened and glorious despot. We are 
to teach our Bengalee sclioolboys that their English rulers 
never do or did wrong, and tliat what is contemptible trickery 
or selfish violence in a native must he called by very different 
names when we are dealing with an English pro-rconsul. We 
cannot fancy that a healthy-minded and clear-sighted Bengalee 
schoolboy would grow iii reverence for Hastings, for Mr. 
Marshman, or for ourselves generall3% through the study of these 
excuses and arguments. It is not the really great nation or the > 
really great man that requires * cracking-up,' it is the intrinsic 
cally small nation (or man) aiming to he great, or to be thought 
great. Lord Macaulay ^always sound, always touching the heart 
of a moral (iuestion,is much more likely to please theplaiu common 
sense of Englishmen, and we may add, of Bengalees too and 
Lord Macaulay, admiring Clive and Hastings as much as< 
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any man, never spares his imlii^nalion when he has to nar- 
rate their breaclics of laiflt and moral law. Clive’s deception 
of Omichund is ])alliated by a sini^^nlar arg-unient. ^Jtisdiie 
‘ to his memory to state that ho’ — olovied in the transacdioii^ atid 
vowed ^ that he would do it a hiindro<l times over.’ So may 
Jack S)iep])nrd liavo said ; so, we know^ does Townley say to 
this day. A common rogue who should say this would I)e slyled 
a ^ liardened (iriminal/ 3 ^et it is to inercaso our esteem for Clive ! 
Truly, hero-worship and the Carl 3 dean roveretice for ibree, lead 
good men strange ways. But these are very minor hlomislies 
in a most useful work, and we shall look witli great interest for 
the second volume, for the account of events whirh happen- 
ed in Mr. Marsh man’s own time, tt qvnrnm pnrn maffnaj'iut^ and 
of (iharaeters which a man may safeU' love and admire, — Ben- 
tinck an<l Metcalfe and Dalhonsie. 


A Personal Narmt'ivo of thirteen year service among the vPitd Tribes 
of Khondistaii, By Major^Crcneral John. PampbeU , c. n., 
ilnrst and Blackett. I8i)t. 

We thought so. Sic vos non vohis. No man over did what the 
world are agreed to admire him for doing. Kveiything was 
done ])y some one else. Bacon wrote Shakespeare, and Samuel 
wrote Moses, and Coluinlms did not discover America, and Har- 
vey did nut discover the Circulation, and b'owke did not build 
llio ^ International ’ Bxliihition, and Macpheison did not quell 
the savage spirit, and abolish the barbarous rites, of the Khonds. 
M"e always tliought that he liad at least something to do with 
this. AVe (of this ^ Review’) took great pains to spread our be- 
lief on the subject. AVe published mure tacts regarding the 
Khoiids than are to be found in any other (juarier. AVe recurred 
again and again to the subject, and the public appeared to be 
thankful to us. But we and the public were all wrong; though 
wc have been forced to wait till the year of Grace 18(34, to find 
out that it was so. IMaj or- General John Campbell, c. b., says 
^ alone I did it,’ and rings the changes on his own exploits 
through many wearisome j)ages. His judgmeut was never at 
fault. His labours were unwearied, and were rewarded by un^- 
hroken success. Heaven itself was signally on his side, ( page 
luO) not to speak of the Governor-General. On the other hand, 
Colonel Macphei'son committed deplorable mistakes of judg^ 
nieut ; bis assistants oppressed the - Khonda and drove them to 
levolt; he lost prestige; he dismissed Sam Bisoi (who was 
Captain Campbell’s pet savage* ; ) he did not, so far as we can 
has been proved that 8am liisoi was oat* of the laaiaHtuy^ of 
the Conservative, or sacrificing party, amonj^ tin* Klioinis. 
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learn, ac(‘ppt a for his ciojar from tin' vilLi‘»'er.^, wliiclj 

appears to have been one of ('aptain CanipboU’s principal means 
of concili.itiou ; and he coinmittcd many similar atrocities. 
Moreover, he was imposed upon ])y his butler, whom he made 
a Moonslice, and who invented for his beneht a singular system 
of Khond mytholojG^y, demonolooy, and psychology.* Captain 
Macplierson himself knew neither Khond la^r Oijriah. (We can 
jndi^e by Colonel Campbeirs spelling* of the extent of ///.vknow- 
ledg'o of the hatter language.) 

It is painliii to see these forgotten calumnies reiterated against 
one no long*er able to defend himself from tliem ; one who has 
passed away, loved by his iVi(Mids, and hononn;d by his Govern- 
ment, out of the rcaeli of human censure. Colonel Macplierson 
needs no vindication at our hands, lie was vindicated by tlie 
Supreme Government, after a long and arduous investigation ; 
and able pens w'ere employed in his defence in this ' Revievv’f and 
elsewhere. But wo pau'^e to (iousider what motive — of jealousy 
stronger than deatli, and wounded self-esteem, — can have dictated 
this servile attack, unsupported hy evidence or authority, and 
yet clearly the ])romiueut feature and the fiual cause of General 
(hampbelVs book. In oilier resp(*cts, this is the slicercst book- 
making j there is not a new fact throiiglioiit. England has long 
been la miliar witli tlie Meriali sacrifi^-e, and the smvjess of the 
'^'dbrts to suppress it. No one ever doubted that General (yamp- 
bell was a brave ofHcer, and tliat his work deserved and obtained 
praise. He had far better, lor his reputation’s sake, not liave 
'Written this liook. It concludes with a curious specimen of the 
liook-mnkcr^s art. Finding the work too thin, he was prev’^ailed 
upon to add a chapter on tlie geology and botany of Orissa. The 
geology is eorrectl}^ taken from Mr. W. T. Blanford’s report, ))iit 
unfortunately tlie part of Orissa occupied hy the Klionds lias never 
been geologically examined ; and the concluding chapter boars 
the same relation to tlie rest of the work whicdi an account of tlie 
geology of Sussex: might do to a history of thetenimi of Gavel- 
kind, in Kent. The botany is stranger still. We looked with some- 
interest to this part of the hook, as we are convinced that many 
botanical Irefisures exist among the unexplored recesses of the 
Orissa jungles, but all we find is a short extract from Hooker and 
Thomson’s Introductory FJssay. Then follows a description of 

* (learral Campbell argues that this mythology must be an invention, 
because Mr. Long, in his ‘ Notes and Queries* on Orissa, does not refer to it. 
Naturally enough, as Mr. Long never went near the Khond country, or 
conversed with a single Khond. He found more than enough m the plains 
.to occupy him during liis short visit to Cuttack and Pooree. 

f See especially Nos,. 12, 15, and 20. 
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the iiiul lastly General Oauiphell exhibits his ^ chits/ 

and thus ends this weak and ill-judo;ed pvoduetion, which can 
serve no purpose except to ^'vat’dy an old mail’s harmless 
^ai ridity and less iiuioeeiit s]>ite. 

Tftra, a Mahrafia Tnle. lijj Cajflaui Mcadoivs Tat/lor, M. U* 
i.,v. In three volumes, lllackwood and Sons. 18C).‘5, 

Wk have read this book with «reat interest. It is the most 
sucoessful novel of native life that has ever been published* The 
local colourinj^ is ^‘ood in tiie extrenie ; and in this country 
the book will undoubtedly command success. At liome^ we 
slionhl say, it will be thought wearisome ; partly because it is 
rather lon^*, and here and there iindoubtedl}'^ tedious; but more 
because it is extremely hard to interest Jhi^byh people in cha-^ 
racters and modes of life so dilVcrenl from our own. \Ve are in- 
sular in our feelinj^s. We cannot throw ourselves into other 
ao'cs and other clinics. An liislorical novel to please us must 
^*ivc us not history but inasipierade, nui^t sh(;w ns oui*selves in 
costumes and modes ol' speech drawn from some distant era or 
countiy. So much of vraisemblance we insist upon. Cato in top 
boots, and Brutus in a bag’wi^, will not go down. If we are read- 
ing of the ages of chivalry, there must be a trertain sprinkling 
ol* ^ I pr’ythees’ and ^ gramercys,’ but that condition satisfied, 
w'e look to other merits than that c^historieal fidelity. Scott 
interests us rather for his singular fertility of incident, and 
lor the liveliness of his description, tJiaii Ibi- any special his- 
torical vciisiniilitudc. The most jiopnhir historical novel of the 
present day — Charles Kingsley’s llypatia — is just what ii-s title** 
page expresses, ^ new Ibes with an old face.’ We delight in 
seeing Henry of J'lxetev under the mask of Cyril, and Lance- 
lot Smith, »'////'/« Charles Kingsley, promenading as llaphael-abcn . 
Ezra. We smile to recognize Newinanisni, Eclecticism, Scepti- 
cism, Pantheism, Pot-theism, a?id Muscular ClirisI ianity in the 
quaint habiliments of the fourth century after Christ. H^^patia^s 
lecture on Homer is a parody on Strauss, and just so far as it is 
so it interests us. Au iiicomparahly greater work which has 
since appeared has been all but ignored by the public. Pew 
care to read liornola ; it is too Elorontine, too sixteenth century, 
in a woi’d, too true. We cannot take the trouble to throw 
selve.s so far out of our ordinary surroundings. Now this book 
of Captain Meadows Taylor’s, so far as it is a good description 
of life and manners in Maharastra two hundred years ago, will 
by many be found wearisome. Where tlie author has yielded to 
the temptation of dressing up his story to suit the English mar- 
ket, he lias made it untrue to life. Two contending tendeu*. 
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eien, — U\(‘ stnuj^'^'le to bo faithful, aiKl the stvuj^o-lo to interest, are 
visil)le throughout, and mar the artistic etfectof the work. Take 
Si\ajoe. Sivajee’s is a cliaracter in itself in<‘onceivahle to the ordi- 
nary novel readier. He was simply a type of the Maliratta,' — 
crafty, cruel, and calculatings, with that unshaken belief in him- 
self which is the characteristic of all uneducated coinpicrois. 
Ilis stefJ/ly and life-long’ pursuit of a single object (and that an 
object which will always command syrnpatliy) has alone redeem- 
ed his character from common-place, given it a liandle, so to 
speak, for the imaginative and poetic English mind of Captain 
Taylor to seize. What the simple boy-like Easterns admired in 
Sivajeo, and admire in men like him, is the consummate coolness 
and craft, the legerdemain tricks and hair-hreadth scapes; we our- 
selves liave something’ of that feeling, as witness tlie popula- 
rity of Ijioad earicaturc, such as lliat of Dugald Dalgetty. And 
liad Captain Taylor la ken that vieu, he might have made 
Sivajee an attractive characteri But Captain Taylor never 
condescends to be humorous; his story is not such as those 
which must have circulated round a thousand Mahratta watch - 
ties in honour of tlndr gr(‘at hero ; he has two endeavours : one to 
be strictly and gravely truthful ; the other to enlist our imagina- 
tion, our patriotism, our higher emotional feelings in favour of 
Sivajee. If‘ the two were consistent, he would have succeeded; but 
they are not consistent. noble and tearless hero, the patriot 

whoso every hreatli breathes Jove for his lace and country, tl)(3 
divinely inspired one, the worshipped of a myriad homes; for 
wlioni grey-haired warriors die, for whom maiden hearts sigh in 
secret, as for a star ; this man is by no means of the ehivalric order. 
He entraps the noblest of his foes, old Afzul Khan, into a series 
of woode<l ravines, where the troops can he slaughtered in detail ; — 
invites the chieltain to a Iriendly conference, goes forth armed witli 
^tiger's claws,^ a deadly weapon concealed within the hand, 
and as the old man unsuspectingly grasps his hand in the 
friendly conference to which he has been invited, drives the 
murderous steel into his l)owels. ^ Art thou ii;i health, my 
'brother ? And he smote him under the fifth rib.^ So it has 
always been in Asia; and we fear that in stern truth, the annals of 
our own middle ages would shew that the spirit of chivalry, 
as we have been taught to regard it, never flourished except in 
rare and isolated minds. We find it in a Joinville here and 
there; but far more in Scott and Eouciuc; for one Bayard 
there are ton Outrams, and indeed, as it has been reserved 
to our modern poet to describe the highest ideal of chivalry, so 
^ chivalry in its actual development has probably never approach # 
^ed the ideal so nearly as among the great soldiers of the present 
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day. Bat we clioose to believe otlierwise, — u’O expect hifj^h-miuded 
heroes in our iiction, and this episode cf the tiger’s claws, with 
many another truthful little trait scattered through these three 
volumes, will widely shock the child -like faith with which wo aro 
apt to repose on the unshakeable perfeeti<jn of our favourite 
characters. Not that Fazil, i/ie hero, (at least he marries the 
heroine) shows any of these uncomely traits. lie is a higli- 
souled, generous, pure-minded, guileless youtli, incapable of a 
plot, and lionouring Inaveness and goodness wherever he ilnds 
it, a mucli better Christian than Guy Livingstone or any of 
his brood ; in short, as the entlmsiastic charnhermaid ex])i*esse(l 
it Mie is not a man; he is a Thaddeus of Warsaw.^ Now it is not 
for us to say that such a young Mussulman never existed, hut we 
can hardly conceive him ; and we suspect that lie owes liis crea- 
tion rather to the exigencies of the novelist ilian to the experi- 
ences of the ^ Political.^ Again, a young and gallant lover has 
been provided, — there must be love, both pure and romantic ; and 
hence we have Tara, and a wonderful train of events devised to 
call forth the passion ; wliich, so qualified, is in itself an anomaly 
in the East. But Tara differs from h^izil ; the latter is made un- 
true in order to be interesting, the former is too true to iniereat 
us. Like the German for his notion of a camel, vve draw upon our 
moral consciousness for our notion of a iJindoo lady ; but we 
confess that the result of the process is sometliing very like 
Tai’a, something all gentleness and grace and trembling timi- 
dity; someUiiiig that would follow and watch you like a dog 
or pet fawn, and with very little more power of expression ; not 
the intelligent, appreciative, hearty, perha])s wilful, but none 
the, less affectionate, being which an Englishman likes to call 
‘ wife.^ ^ 

We have said enough to shew that Captain Taylor^s novel 
has no claim to ho called a novel of ' character’ ; it pleases 
us in a^tally diff'erc.ut way from the way Jane Austen pleases 
us. Tt landscape in which are painted carefully and with a 
conscientious abjjoratencss of touch, a countiy, a race, an era. 
Tlie pictures oflffe scattered through these volumes arc admirable, 
and form a complete panorama, in which the manners, feelings, 
y,n(l environments of every class, from king to peasant, from the 
Mussulman noble to the Mahratta freebooter arc described. We 
have pictures of Tooljapoor hanging on its mountain edge, 
with its temple in the ravine beneath, and the sacred fountain 
of Pup-nfls crowded by tidoring and bathing pilgrims ; — of the 
Brahmin’s liouso with its floor plastered with liquid clay by the.; 
women-i'Servants, and decorated by the wife and daughter wiibi ' 
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(lesi|jjTiR in while and red e.lialk powder diopj)cd helween the 
fiMoeriindtlu‘lhumh, andlhewull^ covoml wilii paintings in 
(libLeiapor of iavourile doilies; and the quiet court beyond, with 
ii,s loolfU'e tree and marigolds ot Tara’s procession in the 
hiicrod litter when she has devoted herself’ to the goddess, while 
the temple-trumpets and couehes blow a q\uvoring blast, ’’and 
the cbuiit rises and falls, and men and women join the Tomj) 
from street and alley round with shouts of Jay Kaleerjaiy 
Bhowaui ! Home ! Bonic ! till as the first beams of the sun fall 
upon the procession, the hymn is ohauged, and the noble old- 
world strain goes up : — 

iru;on in uny^^tic blaze, 

Lo. Hr* universe’s cyo, 

Va.st, ami wondrous liosl ofray?^. 

ISliinolh bii};-lilly in tlio shy. 

S(.H‘ ln‘ tollowdh tbe t)awn, 

Urilhaiit. in tlnj palli above, 

As a youth by beauty drawn 
Seeks the niaiilon ol‘ his invo. 

Hear ns, O yc tiods, this day ! 

Hear us ^r;u'ionsly, "’<* pray ; 

As Ihe sun his slate bej'in>, 

Free u^ tVoni all heinous .■'ins. 


iMilra, Varun, Aditi -- 
1 1 ear, O hear us graciously ! 
Powci'.s of Ocean, Earth, and Air, 
Listen, listen, to our prayer. 


The secne ehai'Ses, and we arc walulnng with ilie Rajpoot 
Jeinadiir, Oopal Sina;, and hia eompamons the MahvatU 
twin linnehhaeks, llama and Lukshmuu, wiiltin',' through the luiii 
storm beside a stony pile where grows a large iar tree, with its 
gnarled boughs stretching their white gaunt arms into Uie sky 
acainst the leaden grey of the clouds ; some of them detached 
from the parent trunk, and upheld by stems which ha(®nce been 
pendant roots; haunted by black lizards with scarlet throa s 
and wide-eyed horned owls a wild weird spot, wheic d.acoifa 
mot to distribute their spoils, where clay crucibles and ho 
ashes of charcoal fires often told the sliepherd lads in t^ 
morning that gold and silver had been melted there at night, 
where murder bad more than once been done, and may ( one o- 
. .niu.ht,forour three friend’s matchlocks lean against the w^I 
dAhe little temple, and the matches are lit, and they arc l^k- 
inff with can evil and eager gaze toward the villages ot breat 
./ and Little Kinny, suvronnded by their crops of gram m ear, 
;:’and pulse, waist-high. 
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Uut ai tliib rate, we shall despoil the book of all that makes 
it most interesting- ; and we will only venture to sketch one 
other scene, perhaps the most impressive in all thethr^ voluines. 
Ali Adil Shah, the young King of Beejapoor, has discovered 
through some letters which have fallen into his hands the 
treachery of his vizier, who, as well as the Kotwal of the city, 
has been corresponding with the Emperor’s court and with the ; 
fearful Sivajee Bhonslay. He calls a durbar to consult what 
is to be done, and to conciliate wavering allegiances. Afzul 
Khan, the principal noble of Beejapore (next to the Wuzeer) 
and his son Fazil, are absent; the king doubts tlieir fidelity ; 
btifc in fact they have been entrapped by the Kotwal, have 
overcome him in turn, and have possessed themselves of 
the ])roofs of his treason. The hall of audience is an im** 
niense room, unbroken io the viK)f, and fronted by a lofty 
Gothic arch, flaiilo-d by lancct-yhape<i side arelies. As the 
nobles and their rciiiuuj arrive, the}' arc ccnducted into the 
presence by chamberlains with gold sticks and plaited petti- 
coats. The King is seated on a dnis, — undecorated, and dressed in 
plain white muslin, ns are im)sl of the assembly, except the ser^* 
v'iints who stand in tiles against th<Mvall, in rnany-eoloured satin, 

< lr>th of gold, and bro(‘ade, From ])oyond the great entrance 
arch you couhl s{'e in the tretnubms maswieg^ 

of troops, olephaulH, and litters, — glowing colours, and flashing ’ 
armour. News of Afzul Khan’s detention arrives. His paigak 
or guard are .sent with the royal guard to bring him from the 
Koivvalli, and the grcatosl excitement [>revails it) the assembly. 
'Flu,; King addresses liis subjeots : — 

'' Did ye hear, friends?’ he continued, after a pause. ^Do 
^ ' yo desire to serve under the infidel? I am young. I have po 
*' ^ experience. I am a humble worm before God ; but I am the son 
^ one who led ye to victory. lam one who lias been nursed in 
^ war, and will lead ye again ! CIiooso, then, between them and 

* ‘ the King of your ancient dynasty. If I have a place in your 
^ "hearts, bid me stay: if not, a Durwaysh’s robe and staff aye 
" " mine, and at the blessed shrine of the Prophet I will adjure 
" "the w^orld and die. I will trouble ye no more. No, no more*«— 
"" me, or mine.’ 

J " For an instant the same sweet trembling murmur of the 
^ king’s voice arose to the roof — ^l>ut for an instant only. Ai^if 

* with one accord, a shout of " Deen ! Deon ! for the faith 1 for 
^'the faith I we will die for you !’ — rang through the buildin^>^ 

' aa men, no longer able to control their emotions, started to tbeit 
" feet and shouted the war-cry of Islam. Those who were with- 

" out had observed the emotion in the hall, but had not been awsori^j; 
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* of its cause. Now, however, the familiar hattle-shoiit' fell on 

* willing ears, and was returned, from the thousands gathered 
^ there, with an enthusiasm which knew no bounds. ^ Deen ! 

^ * Deen V accompanied by the battle-cries of tlie various nobles 
^and chiefs whose escorts were drawn up together. 

^ Just then, and as the excitement witliin and without had 
^ somewhat subsided, a strong body of horse, known to all as 

* belongingto Afzul Khan, swept round the corner of tlie building 
^ with its standard unfurled, and its kettle drums beating loudly.^- 

He brings a palki containing the old Khorassaiii Kotvval, 
Jeh^ndar Beg, who, convicted as a traitor, is ordered off for 
execution under the Goruk Imlec, a group of majestic Adansonias 
near the citadel of Beejapoor. 13ut meanwhile news is brought 
that the Wuzeer has been set upon and murdered, and the in- 
formant says that a Fakeer was present crying ‘ Ulla dil&y^ to 
' l^onga ^ Hark he continued, * there he is.' 

* ‘ Ulladilaya to leonga ! Ulladilayatoleonga !' the cry came 

* nearer and nearer, never changing or faltering in its cadence or 
*tinie — heard above all other noises and confusion within and 
^without — ^Ulla dilaya to leonga !' — ^up the steps, along the 
^ great corridor, into the hall, where every one made way before 
^ the brawny form and excited looks of the evier — who paused not, 

lot>ked right or till he reached the dais. Afzul 

* Khan and Fazil would iiave stopj)ed him, but lie strode on. 

* ^ UIV dilaya to leonga !' he cried, lo )king at the king with- . 
^ out saluting him. ^ Khan Mahomed is dead, from a liuu,dred 

^ * wounds. As 1 closed his eyes I saw this on the ground ; it had 
^ ^fallen from liiin, so 1 have brought it;' and flinging a case 
^ containing papers to the king, he turned away without saluta- 
^tion; shouting the old cry with his right arm have, and st retch - 
/ ed high above his head, he strode out of the hall, contiuuing it 
'83 he passed out of the building through the afctciidants and 
' troops, and so away,' 

Who the Fakeer is, we shall not here say. But the result of 
the meeting is that the king lays down a gage for him who 
would punish Sivajee Bhonslay to lake up, that old Afzul 
accepts it, and, all being over, the Burkhast is proclaimed, and 
that there, will be preaching in the Jumma Mosque daily et 
j .i:iioan till the army advances. 

So much by way of intimation of the nature of this book-A^ 
roeanwhile there are escapes, disguises, abductions, and th®’- 
^ of a town, for those thdt like strong reading ; but . the 

beauty and truthfulness of some of the descriptiqns will 
in our memory, v 










